

























THE MAN 
BEHIND THE 
MICROSCOPE 


The “man behind the microscope” in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 21 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . .. graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 











































2Gnreat Mills ~™ 
Producing G6,000 Cut. Datg 


Then—to coordinate all of the work by these 21 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 
other new-day instruments . . . which ‘“‘tests our 
tests’”’ and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. 

It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 96,000 cwt. 

For you, it means worry-free production schedules 

. and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 

Another phase of International ““Bakery-Proved”’ 
service! 
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DUEINESS 
thats 
Comin J 10 
Bakers | 


Two great industries—baking and milling—are working this year as never 
before to increase the demand for baked foods. 

Supplementing and re-enforcing the bakers’ huge BIPP campaign, the 
Millers’ National Federation launches in September magazines a $2,500,000 
consumer educational campaign on the nutritive value of enriched bread and 
other enriched baked foods. 
3G As one of the largest contributors to the Millers’ 
Long Range Program, Pillsbury is anxious for you 
to get the greatest possible benefit from it. To do 
this, you’ll want to hook up your own merchandising 
efforts in your own shop with the national campaign. 
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_ PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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1th PTT GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
A iy SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


wr DEALERS IN 
‘i ae | ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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7, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaATTrg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


£9 REI EGE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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BLUESTEM-—PATENT FLOUR 
MKLI i} FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR E, 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
PORTLAND, ORECOM 
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as SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. - 
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. = Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

—_—, port Flours. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours a 
‘THE FLOUR SUPREME” littl 
TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yo" as 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour acl 
604 LEWIS omemh sslieiiiaicias or _ a pe 4, OREGON DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS pay 
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EACH BABY BORN HAS A CHANCE 


EVERY MINUTE of every day an average of seven babies is born 
in this land of ours. And every baby has a chance to grow up 
... tosave... to own his own farm or business . . . to work as 
little or as long as he likes at work of his own choosing. 

Yes, every baby’s birthright is the great American incen- 
tive system—the system that has built the highest living 
standard in the world. Every individual, under this plan, has 
a chance to own whatever he wills to earn, provided he will 
pay the price in work, in serving, in saving. 

Yet, at this very moment, the blight of “isms” threatens 
the peace and security of the world. There are those who want 
“isms” to take over the output of our farms, of our factories, 
of all our businesses. Ism-spreaders would turn our incentive 
system into collectivism. They would replace our competi- 
tive system built on incentive with slavery. 


But, incentive makes us all work harder. At Cargill, our 
job is to buy and distribute grain throughout the world. 
Cargill works ’round the clock, 24 hours a day, to keep grain 
handling and distribution as economical as possible, to develop 
better bearing seed-strains for you to grow, to build better 
feeds for your livestock, to perform a hundred services for you. 
Incentive is our strength! Incentive is your protection! 


And so long as that incentive remains for you, for Cargill 
and for every ambitious man and organization, so long will 
you and America flourish and grow. So long will each baby 
born have a chance. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


| Geer 1 N MINNEAPOLIS AN D 3 5 OTHER ciTIe Ss 


~ CARGILL, Inc. 


This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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No matter how the bags are stacked, your 


| brand is bound to show. Made of wet- 


strength paper, the Band-Label is easy to 
remove in one piece and it doesn’t clog 


| washing machines or drains. 
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Te best Flour costs less today than at any 
time in many months. That's an important fact to 
remember these days. You may pay a little less 
for inferior flour, but you are bound to lose the 
difference—or more—in shop troubles, upset 
production schedules and poorer bread: Make 
no mistake ... a good product cannot be made 
from shoddy materials, whether it be flour or 


bread. TOWN CRIER, for example, costs us a 


little more to make because we pay a premium to 
obtain wheat that comes up to our high specifica- 


tions. That’s why TOWN CRIER can raise your 


loaf quality above the run of the market. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, . ° 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


2 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 


Se a pr) 
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KANSAS CITY 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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High-scoring, fast-selling bread is Hi 
easy to make with POLAR BEAR 
quality. The superb baking values of jr 




















this famous brand are based on sound 
fundamentals—choice wheat, expert 
milling and laboratory control. Be- 
yond that, we have a special pride in 
POLAR BEAR’S long record of 
baking satisfaction. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 

















KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. «¢ L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


ORPORATION 


the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 
waa stan 
* sam] 
Frank A. Tues, Pres. ; e P a - 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
samp ony Sy otal Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. GR. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. whe 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity new 
inse 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains dar 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. * 
u 
Joseph Location. will 
Main Office in 0 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. | we 
CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. a 
i e 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. | 7 
fed 
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SHREWD GRAIN BUYERS No Longer 
Have To Buy High Weevil-Infested Wheat 
Just Because It Looks Good And Grades"! 


Can You Tell Which Wheat Sample Has 10%% Weevil Damage? 


Ne! been 
Sas 


om 


Both samples look alike, both grade No. 1 hard under present U. S. Grading 
standards—BUT .. . dye test reveals 104%2% weevil damage in the above 
sample. From a milling standpoint this No. 1 wheat becomes No. 4 wheat! Milling 
tests indicate 60 fragment counts per pound in Patent flour. 





This wheat was unloaded in a terminal in August, 1947, and treated immedi- 
ately with Cook’s Cert-O-Cide Grain Fumigant at the rate of 1-gallon Cert- 
O-Cide per 1000 bu. Dye test, 10 months later, shows weevil damage of less 


. than % of 1%—proof that Cert-O-Cide can give you 99.5% insect-free results! 





GRAIN BUYERS: You can be among the first to buy insect-free 
wheat . . . keep it clean... sell it at a premium price! Amazing 
new Cook-Dye Insect Damage Detector shows exact extent of 
insect damage in any wheat sample . . . gives you positive insect 





damage control. However, even low-infested wheat must be 
treated immediately with Cert-O-Cide Grain Fumigant to stop 
further costly infestation now. Authorities predict premium prices 
will be paid by millers for low-infested wheat by next spring. Cash 
in on extra profits by detecting insect infestation with COOK-DYE 
(write Cook for FREE dye), and by killing all stages of infesta- 
tion—even the egg—with CERT-O-CIDE at only a fraction of a 
cent a bu. It’s the cheapest insurance you can buy. 


COOK'S CERT-0-CIDE GRAIN FUMIGANT: 





MILLERS: Now you can actually see the infestation in the wheat 
you buy . . . control fragmentation . . . produce a cleaner product... 
sell to bakers at premium prices! The combination of the COOK- 
DYE test to detect insect damage—plus, CERT-O-CIDE Grain 
Fumigant to protect against further infestation—gives you abso- 
lute control of fragmentation for the first time in history! It’s the 
cheapest insurance you can buy. 





WARNING: Cook is the only fumigant company using these re- 
search facilities: (1) 6-million bu. of terminal elevator storage for 
practical testing; (2). Complete mill and laboratory facilities to 
determine baking results. 


For FREE DYE And Information on Treating Wheat, Write To 
COOK CHEMICAL CO., 935 N. WABASH, K. C., MO. 











Selected 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 


CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus, 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


| 
Jotal. Elevator Capacity 


§,000,000 Buds. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a * 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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“OLD SQUIRE" 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 


BIXOTA 


CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "x'4:” 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


MILLING 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ‘ OFFICES . Be 
‘hi : Nashville Omaha Minneapo 
a a } ae Enid Peoria Davenport 

rs 4 New York Galveston Columbus 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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USDA MakesChan ge 
in Availability 
of New Corn Loans 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced a 
change in the availability periods on 
1948 crop corn and grain sorghums 
loan and purchase agreement pro- 

s to enable farmers of early- 
harvested corn and late-harvested 
sorghums to make use of the price 
support program. 

Corn loans will be available in 
specified states from time of harvest 
throuch June 30, 1949, in areas free 
of anzoumois moth infestation. In in- 
festec areas, the loans will be avail- 
able ‘rom time of harvest through 
Marci 31, 1949. The agriculture de- 
partment previously had announced 
the beginning dates of availability of 
these loans would be Dec. 1, 1948. 

Co:n purchase agreements will be 
availible from time of harvest 
throu“h June 30, 1949, in all states 
and ounties where loans are avail- 
able nd in other states and counties 
for vhich purchase agreement rates 
are established. 

Previously the department had an- 
noun-ed these agreements would be 
avail ble from Dec. 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1949. 

Gr«in sorghums loans and purchase 
agrecments will be available from 
the «me of harvest through Feb. 28, 
1949, instead of the previously an- 
nounced termination date of Dec. 31, 
1948 





Compromise Brings 
First Break in 
N.Y. Truck Strike 


NEW YORK—tThe ffirst major 
break in the strike of New York 
truckmen came late Sept. 10 when a 
compromise proposal of 17%4¢, instead 
of the original 25¢, was accepted by 
union members. ; 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. whose 500 local stores were run- 
ning out of fresh food, was the first 
of the large employers to sign, and 
other food chains quickly followed. 
By Sept. 13, food was moving in 
grocery channels although it was es- 
timated that nearly 7,000 members 
of Local 807, the ones who original- 
ly refused to accept their leaders’ 
Suggested settlement, were still out. 

Among these were National Biscuit 
Co. drivers and although the large 
plant at 14th St. was operating, no 


deliveries were made within New 
York City limits. Products were 
placed in railroad cars at the com- 
pany’s siding and shipped beyond this 
area. The strike of salesmen there 
also was not hindering production. 

Flour in the metropolitan area had 
moved normally during the 11 days 
of the trucking strike although there 
was some difficulty with sugar and 
shortening deliveries. The majority 
of contracts with truckers of flour 
expire Oct. 1, when the recent set- 
tlement will doubtless influence ne- 
gotiations. Drivers for chain bakers, 
members of Local 550, have just re- 
newed their contracts and are not 
expected to be involved. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Minneapolis Strike 


Remains in Effect; 
No Meeting Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nothing more 
has been done toward settling a strike 
called by Local No. 1 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers 
against six Minneapolis mills since 
Sept. 8 when a conference between 
representatives of the union and the 
milling companies failed to bring 
agreement. The conference was held 
in the office of Gov. Luther W. Young- 
dahl of Minnesota. 

At that conference the milling com- 
panies held to their offer of 12%¢ an 
hour wage increase, as recommended 
by the U.S. Department of Labor 
conciliator, Carl Carlgren, and the 
majority report of Gov. Youngdahl’s 
fact-finding commission. 

The union’s first offer was to settle 
for the 20¢ an hour increase recom- 
mended by the minority member of 
the fact-finding group. At the con- 
ference in the governor’s office last 
week, the union representatives said 
that they would call off the strike 
if the milling companies would agree 
to a 15¢ an hour raise. That offer 
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RECORD CORN CROP BOOSTED 
AGAIN TO 3,528 MILLION BU. 


August Gain of 22 Million Reported by Crop Board—Win- 
ter Wheat Unchanged, Spring Wheat Up 600,000 
Bu., Durum Estimate Off Slightly 





was refused by the companies—Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Inter- 
national Milling Co. and Standard 
Milling Co. The sixth mill closed is 
Priority Mills operated by A. L. 
Stanchfield, Inc. Three mills—King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis Milling 
Co., and Atkinson Milling Co., are op- 
erating under the terms of an interim 
agreement by which the companies 
agree to meet any raises negotiated 
by the “big five’’ companies. 

Members of the union plan a meet- 
ing for Sept. 15 to discuss strike 
financing. The strikers, about half 
the total membership of the local, 
have asked for benefit payments of 
$1 an hour for each hour usually 
worked. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
1,519,662 SACKS IN MAY 


WASHINGTON—Exports of US. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing May amounted to 1,519,662 sacks, 
against 2,206,507 sacks in April and 
3,780,382 in May a year ago, accord- 
ing to statistics released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. These ex- 
ports are in addition to all other 
government and private flour exports. 

Exports of wheat under the army 
program during May totaled 4,558,- 
028 bu., against 4,997,742 in April and 
4,618,163 in May a year ago. 

For the first five months of the 
calendar year, flour exports under the 
army program totaled 9,628,373 sacks 
and wheat 36,017,500 bu. 








Millers Will Meet to Protest 
Proposed Rail Loading Charge 


WASHINGTON — Milling industry 
opposition to the proposed 6¢ a cwt. 
charge by railroads for unloading and 
loading water borne freight at ports 
will converge in Chicago this week 
under the leadership of Martin Smith, 
general manager of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. The move on the part 
of the carriers involves only Gulf and 
East Coast ports, not including the 
North Atlantic Canadian ports or 





PMA Accepts 295,000 Sacks 


for East 


The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 6,619,344 bu. wheat and 745,- 
000 bu. barley during the period from 
noon Sept. 3 through Sept. 10. Flour 
purchased last week totaled 295,000 
— or 687,350 bu. in wheat equiva- 
ent. 

The flour was for East Coast deliv- 
ery during September and October. 
Prices paid were reported to range 
downward from $5.42 sacked, Port, 
for 72% extraction, and $5.32 for 
80%. Mills had offered 1,257,600 


Coast Shipment 


sacks and the small volume accepted 
was disappointing. 

The wheat purchased last week con- 
sisted of 3,649,450 bu. through Kan- 
sas City, 1,699,500 bu. through Min- 
neapolis, 325,394 through Chicago 
and 945,000 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: 

Wheat 101,285,501 bu. (revised); 
flour 5,144,200 sacks (11,499,354 bu.); 
barley 10,615,644 bu; grain sorghums 
5,856,427 bu.; rye 267,857 bu. 


Pacific Coast. All eastern, western 
and southern lines except Transcon- 
tinental have joined in the request. 

The public hearing to which all 
shippers have been invited to express 
their views will occur at the Hamil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 15 at 10 
a.m. One day earlier the milling in- 
dustry group will hold a strategy 
meeting in Room 600 of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Building. 

This hearing at which the shippers 
will be asked to present their views 
is expected to guide the carriers in 
future action. It is believed that the 
carriers are not in complete agree- 
ment at this time. Prior to any in- 
crease as contemplated it would later 
be necessary for the carriers to gu 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to file new tariff 
schedules to effect the advance. It has 
been presumed that the cost of load- 
ing and unloading of freight at the 
ports has been included in inland 
freight rates. 

The carriers ‘contend that due to 
increased costs they are no longer 
able to absorb these charges. 

Interest_in milling circles may be 
gauged by the-fact that the increase 
would mean an additional . freight 
charge of $36 a car on flour. 


WASHINGTON—A further boost 
of 22,452,000 bu. in the already rec- 
ord-breaking corn crop estimate was 
announced by the U.S. Crop Report- 
ing Board Sept. 10. 

The new estimate of production is 
3,528,815,000 bu. It compares with 
the preceding record of 3,249,950,000 
in 1946, last year’s short crop of 2,- 
400,952,000 and with the 10-year 
(1937-46) average of 2,813,529,000. 


Wheat Little Changed 


Wheat, production was put at 1,- 
284,995,000 bu., an increase of 672,- 
000 bu. from last month’s estimate 
of 1,284,323,000. It compares with 
last year’s record crop of 1,364,919,000 
bu. and the 10-year average of 942,- 
623,000. 

The wheat figure included: winter 
wheat, 981,415,000 bu.; all spring 
wheat 303,580,000, and durum wheat 
45,938,000. 

A month ago winter wheat was 
indicated at 981,415,000 bu., compared 
with 1,067,970,000 last year and 688,- 
616,000 for the 10-year average. 

All spring wheat was put at 302,- 
908,000 a month ago, compared with 
296,949,000 last year and 254,017,000 
for the 10-year average. 

Durum wheat was forecast at 46,- 
151,000 a month ago, compared with 
43,983,000 last year and 34,619,000 
for the 10-year average. 


Other Crops 


The production,of other crops com- 
pared with a month ago, last year, 
and the 10-year average, respectively, 
included: 

Oats, 1,493,407,000 bu.; 1,470,444,000 
a month ago, 1,215,970,000 last year, 
and 1,231,814,000 for the 10-year av- 
erage. 

Barley, 317,229,000; 313,139,000; 
279,182,000, and 298,811,000. 

Rye 26,664,000; 26,664,000; 25,977,- 
000 and 37,398,000. 

Buckwheat, 6,174,000; 6,232,000; 7,- 
334,000 and 7,022,000. 

Flaxseed, 47,309,000; 
39,763,000 and 26,756,000. 

CROP PRODUCTION BY STATES 


44,528,000; 





Corn 

Estimated production of corn in leading 

states (000’s omitted): 
Final 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 1947 
Ss. eee eee 2 204,792 204,792 138,826 
Indiana ........ 266,109 275,353 191,135 
Illinois ........ 533,596 524,552 343,492 
Michigan ...... 65,284 68,720 44,165 
Wisconsin ..... 111,980 117,070 105,840 
Minnesota ..... 253,850 243,696 191,041 
BOWE. ckiseciss< 624,602 646,140 331,360 
i eee 196,240 178,400 98,441 
South Dakota .. 129,220 129,220 75,430 
Nebraska ...... 249,200 256,320 143,130 
oT rere 78,472 76,164 40,443 
Kentucky ...... 92,284 92,284 76,265 
Oklahoma ..... 36,072 32,064 22,896 
TOROS ccccconse 47,566 50,364 48,592 

Oats 

Indicated production of oats in leading 

states (000’s omitted): 
Final 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 1947 
ORS ccvcssoces 52,888 51,686 19,058 
Indiana ........ 58,050 58,050 34,320 
RIMM. .atcivus 175,306 167,684 117,005 
Michigan ...... 55,402 54,682 38,150 
Wisconsin 22,07 110,721 120,873 
Minnesota ..... 201,978 206,787 163,332 
Iowa 273,375 273,375 180,609 
Missouri ....... 51,480 48,672 30,107 
North Dakota .. 63,754 64,873 61,902 
South Dakota ... 102,696 102,696 95,511 
Nebraska ...... 75,388 73,388 62,672 
Kansas .....«+. 32,508 32,508 40,455 
Oklahoma 20,960 20,960 33,276 
BONOS cc ciciives 14,734 14,734 31,348 
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Very large U.S. wheat supplies 
again this year and smaller demand, 
will add to the building up of stocks 
which started last year, says the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics in 
its Aug. 30 wheat situation survey. 
The supply of wheat in the USS. will 
provide about 730 million bushels of 
wheat for export and carry-over. The 
crop is being moved rapidly into ex- 
port, but the total exports for the 
year hardly seem likely to amount 
to as much as was exported last year. 
During the 1948-49 marketing year, 
the carry-over is likely to be in- 
creased from 195 million bushels on 
hand at the beginning of the season 
to around 275 million on July 1, 1949. 

In spite of unfavorable drouth con- 
ditions in the Southwest, farmers 
seeded 77.7 million acres of winter 
and spring wheat for the 1948 crop. 
If farmers should seed this acreage 
for the 1949 crop and average yields 
were obtained, a crop of 1,165 million 
bushels would be produced. This, add- 
ed to the increased carry-over, would 
again provide a large volume of wheat 
for export and carry-over. With con- 
tinued recovery abroad, it is expected 
that exports would be substantially 
below those of 1948-49. This would 
lead to a further increase in stocks. 

Under these conditions, prices again 
would be depressed to below loan 
levels in the heavy marketing sea- 
son, and would average lower rela- 











KILL THE UMPS!—T. S. Paulsen 
(center), purchasing agent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., sided with 
the allied tradesmen in their annual 
softball game with the operative mill- 
ers of District 4, AOM, and got into 
an argument immediately upon be- 
ginning his pitching assignment. Mr. 
Paulsen is shown telling the umpire, 
W. S. Linker, just what he thinks 
about the legality of C. R. Veeck 
(left) using a junior-size wagon 
tongue for a bat. Mr. Veeck, super- 
intendent of Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., had the bat made in 
the mill’s millwright shop. He also 
brought along a home base more 
than twice the regulation size for use 
while he was pitching to the trades- 
men. That brought about another 
spirited argument and both pieces of 
equipment added much to the amuse- 
ment of ball players and spectators. 
The allied tradesmen finally won the 
game 9-8. 
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730 Million Bushels Wheat Likely 
for Export, Carryover in 1948-49 








WHEAT DRILLING GENERAL 
IN KANSAS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Wheat 
drilling is general over southwestern 
Kansas and planting will begin in the 
central area within a week. Many 
southwestern fields are showing green 
and sprouting will be hastened over 
a large area by the light to heavy 
rains which fell during the past week. 





tive to the loan than in 1948-49. Fur- 
thermore, the loan level next year at 
90% of parity is likely to be less than 
this year, which was $2 at the na- 
tional farm level. Lower prices for 
feed grains and feedstuffs purchased 
by farmers may reduce the parity 
index sufficiently to bring the loan 
level down 5@10¢ bu. 


8% Acreage Cut Asked 


Because of marked recovery in 
world wheat production this year and 
the reduced need for supplies from 
the U.S., the Department of Agricul- 
ture has suggested as a preliminary 
goal that farmers reduce wheat seed- 
ings this year by as much as 8% and 
shift some of the acreage available 
for wheat to other crops, including 
grass. 

Rye production in recent years has 
been very small, resulting in record 
small carry-over stocks. A 14% in- 
crease over the acreage harvested in 
1948 is recommended for 1949, or a 
goal of 2.5 million acres. With aver- 
age yields on the goal acreage, pro- 
duction next year would be about 30 
million bushels, compared with 26.7 
million bushels in 1948. This would 
provide for some increase in domestic 
consumption and still give an increase 
of possibly 3 million bushels in the 
carry-over on July 1, 1950. 


1948 Supply Second Largest 


The 1948 wheat crop was estimated 
at 1,284 million bushels as of Aug. 1, 
which represents an improvement 
during July of about 40 million bush- 
els. A crop of this size is second only 
to the 1,365 million bushels in 1947. 
With a carry-over July 1, 1948, of 
195 million bushels, supplies of do- 
mestic wheat total 1,479 million bush- 
els, which is second only to the 1,600 
million bushels in 1942-43 when carry- 
over stocks were at a record high 
of 631 million bushels. 

Domestic disappearance in 1948-49 
may total about 750 million bushels, 
including 510 million bushels for food, 
150 million for feed and 90 million 
for seed and alcohol. This estimate of 
domestic disappearance is above the 
prewar average of 678 million bush- 
els, but is much less than that of 
some recent years when large quan- 
tities were fed. Out of a total sup- 
ply of 1,479 million bushels, a disap- 
pearance of this size would leave 
about 730 million bushels for exports 
and carry-over. Exports are expected 
to be at least 450 million bushels, a 
third of which is expected to move in 
the first three months. This would 
indicate a carry-over July 1, 1949, of 
about 275 million bushels, which com- 
pares with the 1932-41 average of 
235 million bushels. 


Prices Below Loan Levels 


Prices of new crop wheat are still 
generally below loan rates, although 


there has been considerable improve- 
ment compared with the extreme low 
on Aug. 2, which at Kansas City was 
about 18¢ under the loan. With prices 
at loan rates assured either through 
loans or purchase agreements, quan- 
tities of winter wheat yet to be sold 
below the loan rate are likely to be 
limited to those for which adequate 
storage is not available. 


The storage situation also is becom- 
ing acute in the spring wheat area, 
where farmers are now experiencing 
conditions similar to those which pre- 
vailed earlier in the Southwest. Com- 
bining has been delayed because of 
wet weather, and, in spite of the re- 
sulting delay in movements storage 
is inadequate. 

Exportable wheat supplies for 1948- 
49 from the four principal exporting 
countries—U.S., Canada, Australia 
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and Argentina—are tentatively esti- 
mated at 850 million bushels, 450 mil- 
lion of which would be from the U.S. 
Other countries, including the Soviet 
Union may possibly export another 
50 million, making a total for 1948- 
49 of about 35 million bushels less 
than the 935 million bushels exported 
in 1947-48. Roughly, it is expected 
that about two thirds of such a quan- 
tity will go to countries participating 
in the European Recovery Program. 


Foreign Supplies Better, But Short 


Exports of this size to these Euro- 
pean countries, in addition to cur- 
rently estimated domestic production, 
would provide a per capita consump- 
tion of wheat approaching prewar 
levels for the area as a whole, if no 
allowance is made for rebuilding 
stocks to prewar levels. However, in 
addition to a substantial increase in 
population, these countries have a 
low level of reserve stocks of all food 
products, and there is continued need 
for using food grains as a substitute 
for other foods in short supply, par- 
ticularly meat and other animal proc- 
ucts. 





Resale of Cotton Bags Promoted 
by Field Representatives of TBMA 


CHICAGO—A liaison program be- 
tween textile bag interests and the 
baking industry has been inaugurat- 
ed by the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn. with four field representatives 
making contact with wholesale and 
retail bakers throughout the South, 
East and Midwest. 

Purpose of the program is to dem- 
onstrate to the nation’s flour users 
merchandising and promotional meth- 
ods “by which substantial container 
costs can be eliminated and new 
bakery customers gained,” TBMA has 
announced. It involves resale of dress 
print and plain white cotton bags 
through retail outlets to housewives. 

The TBMA merchandising engin- 
eers will assist bakers in finding 
profitable outlets for their emptied 
cotton bags. Bag converters, grocery 
stores, laundries and department 
stores are being contacted and mer- 


chandising outlets established for in- 
dividual bakery firms. 

Information also is being offered on 
flour aging, sanitation, container 
breakage and other phases of bakery 
operation. 

Robert Tornquist is available to 
bakers in New York and throughout 
the East; Charles Black has the 
southern territory, working primar- 
ily in Kansas City, Dallas, Houston 
and Atlanta; James Pouchot anil 
Robert DeVinny are assigned to the 
midwestern flour milling area, which 
includes Chicago, Minneapolis, In 
dianapolis, Detroit and Cleveland. 

Equipped with the color movie, 
“Prize Package,” the field men ar 
available to attend baking and mil! 
ing association meetings. Their serv 
ices may be obtained by writing to 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn 
611 Davis St., Evanston, IIl. 





"Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—A shower 
last midweek, extending over into 
Colorado and down into the Oklahoma 
Panhandle, was enough to make the 
1949 wheat crop promise almost sure. 


Everywhere west of the Hessian 
fly danger line, that is, roughly, a 
north and south line through Greens- 
burg and Larned, wheat seeding is 
on apace and it will not be many 
days, if the weather remains fair, for 
the high plains wheat all to be sown. 

The heavy initial growth of volun- 
teer wheat over hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres has already started 
the movement of thousands of sheep 
by rail to graze on the rich pastur- 
age. The Santa Fe reports the move- 
ment is already substantial. This is 
unusually early. and suggests that 
lambs for slaughter and mutton, too, 
will be available in more substantial 
amount than normal, 

Wheat farmers in this southwest- 
ern low cost producing area, viewing 
the congested storage and production 
of wheat this year in high cost areas, 
are beginning to ask whether or not 


a much lower price support position 
would not in the long run be of much 
more benefit to the normal growers 

The country will probably have th« 
largest milo crop in its history. Th« 
crop over the high plains areas, wher: 
most of the milo is grown, is excel 
lent. 

Conditions have been nearly per- 
fect. The impaired wheat outlook ear- 
ly in the season induced increased 
sorghums acreage on the abandoned 
wheat acres. There were no late May 
or June torrential rains which often 
bury the slow germinating seed. The 
rains in July and August stimulated 
heavy growth. Warm, early Septem- 
ber should mature the crop ahead of 
frost. 

What to do with the crop is still a 
question. Farm storage, country ele- 
vator storage, terminal storage is still 
scarce. Milo does not store too well as 
the soft grain fractures easily and 
must be in tip top shape to store 
properly. Since government parity 
guarantees will tend to support the 
price, farmers will be reluctant to 
market freely. 
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90% of New Crop 
Canadian Wheat 
Grades No. 1 or 2 


WINNIPEG—Almost 90% of the 
new wheat crop so far inspected in 
western Canada has graded 1 and 2 
Northern, according to a press re- 
lease from the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. Tests on 1,300 
samples made by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners laboratory show that 
mean protein content is 14.2%, a lev- 
el which is .7% higher than the av- 
erage for the past 20 years but con- 
siderably lower than the value of 
15.1% for the same time last year. 
It is believed that the present pro- 
tein level will decrease by almost 
5° when more wheat moves forward 
frcm northern areas where the crop 
is late and protein is usually lower. 

Protein content decreases with 
grade among the first three grades, 
the mean values being: 1 Northern, 
144%; 2 Northern, 14.2%; and 3 
Northern, 13.9%. Mean protein con- 
tent is highest in Saskatchewan 
(11.5%), lowest in Manitoba (12.9%), 
and intermediate in Alberta (14.1%). 
Alberta is not yet very well repre- 
sented, and the bulk of the samples 
tested have come from Saskatchewan. 

Mean protein data by grades and 
provinces, with corresponding figures 
for the same time last year, are given 
in the following table: 

c—Sept., 1948——, Sept., °47 


No. of Protein Protein 
Samples % % 

1 Northern ..... 350 14.4 13.6 
2 Northern ..... 715 14.2 14.6 
3 Northern ..... 225 13.9 15.1 
Lower grades ... 21 14.9 16.6 
All grades .... 1,311 14,2 15.1 
Manitoba ....... 240 12.9 13.5 
Saskatchewan ... 1,025 14.5 15.6 
Alberta .....6.. 46 14.1 14.4 
Western Canada 1,311 14.2 15.1 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CECIL LAMONT REELECTED 
HEAD OF ELEVATOR GROUP 


WINNIPEG—Cecil Lamont was re- 
elected president of the Northwest 
Line Elevator Assn. at a meeting of 
the directors of that organization 
Aug. 31. J. G. Fraser was reelected 
vice president and secretary. The ex- 
ecutive group includes: R. R. Emer- 
son, C. E. Hayles, H. C. McGregor, 
D. G. Morrison and S. A. Searle. 

It was reported to the meeting that 
member companies of the association 
now operate more than 3,000 eleva- 
tors, including both country eleva- 
tors throughout the grain growing 
area of the prairie provinces and ter- 
minal elevators at the head of the 
Great Lakes and on the Pacific Coast. 





The physical properties operated by 
the company exceed $100 million in 
value. 

At the 44th annual meeting of the 
association held prior to the meeting 
of the directors, operations for the 
year were reviewed and annual re- 
ports submitted. Directors elected for 
the forthcoming year were W. J. 
Dowler, secretary, Parrish & Heim- 
becker, Ltd.; R. R. Emerson, vice 
president, Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd.; 
W. A. Hastings, assistant general 
manager, Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd.; C. E. Hayles, president, Ca- 
nadian Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd.; 
C. C. Head, general manager, McCabe 
Grain Co., Ltd.; Cecil Lamont; A. S. 
Leach, vice president, Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd.; S. D. MacEachern, man- 
ager, Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
H. C. McGregor, general manager, 
Federal Grain, Ltd., and D. G. Mor- 
rison, president, Western Grain Co., 
Ltd. 
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AUGUST SOYBEAN FUTURES 
TRADES SECOND LARGEST 


Futures trading in soybeans 
amounting to 14,852,000 bu. in August 
was about double the July volume of 
6,910,000 bu., and the largest August 
total since the record year 1941, the 
Commodity Exchange Authority of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Open contracts in soybeans in- 
creased from 2,425,000 bu. on July 31 
to 7,217,000 bu. on Aug. 31, com- 
pared with 11,421,000 bu. on Aug. 31, 
1941. 

The increase in volume of trading 
in soybean futures, together with the 
increasing level of open contracts, 
should provide a more satisfactory 
market for hedging purposes, J. M. 
Mehl, administrator of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority, said. 

Futures trading in soybeans on the 
Chicago Board of Trade was begun 
in 1936, and attained substantial vol- 
ume by 1941. Trading was terminated 
early in 1943 due to war conditions 
and resumed in July, 1947. 
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ONTARIO CROPS HURT 
BY PROLONGED DROUTH 


TORONTO—An estimated $10 to 
$20 million damage has been done to 
Ontario’s farm crops by the prolonged 
dry spell. Pastures have been burned 
up and the fruits and root crops are 
withering from lack of moisture. The 
lack of pasture is expected to have 
an adverse effect on milk, butter and 
cheese production. Preparation of 
land for winter wheat is at a stand- 
still and unless there is rain soon the 
acreage sown to this crop will be 
greatly reduced. 














Export Buying Against Fourth 
Quarter Quotas Slow Starting 


Buying of flour against the quar- 
terly export allocations issued Sept. 4 
is lagging, with interest evident only 
from Norway and Holland among the 
European claimant nations. In the 
general license area there is a mod- 
erate trade being done in scattered 
‘lots to Latin America, but the vol- 
ume in the past week was somewhat 
lower than the preceding seven days. 

Norway booked around 90,000 sacks 
of 80% extraction flour for shipment 
from lake ports on a basis of $4.95, 
while Holland asked for 80% offers, 
but made no purchases pending ap- 
proval by the Economic Cooperation 


Administration of a price basis re- 
ported to be $6.55 c. & f., Amsterdam, 
per 50 kilos; considerably less than 
most mills are asking for that type 
of flour. 

A few round lots were booked to 
Central America, but generally Latin 
American business was very light. 
Brazilian buyers took some small lots 
and there were some scattered book- 
ings to northern countries in South 
America and to the West Indies. The 
limitations imposed by the Brazilian 
import licensing and exchange regu- 
lations continue to hamper trade with 
that country. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


BE Fs ars c ccc nsec cccccccccsocs 
GS 25.05 05.5 560 8b 5 4s bb. Rade WOK 
es gh igeb cash sacle oceecue 
Burry Biscuit Corp. .....-..-...seeeceeeee 
Continental Baking Co. .................. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ....... 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............... 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ...... 
EY ek Se rdeaes 066.606 e608-eee 
General Baking Co. ............0...0000: 
6 56 660 o Sub 0 00 8000.00 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ............. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ........... 
/ SPS er rrrere 
Ce FE ae eee 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ............. 


Novadel-Agene 


ID, 56s 664-5 854.0 04. 6:0:0:0.6 060 80 
RO Sener ee 
CCM UES, bcc cecccccesscesccsecees 
ers 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. .......... 
Stamdard Brands, Imc. .........0200..00. 
Standard Brands; Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ........ 
Es Sng Susi nak 66.0 bee 0 8:6.06.00.0,40 0 
@ememene Mipewite, Eme. .......ccccsecse's. 
United Biscuit of America ............... 
. - BE Sr 
EE MI 6.5 voc iss. 6 0 005. 664-00 60-0 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


¢Standard Milling Co. ...... 


Over counter. 


High Low Close Close 
Sept. 3, Sept. 10, 
-———1948-—__ ~ 1948 1948 
see. 34% 28 29% 29 
ceee 49 33% 34% 334% 
cehes 445g 38 414% 41% 
5 oe 356 2% 236 2% 
re 10% 15% 15% 
sous, 84% 92 90% 
+++. 66% 59 61% 2 
vee, Se 168 eotere 172% 
coos 2496 21 ites 2444 
titan ae 8% 104% 104% 
ooee an 34 40% 38% 
+++ 128% 1185 121% 121 
ones 9% 6% 9% 8% 
..2s 68% 44 cies 60% 
eee SEH 26% 31 30 
.... 195% 164% 165 164% 
eres 22u% 16 19% 19 
.... 1% 62% 67% 6634 
ons, a 25 3034 30 
eo 19 94 91 
femad 13% 8 11% 11% 
ives Se 719 ca tae 89 
— e 22% 251% 54 
ee: 82 89 87 
..0. 30% 32% 351% 3514 
aoe See 3456 oan 37% 
eon 19 22 21% 
ees 10% 8 10% 10% 
aeeae 16% 10% 15 14% 
cee 101 83% ‘ 95 


Bid Asked 


bis 445 6 CORO OD 10% 11% 








Canadian Crop Developments 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—The great news on 
the Canadian prairies is still no frost, 
and no rain, but instead, a perfect 
week of sunshiny harvesting weather, 
permitting long hours to be worked 
in the fields. In Manitoba, about 95% 
of the harvesting is completed and 
about 50% of the threshing is done. 
In Saskatchewan, 80% of the harvest- 
ing is completed, 30% of the thresh- 
ing done. In Alberta, about 70% of 
the harvesting is finished and about 
30% of the threshing. 

Another 10 days of this kind of 
weather will see the entire prairie 
harvesting and threshing completed 
and all the grain tucked safely away 
in elevators and bins. 

Another pleasing piece of news 
concerns the quality of this wheat 
crop. In Saskatchewan it will prac- 
tically all be No. 1 or 2 Northern, 
the highest grades, with a high per- 
centage of No. 1 Northern. Fine, clear, 
red kernels, running 63 and 64 Ib. 
to the bushel. In Manitoba, with a 
much higher yield per acre, the grades 
will be between No. 2 and 3 North- 
ern, the heavier yields bringing pie- 
bald and starchy kernels. Alberta 
will probably give quite a number of 
grades. A certain amount of No. 1, 
with all the way down to some grain 
touched with frost, which occurred 
last week at a few isolated spots. 

Reports of yields continue to be 
better than expected. In some dis- 
tricts in Saskatchewan and southern 
Alberta, where grain was seeded ear- 
ly, combines are tending to plug the 
local elevators with new grain. The 
wheat board, therefore, has set a quo- 
ta that farmers can haul per acre 
from points where deliveries are be- 
ing made early. 

One sees nothing but smiles on the 
faces of farmers, tradesmen and 
grainmen these days. 

The other day I visited a farm in 
northern Manitoba, in what is called 
the gray wooded soil area. Soil there 
has never had much fertility and 
throughout the years has had the val- 
uable minerals and elements leached 
out of it by heavy annual rains. The 
owner of this farm at Langruth, Mr. 
Langdon, who incidentally was the 


first settler in the district 41 years 
ago, got tired of harvesting poor crops 
year after year and finally visited 
some agricultural authorities . with 
samples of his soil. He was advised, 
some two years ago, to sow his land 
to alfalfa and brome grass and then 
to plow these crops under, so as to 
add fiber and nitrogen to the soil. 
He was also advised to use a fertil- 
izer. 

Mr. Langdon did all this, and I saw 
a crop of Dakota flax being harvested 
with 20 bu. to the acre, more than 
twice the average for these prairies 
this year, and a field of Regent wheat 
going 40 bu. to the acre. 

Mr. Langdon’s experime:t has at- 
tracted much attention. All the 
neighboring farmers intend to adopt 
the same plan. It is calculated that 
western Canada has some 15 million 
acres of such unbroken soil, which 
everyone so far has been avoiding 
because of the poor crops these gray 
wooded soils usually give. I venture 
to predict that Mr. Langdon’s experi- 
ment in soil management will be 
heralded far and wide. One cannot 
help but think what a great oppor- 
tunity for new settlers in our Cana- 
dian West there is on these vast areas 
of gray wooded soils. 
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OIT USING NEW STAMP 
TO VALIDATE LICENSES 


WASHINGTON — All export li- 
censes issued by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade on or after Sept. 1, 
1948, will be validated by means of 
OIT’s new validation stamp. Collec- 
tors of customs have been notified 
that no license validated on or after 
Sept. 1, 1948, will be acceptable un- 
less it bears the new validation stamp. 

The new stamp is a three-color re- 
production of the official seal of the 
Department of Commerce, together 
with the words “Office of Internation- 
al Trade Validated”; this is followed 
by the validation date in a fourth col- 
or. The date stamp consists of a 
letter (A or B) and five digits—the 
first representing the year, the second 
and third representing the month 
numerically, and the last two repre- 
senting the day of the month. For 
example, “80903” will signify Sept. 
3, 1948. 
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Attacks on Grain Trade Refuted 





BRANNAN CHARGES FOUND NOT 
JUSTIFIED IN LIGHT OF FACTS 


Implication That Trade Aims to Defeat Price Support 
Program Makes Defense Necessary; Short- 
comings of USDA Revealed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Reckless repeti- 
tion of charges made by a cabinet 
officer that provisions of the new 
Commodity Credit Corp. charter im- 
posed through 
grain trade rec- 
ommendations 
are destroying 
the effectiveness 
of the grain loan 
and purchase 
programs have 
provoked an ex- 
amination of the 
records involving 
the new CCC 
charter. Ordinar- 
ily such charges 
ina political 
year could be 
dismissed as either frivolous or taint- 
ed with political guile. However, since 
the implications in these charges ap- 
pear to make the grain trade and 
other allied industries the villians of 
a plot to defeat the purpose of the 
price support program, it is neces- 
sary to examine the facts. 

First, here are the charges as ex- 
pressed by Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture, and later by 
Albert J. Loveland, undersecretary of 
agriculture: 

On July 26, 1948, in an official 
statement addressed to farmers 
warning them of grain storage prob- 
lems this year, Secretary Brannan 
said, “The grain bins now owned by 
the CCC have a storage capacity of 
approximately 50 million bushels— 
located principally on railroad sid- 
ings—as contrasted with more than 
300 million bushels capacity during 
the war. Many of the prefabricated 
and steel bins formerly owned by 
CCC are now owned by farmers, but 
additional storage is needed. The new 
CCC charter, which was just passed 
by Congress, prohibits the corpora- 
tion from acquiring or leasing addi- 
tional storage facilities. 

“There is additional immediate need 
for the building of temporary and 
permanent farm storage, not only to 
safeguard the food supply, but to pro- 
tect the farmers’ investment in their 
grain. This year’s grain crops are 
the most expensive ever produced 
by reason of the high cost of produc- 
tion materials. The high cost of pro- 
duction supplies is reflected in the 
currently high prices paid by farm- 
ers, with the index now at approxi- 
mately double the 1935-39 prewar 
average. The pressure of fast flowing 
grain upon the markets has the ef- 
fect of lowering prices received by 
farmers.” 





John Cipperly 


Repeats Claim 


On Aug. 6, 1948, Mr. Brannan re- 
sumed this theme in a further warn- 
ing on farm storage requirements to 
the farmers. 


On this occasion he 


said, referring to his earlier state- 
ment, “It was obvious then that in- 
creased farm storage would be need- 
ed not only to protect grain sup- 
plies but to make it possible for farm- 
ers to get the benefit of CCC price- 
protection loans and purchase agree- 
ments. 

“In the absence of such facilities 
farmers may have to sell their wheat 
immediately, even if prices are below 
the support level and even if current 
sales help to jam the already over- 
flowing market channels. 

“There is apparently a good deal 
of misunderstanding about the price 
levels at which the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture buys grain for 
supply programs, such as_ supplies 
under the direction of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Such 
purchases, as distinguished from price 
support operations, are made at the 
prevailing market price in accord- 


<> 





ance with legislative provisions. They 
do not provide direct price protec- 
tion at the support level. 

“The CCC loans and purchase 
agreements, which are available to 
all producers of grain, do provide this 
protection. The department stands 
ready to make loans or enter into 
purchase agreements on all qualified 
grain offered. The loans cannot be 
granted, however, unless proper stor- 
age is assured, and the purchase 
agreements lose much of their effec- 
tiveness as price protection if un- 
satisfactory storage causes deteriora- 
tion of the grain. With commercial 
facilities overloaded, the answer must 
lie in expanded farm storage.” 

Secretary Brannan then referred 
again to the limitations placed on 
CCC storage capacity. 


Picks Up Theme 

About three weeks later the un- 
dersecretary of agriculture took up 
this theme in a radio broadcast. Mr. 
Loveland said in regard to the farm 
grain storage problem, “The best in- 
formation that we can get indicates 
that repairs and construction have 
only replaced the storage which was 
lost by fire, rotting, windstorms and 
other natural losses in the last eight 
years. 

“Terminal storage will soon fill up 
despite heavy export movement of 


> 


grain early in the year. So the ter. 
minal storage cannot be depended 
upon to take care of the situation. 

“The CCC can no longer do what 
it once did in storing grain,’ he 
pointed out, again citing the figures 
on reduced CCC storage capacity. 

On Sept. 3, Mr. Brannan again 
brought up the claim of inability 
of CCC to expand temporary bin 
storage facilities. At a press co ‘fer. 
ence he issued a prepared statement 
which charged the Republican party 
through the 80th Congress of d rect 
attacks on many phases of the pro- 
grams designed to aid the farr.ers, 
Specifically he charged that it ‘de. 
prived the CCC of its power to help 
farmers in storing the large grain 
crops which our land yielded this 
year. The special interest grou; for 
whom this crippling action was >er- 
formed is now in the process of r2ap- 
ing many millions of dollars at the 
expense of the producers of w eat 
and other cereal grains. They s and 
to reap further profits when the big 
corn crop is harvested.” 

In response to questions, Mr. B an- 
nan on this occasion wove in‘) a 
common pattern the_ statem nts 
which he had made earlier. He as- 
serted that when wheat or o her 
grains cannot find adequate sto age 
it is ineligible for CCC loans or  ur- 

(Continued on page 40) 





Research Planned to Expand 
Use of Feed Futures Markeis 


WASHINGTON—Research on the 
use of futures markets for hedging 
by all classes of feed manufacturers 
has been given a top priority by the 
Research and Marketing Administra- 
tion Feed Grain Industry Advisory 
Committee of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, it was learned here this 
week when Robert C. Woodworth of 
Cargill, Inc., and Elwood Chase of 
G.L.F. Cooperative Mills, Inc., met 
here with government officials. 


According to information available, 
the industry representatives suggest- 
ed research technique for the gov- 
ernment officials which would lead 
to wider use of commodity futures 
markets. The best results are hoped 
to be obtained in the ranks of the 
middle sized feed manufacturing com- 
panies, where the use of hedging op- 
erations is relatively limited. 

The problem was divided into three 
regional studies by RMA, including 
eastern, midwestern and _ Pacific 
Coast feed plants. 


The basic idea is to promote an 
understanding of the use of futures 
markets and to develop information 
from which all feed manufacturers 
can be instructed in the efficient use 
of hedging. 

In connection with the Pacific 
Coast, where up to this time there 
are no hedging markets, it has been 
learned that J. O. McClintock, execu- 
tive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has initiated action 
in this direction which may provide 
hedging: facilities for not only the 
Pacific Coast feed manufacturers but 
all others dealing in commodities. 

This innovation would provide on 
the Chicago Board of Trade a new 





contract for that market which would 
cover Pacific Coast hedging. 

Much credit can be given Mr. Mc- 
Clintock for this forward step, since 
it brings to the big midwestern mar- 
ket additional business and provides 
the West Coast trade facilities which 
have been unavailable. The McClin- 
tock plan has been widely discussed 
by trade sources, who have given 


their firm approval of the plan. 

Adoption of the plan seems certain, 
particularly since the RMA feed grain 
committee has urged broader ac ion 
in regard to hedging. Similar RMA 
action is hoped for by the Food Gvain 
Committee of that agency in regard 
to hedging. It is probable that RMA 
action will accelerate adoption of the 
McClintock proposal. 





Something Other Than Wheat 
Holds Bread Price Up: Brannan 


WASHINGTON — A testimonial 
dinner for Albert J. Loveland, under- 
secretary of agriculture, at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines in that city on Sept. 
9 provided another political sounding 
board for Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, who came to 
praise his first subordinate and 
stayed to repeat criticisms of high- 
priced bread, failure of the 80th Con- 
gress to grant flexible price support 
provisions, crippling of the Commod- 
ity Credit Crop. and the refusal to 
enact the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 


Painting a backdrop of the farm 
price crash of 1920-21, the secretary 
drafted fulsome praise of the price 
support theory, declaring that it act- 
ed as a bulwark against price chaos 
for agriculture. However, he said that 
it was not all that could be desired 
insofar as it denied the administra- 
tive flexibility necessary to adjust 
production to requirements. 

Again the baking industry was se- 


lected for special criticism as Wr. 
Brannan enumerated the limited a ea 
in which the government was row 
supporting farm prices—eggs, wh 2at 
and potatoes. He commented tat 
wheat prices had declined one tl ird 
in recent months, but that there /.ad 
been no change in the price of bread. 


“Something other than the price of 
wheat is keeping up the price of 
bread,” he added. But he neglectec to 
disclose what this “something” was 


Regret Expressed 


In regard to the Internatio 1al 
Wheat Agreement, Mr. Brannan °x- 
pressed his regret over the fail ire 
of the Senate to ratify this treaty. 
He implied that the failure to. adopt 
the agreement foreclosed a guar: n- 
teed foreign market for a large qu n- 
tity of wheat at a fair price. He : p- 
peared to be somewhat confused in 
this respect since he questioned why 
the consideration of the treaty vas 
turned over to a subcommittee “he< d- 
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ed by a congressman from a state in 
which no wheat is grown.” The con- 
gressman he referred to was Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.) and 
the other members of the Senate sub- 
committee consisted of Sen. Arthur 
Capper (R., Kansas), from the fore- 
most wheat producing state, and Sen. 
Walter George (D., Ga.), from a 
state where there has been signifi- 
cant interest in international com- 
modity agreements, particularly in 
cotton, generally a surplus domestic 
acricultural commodity. 

In reporting favorably on the prin- 
ciple of international commodity 
agreements, the full Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was critical of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for its delay in submitting collateral 
lezislation such as the subsidy appro- 
priation requirements and export con- 
trol powers which would have to be 
avproved before the wheat pact could 
b implemented. 

The crippling of the CCC’s ability 
tc provide temporary storage for 
geain, thereby hampering the effec- 
tiveness of the loan and purchase 
p-ogram, was renewed by Mr. Bran- 
nan at the Loveland testimonial din- 
ner. He said the new CCC charter 
prohibits that agency from expanding 
its storage facilities. 


CCC Power Exists 


On that point, it is clear that the 
new charter limited the ownership 
cf real property by the corporation 
to such facilities as were owned on 
June 30, 1948. Trade witnesses asked 
that this provision be included in the 
charter since they wished to limit 
the powers of the new permanent 
charter to specific wishes of Con- 
gress and to prevent the corporation 
from entering into direct competition 
with private trade elevators. Accord- 
ing to trade testimony at the time 
the charter was being discussed in 
congressional committees, there was 
no objection made to provisions for 
temporary storage facilities. Compe- 
tent trade attorneys and other trade 
leaders now contend that, if the 
USDA genuinely wished to assist 
farmers in storing grain instead of 
trumping up a political issue, the 
CCC has power under the new char- 
ter to contract for the use of tem- 
porary bin storage at country eleva- 
tors or on farms. These spokesmen 
say emphatically that there is no ban 
against CCC contracts for this type 
of storage. 

In addition to the continued at- 
tacks of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture charging the grain trade with 
obstructionist tactics on the price 
support program, USDA has issued 

statement denying that support 

prices are responsible for current 
high food prices. Blame for the high 
food price level is attributed to live- 
stock prices and an abnormal high 
consumer demand for the more ex- 
ensive foods, such as meat, poultry 
nd dairy products, which are be- 
veen 15 and 27% above prewar. 
icreased marketing charges are an- 
ther consequential factor in present 
igh food prices, USDA asserts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION CLUB SEES 
STANDARD BRANDS FILMS 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club held its first dinner 
meeting of the season the evening 
of Sept. 8 at the Electric Club with 
a good attendance. 

Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., presented two of his 
company’s films, “America’s Biggest 
Business” and “Spring Time Is Egg 
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Time.” Following the showing of the 
films, there was a long discussion 
period, which included such subjects 
as egg specifications, how color is 
determined, the making of specialty 
egg products and how they are used. 

Cc. J. Guess, O’Connell’s, is the. new 
president of the organization; D. 
Rubin, Goldblatts, is vice president, 
and M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co., was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. W. R. 
Mattson, Brolite Co., will continue as 
program chairman. 

The next dinner meeting is sched- 
uled for Oct. 13. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


E. A. JOHNSON APPOINTED 
BEMIS TRAFFIC MANAGER 


ST. LOUIS—Erik A. Johnson has 
been appointed general traffic man- 
ager of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at Chi- 
cago, succeeding W. R. Huey who 
died Aug. 22. 

Mr. Johnson 





joined Bemis at 





E. A. Johnson 


Brooklyn in 1921 as foreman in 
charge of shipping and receiving. He 
has been traffic manager at the Be- 
mis Brooklyn plant since 1926 and 
has also handled traffic for the com- 
pany’s Boston jute department for 
many years. For the past two years 
he has been a director and chairman 
of the traffic committee of the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Assn. of 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD CROP BUCKWHEAT 
SUPPLIES EXHAUSTED 


Supplies of old crop buckwheat 
have been completely exhausted and 
buckwheat flour millers and pancake 
mixers are waiting for the first ship- 
ments of new grain, according to 
Blodgett’s buckwheat bulletin. The 
September government estimate of 
the buckwheat crop shows little 
change from the August figures— 
6,174,000 bu., against 6,232,000. 

Weather conditions have been fa- 
vorable for an early harvest, Blodg- 
ett’s bulletin says, and if rainy weath- 
er does not hold up harvesting, new 
grain should move to market earlier 
than Usual. Tentative offers for Oc- 
tober shipment reflect the lower 
prices of other cereals. 


There has been no indication of any 
heavy export demand to date, and 
Blodgett’s says that if exporters stay 
out of the market, buckwheat prices 
should hold on a much more reason- 
able basis than last year. 
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OF GRAINS, FLOUR OUTLINED 


New Procedure Will Be Applied Under Planned Admin- 
istrative Streamlining — Delay Expected in 
Issuance of ECA Regulation 6 


‘WASHINGTON — Under the 
planned administrative streamlining 
of the procurement authorization 
procedure of the Economic. Coopera- 
tion Administration,, the methods 
that will be applied to procurement 
of cereal and coarse grains and flour 
were announced by officials of that 
agency this week. 

For the October-December period, 
ECA will set aside the amount of 
money which will be available for 
the participating nations. The. allo- 
cation decision for this quarter is 


expected shortly. In subsequent quar-. 


ters this determination will be made 
farther in advance of the applicable 


provoke trouble with Congress. 

This criticism is to the effect that 
while the proposed administrative 
change does increase internal effi- 


-ciency within ECA it neglects to face 


the issue of fiscal policy. For exam- 
ple, the lumping of loan and grant 
funds in a single procurement : au- 
thorization for a longer period does 
not meet the issue of the dumping 
of American surplus commodities, 
particularly where similar commodi- 
ties.can be obtained from off-shore 


«sources at considerably lower prices. 


quarter. oe 


Once that determination. is:.decid-.,. 
ed. the participating nations will sub-» 


mit their plans to disburse the funds 


allotted for grains and flour or _oil--;. 
seed supplies. Within 10 days after., 
this information is received at ECA,- 


procurement. authorizations will be 
announced for the:full quarter which 
have been given ECA approval. 


Regulation Planned 


It is planned to issue ECA Regu- 
lation 6, which will cover this new 
streamlined procedure, but there is a 
delay expected in this matter since 
it involves the problem of ECA loan 
funds and the grant money. Critics 
of the effort to attain administrative 
perfection within the agency at the 
expense of careful management of 
funds and over-all policy say that 
the adoption of this new system may 


Flax is .an immediate example. It 
can: be obtained in Canada at $2 
bu...cheaper, than U.S.-grown flax. 

These critics believe that ECA au- 
thorities should ask the congression- 
al “watchdog committee” to define 
policy in this respect. 

The question is: Is it. the wish of 


Congress that ECA funds should be 


used primarily for foreign recon- 
struction or should this money be 
used to finance exports of domestic 
surpluses to an extent greater than 
is available through the use of Title 
32 funds? 

In connection with the quarterly 
procurement authorizations, ECA of- 
ficials, say that for the upcoming 
quarter the money authorized will 
at the outset only cover allocated 
grains and flour. However, if corn 
is added to the allocated list, pro-. 
curement authorizations will be 
made known in advance to permit 
forward sales of this commodity by 
private trade for December ship- 
ments. 





Bunge Corp. Buys Properties 
of Red River Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Bunge Corp., 
large international grain::firm, has 
purchased the property of -the Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
W. G. Kellogg, vice president of 
Bunge, has announced. The Red River 
company property consists of a flour 
mill with a daily capacity of about 
1,600 sacks, and a grain elevator with 
a capacity of about 120,000 bu. The 
mill is a modern plant of fireproof 
construction. 

Purchase of the Red River mill 
marks the entry of the Bunge Corp. 
into the milling business in North 
America. Bunge & Born, Ltd., has ex- 
tensive grain and milling properties 
in Europe, Argentina. and the U.S. 
Operations in the:U:S: are under the 


direction of the ‘Bunge Corp., New - 
York, of which, Carlos Falk .is presi-- 


dent. ao - . 

The corporation in 1947 purchased 
the. Gano Grain Corp., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, one of the largest southwest- 
ern grain firms. 

A-year previous, the Bunge Corp. 
purchased the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Warehouse &.Elevator Corp., and the 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis. The 
Bunge Corp. at Minneapolis..operates 
the 2,500,000-bu... Bunge .Terminal 
Elevator here and the, Hallet & Carey 
1,300,000-bu.. terminal. The Gano 
properties include a.3,300,000-bu. ter- 
minal elevator at.Hutchinson and 70 


« 





country elevators in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Colorado having a total 
capacity of around two million bush- 
els. 

Mr. Kellogg said it had not been 
decided whether the Red River plant 
will be operated exclusively on spring 
wheat or durum, or part each. The 
plant with its present equipment can 
make either durum flour or spring 
wheat flour. 

The Red River properties were pur- 
chased from Fred P. Wheeler, who 
has -been. president of the company 
since: he and William Hommerding 
purchased the majority stock in 1944. 

A. W. Hockenberger will be re- 
tained as manager of the mill. and 
the personnel of the old organization 
will be retained. Officers of the cor- 
poration will be announced later, Mr. 
Kellogg said. 

The history of the Red River Mill- 
ing Co. dates back to 1902, when the 
plant bore the distinction of being the 
first built in Fergus Falls. It was 
operated by Page and Scott and later 
sold to the James Tord interests, 
backed by James J. Hill. C. R. An- 
derson retired as manager of the Red 
River Milling Co. in 1943 after 41 
years’ service. 

In 1915, the first mill, a wooden 
structure, was destroyed by fire and 
the present plant was erected and 
equipped with modern machinery. 
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Spring wheat mills had another 
fairly active sales period last week, 
with bookings totaling up to capacity 
or a little more. Winter wheat mills, 
however, were not so active, most of 
their customers having booked siz- 
able amounts during the harvest 
movement two months ago. The busi- 
ness booked last week was mostly in 
the nature of moderate-sized orders 
and included no really round-lot con- 
tracts. Shipping specifications ranged 
up to 120 days. Idleness of a half 
dozen of the larger Minneapolis plants 
because of a mill workers’ strike 
shortened the output of northwestern 
plants, but with most of the affected 
companies having additional capacity 
in outlying areas, deliveries on pre- 
vious contracts were not greatly af- 
fected. Three mills continued in oper- 
ation through an arrangement with 
the labor union. The week’s output 
at Minneapolis represented 49% of 
capacity. 


EXPORT ALLOCATIONS 
DISAPPOINT MILLS 


Fourth quarter export allocations 
made public a week ago, were disap- 
pointing as far as the milling trade 
is concerned. The flour allocations to- 
tal 569,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, as compared with 869,000 long 
tons in the previous quarter. The 
PMA appears to be reducing its re- 
quirements for flour, as the October- 
December quotas for occupied zones 
were lowered sharply, to around 4,- 
150,000 sacks for the three months. 
The PMA Sept. 9 purchased 295,000 
sacks for September and October de- 
livery to east coast ports. Mills had 
made offers totaling 1,257,600 sacks. 
Prices paid ranged downward from 
$5.42 sacked, east coast, for 72% 
extraction and $5.32 for 80%. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 33% 


Southwestern sales totaled only 
33% of capacity, against 22% the 
previous week and 115% a year ago. 
Domestic buyers took only minor 
amounts and release of the fourth 
quarter export allocations failed to 
arouse much interest in the export 
field. Small, scattered lots comprised 
the only bakery flour sales, as main- 
taining of low inventories appears to 
be the prime objective of the bakery 
trade at present. Family flour de- 
mand has failed to materialize, with 
grocers and jobbers apparently de- 
termined to start the winter with as 
low stocks as possible. It is felt, how- 
ever, that considerable business is in 
the offing, for sales have been light 
most of the summer. Export inquiry 
is limited. The Netherlands asked for 
quotations, but postponed buying. 
Norway bought more*‘than one third 
of its quarterly allocation of 15,000 
long tons. Prices ranged from $4.95@ 
5.02 sacked, Gulf, for 80% extraction. 


SPRING SALES TOTAL 
UP TO 110% 


The combination of numerous small 
to moderate sized bookings by bakers 
throughout the eastern territory ac- 
counted for spring wheat flour sales 
equalling 110% of capacity last week. 
This compares with 96% the previous 
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SPRING MILLS BOOK FAIRLY 
BIG TOTAL OF SMALL ORDERS 


Bakers Come in for Additional 120-Day Orders Whenever 
Price Dips to Their Ideas—Southwestern Trade 
Light—Strike Cuts Minneapolis Output 


week and 215% a year ago. Shipping 
specifications ranged up to 120 days. 
Clears shared liberally in the total 
business, Mills report that bakers are 
highly price conscious and will take 
hold only when market dips bring val- 
ues in line with their ideas. The fre- 
quent addition of 120-day orders in re- 
cent weeks has given some bakers 
pretty good coverage of requirements, 
although it is doubted that very many 
of them have booked their entire 
needs for the next four months. Fam- 
ily trade still is quiet following the 
sizable bookings made prior to the 
price increase announced in late Au- 
gust. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
AWAIT MARKET DIPS 


Except for a late-week pick-up, 
Buffalo mills report a sluggish trade. 
Many buyers are covered for the next 
few weeks and are cautious about 
taking on additional commitments. 
Many bakers had thought that the 
Labor Day peak in wheat receipts in 
the Northwest would bring an easier 
price trend, but when that failed to 
materialize, they simply sat back and 
depended upon supplies purchased 
previously. New business in the Met- 
ropolitan New York area was light, 
but shipping directions were brisk as 
buyers endeavored to lay in supplies 
against possible delivery interrup- 
tions incident to the trucking strike 
and the Minneapolis mill tieup. 

Boston buyers took hold in fairly 
active volume on some short-term 
attractive price offerings by a few 
sellers. Buying was mostly among the 
larger operators and the total volume 
of business booked was indicated as 
substantial. Philadelphia distributors 
report bakers are displaying very lit- 
tle interest in flour and have re- 
treated to the sidelines to await de- 
velopments in a market which is 
showing considerable instability. Most 
of them are bearish in their price 
ideas, being encouraged in such 


thoughts by the recent price con- 
cessions granted by mills. Pittsburgh 
trade was quiet, with mills offering 
no special price inducements to en- 
courage buying. 


CHICAGO INTEREST 
IMPROVES 


Chicago handlers reported a slight 
improvement in business, but buying 
was far from general and the bulk 
of sales was in one and two car- 
lots. However, a few bakers entered 
the market for lots ranging from 
3,000 to 6,000 sacks. Family trade 
continued quiet. St. Louis mills ex- 
perienced another quiet week in both 
bakery and family trade. Buyers were 
confining purchases to moderate lots 
for prompt to nearby shipment, with 
a few scattered lots up to 120 days. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
LACKS URGENCY 


Southeastern states trade failed to 
exhibit the post-Labor Day pickup 
that had been expected. Scattered 
cars of flour are going to bakers over 
the territory with fair regularity, but 
no long time bookings are reported. 
Numerous bakers are said to be cov- 
ered through December, but others 
probably will have to make pur- 
chases in the near future. Family 
flour business is expected to improve 
with cooler weather and fall harvest- 
ing activities. In the New Orleans 
area, sales continue on a restricted 
scale, with little interest in future 
delivery. Buyers’ ideas on prices are 
somewhat below mill asking prices. 


PACIFIC STRIKE 
A HANDICAP 


Pacific Northwest business is handi- 
capped by the longshoremen’s strike 
and consequent freight embargo. Mills 
are not pressing for new sales, being 
content to work on old orders. The 
shipping difficulties have slowed mill 
operations, one large plant being 
closed and others on a part time 
schedule because of the blockade on 
export shipments. Interior mills are 
fearful of a general embargo if the 
longshoremen’s_ strike lasts much 
longer. A general embargo would 
quickly curtail milling operations. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 
Flour production shows a decrease 


of 637,703 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 





Durum Granulars Interest Improved; 


Mill Strike Idles Half of Capacity 


Some improvement in demand for 
durum granular developed the past 
week, although the volume booked 
was not believed to be large. All mills 
did not share in the improvement. 
Current inquiry is better because of 
the mill strike in Minneapolis, which 
has half or more of the durum mill- 
ing capacity shut down. There are 
virtually no storage stocks of durum 
products from which to fill orders and 
a continuation of the labor difficulties 
will no doubt result jin hardship for 
macaroni manufacturers whose inven- 
tories are low. 

Except for the desire to obtain 
quick shipment supplies, the tendency 
of macaroni makers is to continue a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy. Many 
of them cling to the hope of lower 
prices. Receipts of new durum are 
fairly large and the quality still is 
very. irregular. Arrivals from the 
southern edges of the durum belt 
show considerable black tip. Move- 


ment from the more northern areas 
still has not reached sufficient volume 
to determine average quality. Choice 
milling quality was selling Sept. 11 
at 14¢ over Minneapolis September, 
with durum granular quoted at $5.30 
sacks, bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 11, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.29% @2.32% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2.29% @2.32% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2.27% @2.31% 
Durum or better 2 
Durum or better .......... 
Durum or better .......... 2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Who whore 


No. 
mills production capacity 
1 86,429 39 


Weekly % of 


Sept. 65-11 .... ,42 

Previous week . 11 *231,005 90 

Year ago ...... 12 248,868 106 
Crop year 
production 


July 1-Sept. 11, 1948 
July 1-Sept. 13, 1947 
*Revised. 


1,764,323 
2,131,302 
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to The Northwestern Miller, repre. 
senting 69% of the total flour pro. 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3. 
330,959 sacks, compared with 3,968. 
662 in the previous week and 3,999. 
432 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,775,733 and three years ago 
3,825,559. There was a decrease of 
249,000 sacks in the Northwest from 
a week ago, 165,000 in the Southwest, 
100,000 in Buffalo, 67,000 in the Cen. 
tral and Southeast and 57,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


MILLFEEDS STRENGTHEN 
ON LIGHTER OFFERINGS 


Strike Closing of Minneapolis Mills 
Reduces Feed Output—Formula 
Trade Spotty 








Northwest formula feed demand 
still is on a hand-to-mouth basis, but 
possibly a shade better than last 
week. The sudden shutdown of sever- 
al Minneapolis plants through a strike 
of millworkers brought in a slight in- 
crease in calls for feed, but the ex- 
pansion was not as much as might 
be expected under such circum- 
stances. Virtually all types of feeders 
cling to hopes of lower prices when 





The index of wholesale fee:- 
stuffs prices for the country is 
a whole, compiled by the Pri- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 222 as of 
Sept. 7, up 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
255.3, off 10 points. 











the corn harvest starts and meantime 
are getting along on. the lightest of 
inventories. This includes poultry, 
dairy and hog feed lines. 

With the strike limited to Twin 
Cities plants and not 100% inclu- 
sive at that, no difficulty is expected 
in supplying needs of feed users in 
the Northwest. 

Millfeeds strengthened materially 
on reduced offerings by flour mills 
which also were closed by the 
strike. Mills just had begun to 
step up flour production and _ the 
inactivity of struck mills cut of a 
substantial amount of millfeeds which 
otherwise would be circulating in 
Minneapolis and eastern territor) 

Spotted improvement in the 
mula feed sales occurred in the 
Southwest, but the trend rev als 
little indication of any _ grov ing 
opinion among dealers to lay in he »vi- 
er floor stocks. Feeders and dea ‘ers 
cling to the belief that prices vill 
drop when the bumper corn cro» is 
realized, so they are holding ‘ur- 
chases to a minimum. 

Prices are on a slight upturn 
week. Total advances will probably 
average $1@2 ton. Some brands re- 
main steady, but increases in mill- 
feed, cottonseed meal, corn and rat 
scrap values are affecting the adva ice 
in others. Other ingredients are q! °t- 
ed unchanged to a shade easier. 

Millfeed production by mills in he 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of ne 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 52,618 tis 
last week, according to figures cc 1- 
piled by The Northwestern Mil). 
Production for the current week co "- 
pares with an output of 60,286 tc 1s 
in the week previous and 61,422 tc1s 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 620,152 
tons as compared with 636,582 tons :n 
the corresponding period a year af? 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Loan Program Has Firming 


Effeet on Wheat 


With Two Thirds of Receipts Eliminated From Open Market, 
CCC Buying Has Increased Effect—Tightness Possible Later 


The effects of the federal loan pro- 
_ which is diverting two thirds 
or more of the current wheat re- 
ceipts into storage for producer ac- 
count, are showing up in a creeping 
advance in prices. Each time the 
market gets topheavy on crop and 
statistical news, the realization that 
heavy CCC buying and the large 
amounts going under loan will create 
a tight cash wheat situation later in 
the season nips any pronounced sell- 
ing move. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets Sept. 13 were: Chicago— 
September $2.23% @2.24, December 
$2.25, May $2.14% @2.15, July $1.94% 
@1.95; Minneapolis—September 
$2.22°4, December $2.19%, May 
$213.4; Kansas City—September 
$2.16°%, December $2.175% @2.17%, 
May $2.065% @2.07. 


Corn Firms Wheat 


Firmness in cash corn has con- 
tributed to a better tone in wheat 
prices also. The short supplies of old 
crop corn seem inadequate to cover 
current feeder needs, despite the fact 
most users who can do so are hold- 
ing o{f until the record-breaking new 
crop starts to move in the next four 
to six weeks. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture stubbornly holds to 
its ideas of large overseas shipments 
of wheat this crop year despite im- 
proved supply conditions in deficit 
European countries. Its latest esti- 
mate of export shipments is 450 mil- 
lion bushels. 

The September estimate of U.S. 
crop production confirmed the pre- 
vious expectations for the second 
largest wheat crop on record—1,284 
million bushels—and raised the fore- 
cast for corn production to the amaz- 
ing total of 3,528 million. 


K. C. Values Firmer 

Steady to slightly firmer wheat 
prices again prevailed in the Kansas 
City market. While premiums for 
cash wheat remained relatively un- 
changed, the September base future 
inched its way closer to the govern- 
ment loan price and feeling among 
the trade is that when values go over 
that level, higher prices could fol- 
low. Those sources contend that pro- 
ducers will continue to wait to sell. 
Many will not be concerned over the 
ups and downs of the market above 
the loan level when they know they 
can always get the government’s 
price. Flour sales continue at a low 
ebb and government wheat takings 
are moderate. But considerably light- 
er receipts cause wheat demand to 
be termed good even though volume 
of trades is lower. No. 1 ordinary, 
dark hard wheat premiums were 
unchanged to %4¢ stronger this week. 
Milling proteins were steady at 3% 
@4'4¢ over for 12% and 3%@7%¢ 
over for 13%. Receipts dropped to a 
low for the crop year, 1,200 cars for 
the week, and sales were approxi- 
mately 650 cars. The range of cash 
Prices is up 2% @2%¢ this week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 11, protein con- 


tent considered: 
No 


‘Oo. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.20 @2.29% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.28% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.15% @2.27% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.13% @2.26% 
Be Shs vise eyes .-- 2.20 @2.24% 
gd. A eager 8 -.. 2.19% @2.23% 
nae. SS eereererers «we 
BM ee dey S50 dong cees 2.14 @2.22% 


Fort. Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Sept. 
13 at $2.39% @2.41%, delivered Texas 
common points, with practically no 
premium for proteins. Light offerings 
met a fair demand. 


Spring Movement Slackens 


Peak of the spring wheat movement 
has likely been reached. Total arrivals 
at Minneapolis amounted to 4,070 cars 
during the week, while Duluth took 
in 4,505, a drop from the week before 
when about 5,000 cars were received 
at each of the markets. Trading basis 
on ordinary wheat held steady and 
unchanged throughout the period, but 
premiums on high protein lots under- 
went further downward adjustment. 
Although the strike of mill workers 
unsettled the mill demand for wheat, 
trading basis held fairly steady since 
open market offerings were not large. 
Well over half the Minneapolis re- 
ceipts have been going into store, and 
with Duluth open, cars were recon- 
signed to that market if not readily 
salable in Minneapolis. Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring up to 12% 
protein was quoted at the Minne- 
apolis December price to 5¢ over; 
13% brought 1@2¢ over the ordinary 
range; 14% protein 4@5¢; 15% pro- 
tein 12@13¢ and 16% protein 22@23¢ 
over ordinary. Average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.51%, and the durum 
12.07%. Movement of durum wheat 
was quite liberal and the lessened 
mill buying occasioned by the mill 
strike was more felt in the durum 
market than in bread wheat. With 
offerings larger and mill demand 
slower, premiums were reduced. The 
fancy milling durum range was called 
15@16¢ over December, with good 
to choice milling quality, No. 1 and 
2 amber, quoted 11@14¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 11: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.23% @2.27% 
BR Be BS BR oc cictccciscccn 2.22% @2.26% 
DS UE na Wok cess cae'ules 2.22% @2.26% 
Be We MD. 206 tee ne es fee50 2.21% @2.25% 
OO  * fb Sere tere 2.19% @2.24% 
PS Neer Cree eee 2.18% @2.23% 

Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 1@3¢, 14% 4@5¢, 15% 12@ 


13¢, 16% 22@23¢. 
Pacific Embargo Hinders 


Wheat trade of the Pacific North- 
west is stagnant with the embargo 
extended to wheat and barley for stor- 
age. The large terminal elevators are 
about filled up, with over 7 million 
bushels in store last week. No ships 
are loading as longshoremen refused 
to load them unless at the increased 
pay schedule, Consequently wheat has 
been pouring into Portland with no 
ships to take it out. Mills and feed 
manufacturers have been able to buy 
some distressed wheat on cars, with 
no place to unload. Some receivers 
have consigned wheat to feed plants 
to save demurrage. Buyers are 
scarce. However, the price structure 
remained about the same with CCC 
buying a limited amount of wheat at 
$2.17% @248 bu. for ordinary soft 
white wheat. Harvest is finished in 
the winter areas and proceeding rap- 
idly in the spring sections. Weather 
has been hot and favorable for har- 
vesting of the remaining grains. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Life—~ 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 


Supplies of nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash for commercial fertilizers are 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 











Sépt. 5-11, Previous Sept. 7-13,° Sept. 8-14, Sept. 9-15, 
~ 1948 .. week 1947 1946 1945 
Northwest 2... cc cescorcccccccngs 662,983 912,286 1,084,807 954,939 965,500 
Aer rin reek ke 1,416,859 1,581,524 1,433,825 1,380,334 1,316,463 
Bustalo ..csscccsecvevcccsecs newt 447,386 547,362 602,502 577,992 576,584 
Central and Southeast ......... » 514,370, 681,176 565,929 545,442 599,606 
North Pacific Coast ............ 289,361 346,314 312,369 317,026 367,406 
i 
TOtID 6c ciccccccccccccscehec 3,330,959 *3,968,662 3,999,432 3,775,733 3,825,559 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7... 69 67 6 71 
*Revised. ‘ 
Crop year flour production 
cm———Percentage of capacity operated. ‘ r July 1 to . 
Sept. es Sept. Sept. Sept. 
5-11, Previous « 7-13, 8-14, 9-15, Sept. 11, Sept. 13, 
1948 week. 1947, 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 63 87 104 93 90 7,969,316 10,105,481 
Southwest ...... 91 101 93. 95 95 16,168,304 16,638,908 
Buffalo .......+.. 74 91 100 96 96 5,673,377 5,334,755 
Central and S. E. 66 74 72 74 76 5,845,377 6,058,459 
No. Pacific Coast 74 89 ; 86 84 102 3,662,921 3,625,744 
Totals ..... 91 92 P 90 90 39,319,295 41,763,347 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Wounty on * = Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu vity capacit t 
Sept. 6-11 ..... 376,920 325,355 86 Sept. 5-11 on pom tran a 
Previous week .. 376,920 *378,801° *100 pt. o-11 ..... , . 49 
Year ago ....... 372,720 360,556 97 Previous week .. 378,960 *359,750 95 
Two years ago .. 364,320 324,174 89 Year ago ....... 378,360 454,662 120 
Five-year AVerage .......eeeeeeeee 91 Two years ago .. 360,360 368,309 102 
Ten-year average ........++- evewd'ss 83 Five-year average ................ 86 
*Revised. Wy COND 665 ce ecersicsrces 79 
Wichita *Revised. 
Sept. S-12 ...... 118,800 85,116 72 
Previous week .. 118,800 102,647 gee a cree ee Me eeerente, &- 
, . ° ota, 
Year ago ....... 118,800 82,520 | on ew ge 
Two years ago .. 112,800 115,380 102 ’ 
Five-year average .......e.eseedee 8i Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......eceeeeuvess 81 capacity output tivity 
Salina Sept. 6-11 ..... 666,600 476,389 71 
Sept. 5-11 ..... 100,200 81,700 82 Previous week .. 666,600  *552,536 83 
Previous week .. 100,200 97,246 97 FOGF ABO wcecocs 667,800 630,145 94 
Year ago ....... 100,200 91,200 91 Two years ago .. 667,800 586,630 88 
Two years ago .. 84,600 80,798 96 Five-year average .........seeee0% 73 
Five-year Average ....+-+++++s+es- 81 WOMsVORE AVOTERS 6 ocicccccicccsces 67 


Ten-year Average ...... eee cenes 83 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Sept. 5-11 ..... 964,680 924,688 96 
Previous week .. 964,680 1,002,830 104 
WORE GE casccce 944,280 899,549 95 
Two years ago .. 894;660 859,982 96 
Five-year Average ...j..cseesceeees 93 


Ten-year AVETABS ...--ceseeseeces ° 85 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Sept. 6-11 ..... 780,964 514,370 66 
Previous week .. 780,964 *581,176 74 
VOOr GBS cccincee 790,266 565,929 72 
Two years ago .. 738,306 545,442 74 
Five-year AVeTage ...... eer eeneees 70 
Ten-year Average ....... ce eececens 69 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

Sept, BB. scves 604,200 447,386 74 
Previous week .. 604,200 *547,362 91 
Year ago ....... 601,200 602,502 100 
Two years ago .. 601,200 577,992 96 
Five-year Average ......eseeegeees 85 
Ten-year average .......++065 Yoese 85 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 5-11 ..... 243,000 191,476 79 
Previous week .. 243,000 *250,314 103 
Year ago ....... 223,320 226,671 102 
Two years ago .. 225,720 181,374 74 
Five-year AVeTage ....sseeeeeeeces 76 
Ten-year AVETABC ..... cee eesseeee 73 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 5-11 ..... 146,400 97,885 67 
Previous week .. 146,400 96,000 66 
Year Q80 ...ee0-% 134,200 85,698 61 
Two years ago .. 134,200 135,652 101 
Five-year A@Verage .... cess eeeece 80 
Ten-year AVETABE ......ceeeeveeees 75 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures shew production from March-1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


7--—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Sept. 5-11 ..... 28,691 341,041 13,012 
Previous week {32,026 $17,190 ° 
Two weeks ago . 31,958 16,866 
arr 29,035 342,728 20,731 
BOGS cccccccnese 27,952 244,293 14,802 
BED Svs cactuces 26,658 281,903 19,551 
eS ee 24,389 268,274 sett 
Five-yr. average 27,345 - 293,648 16,913 


*Principal mills. **75% of total chpactty. 


159,487 10,915 119,654 52,618 620,182 
$11,070 60,286 
11,384 60,208 
193,961 11,706 99,893 61,472 636,582 
135,157 8,959 83,737 51,713 463,187 
183,070 11,676 117,410 57,885 582,383 
157,771 10,235 99,583 51,091 515,628 
165,889 10,698 104,055 54,956 563,592 


tAll inills. tRevised. 





expected to be about 10% larger” in 
1949 than they were this year. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFt—— 


CHARLES S. KENNEY CO. 1S 
BROKERAGE FIRM AGAIN 


FORT WORTH—Charkes. S. ‘Ken- 
ney. has announced that he is agairi 
operating his brokerage’ business as 
the Charles S. Kenney Co., with of- 


fices in the Bewley Building, Fort 
Worth. 

Mr. Kenney originally established 
the business under this name when he 
left -his' wartime position with the 
Offiee of Price Administration. How- 
ever, a year ago his firm began oper- 
ating as the Fort Worth office of 
Bradley & Baker, New York. This 
arrangement was dissolved Sept. 1. 
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Lengthy Shipping 


Tie-Up Threatened — 


in Coast Dispute 


SEATTLE—A round-up of opinion 
on the local waterfront and a survey 
of news dispatches from all over the 
Coast indicates that the current mari- 
time tie-up is a “finish fight” between 
West Coast shipping interests and the 
CIO-dominated longshoremen’s union, 
led by Harry Bridges. 

It is known that up until the eve 
of the tie-up, which began on Sep- 
tember 2, employers were willing to 
make almost any concessions neces- 
sary to keep the ships running, and it 
is further reported that the rank- 
and-file of the union membership was 
willing to make such concessions as 
were necessary to keep them at work. 
However, in spite of what employers 
considered major concessions in wages 
and working conditions, the union has 
refused to budge a bit from the full 
amount of its original demands and 
has even talked about raising its 
sights. 

See Long Shutdown 


Informed members of the shipping 
industry feel that this may be a 
long, drawn-out strike for two rea- 
sons. First, they feel that Bridges, 
having been discredited by the na- 
tional CIO, is out to save face by 
getting full concessions in this strike 
and thus maintain his hold on the 
West Coast shipping industry. They 
feel that if he does not make this 
strike ‘“‘stick” he may be through as 
a union leader. 

Second, they feel that the shipping 
interests on the West Coast have been 
bullied by the union long enough, 
and they are set to make this the 
last strike, if necessary. West Coast 
shipping has been badly demoralized 
for many years, and shipping concerns 
feel that they have nothing to lose 
by finding out once and for all wheth- 
er they are to be able to work with 
labor on the waterfront, or whether 
to give up the ghost. 


Announces New Stand 


The employers’ group has made the 
public announcement that their atti- 
tude in this case marks a reversal 
from their previous stand, and that 
this time they want to find out 
whether it is possible to negotiate le- 
gally with the union under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, or whether the union 
is going to permit the decay of West 
Coast shipping by giving it to its 
Communist leadership. A union mem- 
bership vote at Seattle during the 
past week was over 1,000 to 15 





YEAST FLOWN TO 


BAKERS 
* 
A 25,000-Ib. shipment of yeast, 


needed by bakers to avert bread 
shortages in Springfield and Hart- 
ford, Conn., was flown Sept. 10 from 
Newark, N.J. The shipments, made 
necessary by a strike of truck driv- 
ers.in New York and New Jersey, 
came from an Anheuser-Busch plant 
at Newark and was divided equally 
between bakeries in Springfield and 
Hartford. Four flights’ were made 
to carry the shipment, and. because 
the planes lacked refrigeration, flying 
time was stepped up-so that landings 
were made within -an ‘hour. after 
takeoff. Cc 4 e 
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against requiring its leaders to sign 
non-Communist affidavits. 

The Port of Tacoma, the only AFL 
longshore port on the Coast, is tied 
up just as tight as any of the rest 
because the crews on the vessels are 
CIO. There is talk of some activity 
at some of the smaller Puget Sound 
ports on the basis of an interim 
agreement with the local employees, 
but Bridges’ headquarters in San 
Francisco is said to be intent on keep- 
ing the whole coast tied up tight un- 
til he realizes his full demands. Ex- 
port shipments of grain and flour 
have been completely cut off, and the 
army is having difficulty in loading 
its supply ships for overseas bases. 








J. D. Hollingsworth 


NAMED SECRETARY—J. D. Hol- 
lingsworth has been appointed secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of Ar- 
row Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas, to 
succeed Lum E. Twilligear, recently 
retired, it was jointly announced by 
Finis E. Cowan and R. Tullis Cofer, 
vice presidents and co-managers of 
the firm. Mr. Hollingsworth, who has 
been .with Arrow Mills for the past 
18 years, vacates the position of in- 
ternal auditor. Other capacities in 
which he has served include book- 
keeper, cashier, assistant auditor and 
assistant credit manager. He is a 
member of the Houston Association 
of Credit Men, Inc., National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants and the 
Houston Lodge 1189, A.F.&A.M. 


CCC Premiums 
Lowered at K.C., 
Hiked at Chicago 


KANSAS CITY—CCC premiums 
were lowered at Kansas City and ad- 
vanced at Chicago as the agency con- 
tinued to be a fairly heavy buyer of 
wheat. Approximately 5 million bush- 
els were acquired through the four 
regional offices during the past week, 
a portion of which is for account of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 

The Kansas City bid was 20¢ over 
a September future top of $2.17 Sept. 
14 for September delivery by ware- 
house receipts, basis the Gulf. Octo- 
ber’s bid was down %¢ to 20%¢ over 
September, and for November deliv- 
ery the price was down %¢ to 20%¢ 
over. The agency was bidding 20¢ 
over Kansas City December for all 
December, the maximum on the fu- 
ture being $2.17%. January’s bid was 
20%¢ over, a decline of %¢. 

The Chicago office advanced pre- 
miums 1¢ Sept. 14. The bid was 12%¢ 
over Chicago December for delivery 
of warehouse receipts by Oct. 15, 
basis Baltimore, 121%4¢ over at Phila- 
delphia and 13¢ over at New York. 
The maximum advance of the base 
future was set at $2.25. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRY GROUP PLANS 
COMMUNITY FUND DRIVE 


CHICAGO—The baking and allied 
group representing the baking indus- 
try for the Community Fund of Chi- 
cago for 1948 has been set up and 
already is operating. The official kick- 
off date is Oct. 11, but the prelim- 
inary contacts and employee solicita- 
tion set-up is under way. 

Heading this group as chairman is 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc. Vice 
chairman is Louise K. Buell, man- 
ager of the Bakers Club of Chicago. 

Other members include: Charles 
Oswald, Oswald’s Bakery; Henry 
Topp, the Associated Retail Bakers 
of Greater Chicago; George Neuman, 
Neuman Pastry Shops; Harold 
Strauss, Strauss Bakery; Fred Ecker, 
Burny Bros., Inc.; J. W. Hines; Rob- 
ert Lund, Interstate Bakeries Corp.; 
J. A. Cohon; Kenneth MacLellan, 
United Biscuit Corp. of America; 
Walter Crawford; James Henderson, 








Federation Executive Committee 
Considers Many Topics at Meeting 


CHICAGO—Topics of vital interest 
to the flout milling industry were 
discussed at an all-day conference of 
the executive committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation held at the 
Bismarck Hotel Sept. 9. John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, chairman of the committee, 
presided at the meeting. 

Included” in the topics discussed 
were: -prospective agricultural legis- 
lation, including.a .revised Interna- 
tional Wheat. Agreement; war ma- 
terials reparation icase: against the 
railroads; prospective changes in 
flour. standards’. with. respect to 
bleaching ..agents;,-.determination - of 
the proteih content .of “wheat on -a 
uniform moisture basis, aid, the mill- 
ers’ Long Range Program. 


Members of the committee attend- 
ing the session in addition to Mr. 
Locke were: J. C. Beavan, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; Henry H. Cate, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; H. W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; E. J. Heseman, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; 
G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; W. M. Steinke, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis (al- 
ternate for H. E. Kuehn); Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lock- 
port, N.Y.; Ward Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; M. F. Mulroy, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, and Charles Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Several staff members of the feder- 
ation also were in attendance. 
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Wagner Baking Corp.; Thomas A. 
Dillon, Ekco Products Co.; W. M. 
Foster, Bowman Dairy Co.; M. Db. 
Stone, Procter & Gamble Distribut- 
ing Co.; Allan Herbert, Johnson & 
Herbert; U: A. Arnold; L. E. Bow- 
man, Eagle Roller Mill Co.; F. A. 
Owens, International Milling Co.; F. 
S. Wagner, E. S. Wagner Co., and 
Samuel K. Nutter, Jr., Bakers Roe- 
view. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSECTICIDE PRODUCERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


SPRING LAKE, N.J.—Talks on in- 
secticide research and the progress 
being made in food conservation fe.- 
tured the 15th annual meeting of t!:e 
Agricultural Insecticides and Fung- 
cide Assn., held here Sept. 7-9. 

Paul S. Willis, president, Groce: y 
Mfrs. of America, Inc.,_ discussi:.¢ 
what the food industry expects from 
chemical manufacturers, express: d 

S 
1 





confidence that processing difficultis 
with toxicity and off-flavors wot 
be overcome. 

Other speakers included T. J. M -- 
Dowell, Sherwin-Williams Co., aid 
W. B. DeRiemer, E. I. du Pont <e 
Nemours & Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PEAK WHEAT MOVEMEN7 
PREDICTED IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — The movement |! 
wheat and coarse grains to count 
elevators in western Canada is « 
ceeding all expectations, and it is p: 
dicted that wheat deliveries for te 
week ended Sept. 9 will set a 20-ye r 
delivery record for any one week. 

For the week ended Sept. 2, farm- 
ers in the three prairie provinces d»- 
livered 26,046,000 bu. wheat to cou- 
try elevators to boost total mark« 
ings since Aug. 1 to 41,053,000 bu. T 
comparative figure a year ago w 
26,743,000 bu. for the initial mon 
of the 1947-48 crop year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Advantages of Bread 
Described 


@ “Your Diet and Long:r 
Life” is Title of New Book by 
Dr. James A. Tobey 








anos 








The many advantages of bread ar! 
other baked goods in the daily dic! 
are described by Dr. James A. Tobe 
in a new book for the general reader 
entitled, “Your Diet for Longer Life. ’ 
recently published by Wilfred Fun':, 
Inc., 227 E. 44th St., New York 1” 
Bread and the cereal grains, accor - 
ing to the author, have always be« 
and are the most economical sourc: 
of essential food energy and oth: 
necessary nutrients. 

In a chapter on “Food Fads ar 
Follies,” Dr. Tobey declares that tl 
enrichment of flour and bread wit 
vitamins and minerals has “knocke 
into a cocked hat the arguments 
the faddists against the so-called r« 
fined foods, such as white bread.” H 
also points out that modern bread 
a highly supplemented product, mad 
with milk solids, shortening, yeas 
malt and other ingredients, as well a 
flour, salt and water. 

In the years from 1937 to 1943 D1 
Tobey was director of the departmen 
of nutrition of the American Insti 
tute of Baking, with headquarters a’ 
Rockefeller Center in New York City 
During World War II he served a: 
a colonel in the Army overseas, and 
since has been a radio commentator 
on foods on leading networks. He is 
the author of a number of other 
books and a frequent contributor to 
popular and scientific magazines. 


Septem 
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THE OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
In "Bakers Flours" Exclusively 


NORTHWESTERN COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” offer the baker an outstanding service in 

HARD SPRING WHEAT convenience and satisfaction. Available in a wide range of types and baking purpose, 

FLOURS there’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour’ to meet your every baking need. 

COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” are your protection against the hazards 

SOUTHWESTERN of the crop season, for each is milled to its own high standard of baking performance, 
HARD WINTER WHEAT uniform and true to type, month after month throughout the year. 

FLOURS You will be better served by the great COMMANDER-LARABEE Family of Mills, 

staffed by the “men who know”’, specialists who are devoted exclusively to the milling 

CAKE AND of flours that meet the particular needs of the baker. Your COMMANDER-LARABEE 

“SPECIAL PURPOSE” contract affords all the conveniences and certainty of supply from an organization 

SOFT FLOURS devoted solely and wholeheartedly to the best interest of the baker; always ready to 


meet your needs with prompt and satisfactory service. 


Let the experienced COMMANDER-LARABEE representative talk over your flour 
problems with you. 


pemander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansos City 











COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
\ “ 
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Chicago Board of Trade WABAS Hi - LEVATOR bushel: 


Kansas City Board of Trade aan dee = 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ° New Yor to & 

New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. oui tur 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. role p 
Duluth Board of Trade C7 Enid, Okla. } a 
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New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
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—FOR BI HANS 
QUALITY BREAD 


Super-Flour is designed and milled 

to do something more than make a 

tolerable loaf of bread. This fine short 

patent from selected hard winter 

wheats for proven baking merit pro- 

vides extra values . .. values that Austt 
produce a definitely superior loaf. | i prew: 
SUPER-FLOUR means quality all i] I | ote 
the way... from the wheat we I] i) ind 
choose to mill to the loaf it will pro- shar} 
duce for you. 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + OATS - _ FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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U.S. Wheat Exports in 1949-50 
Forecast at 300-350 Million 


The tentative range for U.S. wheat 
exports in 1949-50 is 300 to 350 mil- 
lion bushels, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in an outlook re- 
port on next year’s wheat situation. 
Much will depend upon the way the 
crops turn out in both the exporting 
countries and importing countries. 

It is assumed that in 1949-50 there 
wil! be further recovery in. agricul- 
tural output in Europe and Asia and 
more normal production in exporting 
countries, and that about 75 million 
bushels will be exported from the 
U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe, chiefly 
to ERP countries. In addition to crop 
ouiturn, the financial and political 
ro)» played by the U.S. in interna- 
tio.al affairs will continue to be 
ve’y important in determining the 
qu ntity of U.S. exports. 


Supply Turning Point Seen 


].arge scale exports began in late 
19:4. Until the present year, the 
wold import needs for wheat have 
exceeded the supply available for ex- 
po't in surplus producing countries. 
This year, with continued good crops 
arcunad the world, supplies may be 
large enough to about take care of 
ex, ected demand at current prices 
ani may.thereby mark a _ turning 
point at which supplies will begin to 
allow for the rebuilding of stocks. 

since the end of the war, exports 
of wheat and flour from North Amer- 
ica have béen very large in relation 
to exports from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. This was made possible by 
the record crops in the U.S. at a time 
when production in Argentina and 
Australia was below average. With 
prewar yields per acre, crops would 
have been smaller in the U.S. and 
larger in Argentina and Australia, 
and the proportion of U.S. exports 
sharply smaller. 


Prices Near Loan Levels 


With prospects that exports will 
be much lower than they have been 
since 1945: and with a high support 
level. assured for 1949-50 and no 
acréage allotments or marketing 
quotas for the 1949 crop, production 
next year is expected to exceed total 
disappearance and leave the carry- 
over July 1, 1950, above average. 
As a result, prices are expected again 
to decline below the loan level fol- 
lowing harvest, and average close to 
the loan level for the marketing year 
as a whole. 

Prices for 1949 wheat would aver- 
age higher than the loan level if 


OLD FASHIONED ITEMS 
FEATURED BY BAKERIES 


* 
LA CROSSE, WIS.—Tieing in with 
Wisconsin’s centennial celebration 


this year, two local bakeries—tho 
Federal Bakery and the Ruplin Bak- 
ery—have been giving their custom- 
ers some of “grandma’s” bakery, 
each offering several items of baked 
goods popular 40 to 50 years ago. 
Federal specialized in  kaffee 
kuchen, apple kuchen- and old fash- 
ioned cinnamon rolls, baked by Max 
Clausner, Paul Liech and Otto 
Guetzke from recipes they used 50 
years ago. The Ruplin Bakery fea- 
tured old fashioned milk bread it 
baked in quantity 40 years ago. 


growing conditions should be much 
below average, or if exports should 
turn out to be materially more than 
expected. As provided in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948, loan rates for the 
1949 marketing year will be 90% of 
parity as calculated in the current 
parity formula. The. parity index next 
year is likely to be less than this year. 
Lower priced feed grains and feed- 


stuffs purchased by farmers may re- 
duce the parity index and reduce the 
loan level by 5@10¢ bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BUCKWHEAT MEETING SET 


BUFFALO —P. G. Schumacher, 
secretary of the Buckwheat Assn., 
has just announced that Grover 
Town, president, has set the annu- 
al meeting of the organization for 
Sept. 17. The meeting will begin with 
a luncheon at the Hotel Langwell, 
Elmira, N.Y., immediately after 
which will follow the various reports 
as to estimated buckwheat acreage 
expressed in percentage of last year, 








i9 
coniments regarding threshing re- 
turns to date and other pertinent in- 
formation from the principal buck- 
wheat producing areas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS OLMSTED & FOLEY 

MINNEAPOLIS—John K. Mort- 
land, formerly vice president of 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc., joined Olm- 
sted & Foley, advertising and pub- 
lic relations firm, as an associate 
partner Sept. 13. Olmsted & Foley also 
announced that James D. McTighe, 
director of radio for the agency, has 
been named as an associate partner. 











The man who discovered the hard wheat 


that would grow on America’s freezing-cold, 


* * * 


Selling IS \\meriea 





build America. 


smoking-hot plains was not just a scientist 


or a discoverer. 


It takes plenty of force and intelligence to 
dissipate the inertia of rest or to re-direct 
the rut of custom. That wheat expert had 
to sell wheat growers. He had to talk and 
bull and joke his way into their confidence, 
in order to make them rich and happy. 


As much as any other man in the Great 
Plains, however, he built mid-America. And 


every salesman who has followed him, in 





Y% 


Extra copies of this advertisement available on request. 


Kansas City « 


Grow wheat. . 
He was a salesman, too. 


whatever line he specialized, has helped to 


. dress up . . . go to the 


movies ... ride a plane... drill for oil. . . 


shape. 


buy a car... plough by tractor . . . go to 
college ... feed iodized mash . . . change to 
electricity . . . every one of these new ideas 
took selling. And meanwhile, America took 


America would not stand still, because some 


Americans would not quit selling. In sell- 


of America. 


Buffalo « 


ing—whether it be better ways of life or 
better products for living—lies the destiny 


“Ken-Print Bags Are Worth the Difference In Cost” 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IMC. 


New York 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Many factors are involved 
in smooth and efficient bread 
production under any cir- 
cumstances . . . but one of 
the basic things is a flour 


that fits properly into your 
shop procedures. SUNNY 
KANSAS is that kind of 


flour—produced from good 
wheat by an organization 
possessing all of the technical 
equipment and abilities that 
modern milling requires. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA a KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL “’ 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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ECA Ban on Off-Shore Buying 


Poses Procurement Problems 


WASHINGTON — Since the an- 
nouncement of the return of grain 
exports to private commercial enter- 
prise after Dec. 1, 1948, the question 
of sales of foreign produced commodi- 
ties which have been declared in sur- 
plus supply in the U.S. has arisen. 

Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion countries generally cannot use 
ECA grant funds to purchase from off- 
shore areas those commodities which 
have been declared in surplus supply 
in the U.S. by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Two commodities now fall into this 
category, flax and oats. Currently 
both are selling in Canadian markets 
at lower prices than in the U.S. 

Flax which is price-supported do- 
mestically at a basic price of $6 bu., 
basis Minneapolis or Duluth, is avail- 
able only at more than $1 bu. over 
an equivalent Canadian grade. Like- 
wise, within the past week Canadian 
western oats have been available to 
foreign buyers duty paid, c.if. Buf- 
falo, at 77¢ bu., while a comparable 
domestic grade was priced at approxi- 
mately 8244¢ bu. 

Since the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has ruled that both oats and 
flax are in surplus supply domestical- 
ly, ECA has issued procurement au- 
thorizations for these commodities 
where ECA grant funds are being 
used, stipulating that procurement 
must be from U.S. sources. 


Requirement Emphasized 

The formal procurement instruc- 
tions issued by ECA emphasizes this 
requirement by pointing out the orig- 
in certification required by domestic 
sellers of commodities which guaran- 
tees production within the U.S. 

This statement of origin says, ‘“‘The 
undersigned certifies that the grain in 
this shipment was grown within the 
continental boundaries of the U.S.” 
(For complete instructions see Feed- 
stuffs, Sept. 4, page 6.) 

There can be no doubt that this 
certification would effectively ban the 
sale of Canadian grown oats even 
though they had entered the U.S. and 
duty had been paid on them. The 
same conditions apply to Canadian 
flax. 

However, there appears to be a per- 
fectly legal method by which the do- 
mestic commodity seller can substi- 
tute a foreign produced commodity to 
the benefit of the foreign buyer. The 
ECA ban only applies to purchases 
which are to be paid for with ECA 
grant funds. It does not now apply 


to ECA loan funds or the free dollar 
credits which foreign nations possess, 


Note Duty to Buyers 

Commodity experts here believe 
that domestic sellers are remiss in 
their obligation tc clients if they 
do not suggest methods by which the 
foreign buyer can expend his ECA 
money, either loan or grant, in the 
most economical manner. They be- 
lieve that it is the duty of the seller 
of a commodity to recommend to the 
foreign buyer that he make pur- 
chases of flax from ECA loan funds 
instead of through grant funds. In 
the case of purchases of Canadian 
flax as compared with U.S. flax, a 
very considerable saving is accom- 
plished, and the money thus saved 
can be diverted to other necessities, 

Since ECA is the common source 
of funds, either loans or grants, nor- 
mal business practices in procure- 
ment are desirable to accomplish the 
ECA reconstruction goal. Further, 
since Congress subjected the ECA ap- 
propriation to rigid scrutiny it is pos- 
sible that ECA advisors may even 
originate suggestions of such prudent 
spending to the foreign nations. 

There are two exemptions to the 
general ban on off-shore buying of 
commodities declared surplus in the 
US. 


The first of these exemptions con- 
cerns procurement and transfer of a 
surplus commodity or product there- 
of from one of the ECA participat- 
ing countries to another ECA coun- 
try, subject to the approval of the 
ECA administrator and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The standard of such 
approval is a finding that such pro- 
curement would not create burden- 
some surplus in the U.S. or prejudice 
the position of U.S. producers. The 
second exemption is when any agri- 
cultural surplus in the US. is not 
sufficient to meet the needs of par- 
ticipating nations. 


Improvements Planned 


It has been learned that ECA is 
refining its administrative methods 
to halt an expansion of its organiza- 
tion to unwieldy proportions. When 
the participating countries organize 
and submit their fourth quarter re- 
quirements for all products and com- 
modities ECA hopes that it will have 
revised its procurement authorization 
technique so that the foreign nations 
will be granted funds for all pur- 
chases for a complete quarter uncer 
which they will be able to use funds 
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art-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
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in the most favorable markets and 
obtain the maximum value for their 
dollars. 

This refinement of ECA operating 
technique is somewhat parallel to 
policies adopted by the War Produc- 
tion Board after the original simple 
priority system bogged down. At the 
start of the WPB scarce materials 
were distributed on the basis of pri- 
ority certificates which were issued to 
contractors for specific supplies. Orig- 
inally the priority system worked sat- 
isfactorily but eventually the flood 
of priority certificates swamped the 
WPB personnel. At that point im- 
proved methods were established, cul- 
minating in the controlled materials 
plan whereby prime contractors were 
given broad priority grants for scarce 
or strategic materials which they 
were able to extend to their sub- 
contractors or suppliers. 

The new ECA system will work, it 
is expected, in the same manner. 
Foreign claimants will take the status 
of the prime contractor and will be 
given procurement authorizations in 
dollars against certain amounts of 
goods or commodities. The foreign 
claimant will in turn be authorized 
to extend all or any part of such pro- 
curement authorization to individual 
procurement agents. 

It is not believed that with the 
adoption of this new administrative 
technique at ECA there will be any 
basic changes in the. formal instruc- 
tions which were issued last week 
concerning private commodity pro- 
curement for ECA countries. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
JOINS A. G. BEMMELS 

MINNEAPOLIS — H. E. (Bud) 
Hardy, formerly with Ralston Purina 
Co., Minneapolis, purchasing depart- 
ment, has joined A. G. Bemmels, 544 
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ECA Funds Not Available 


for Marine Insurance Costs 


Midland Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, and 
will handle millfeed and feed ingre- 
dients. Mr. Bemmels acts as broker 
and jobber in flour and feed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO GRAIN RECEIPTS 
CONTINUE BELOW NORMAL 


BUFFALO—Records for 1947 and 
1948 navigation season in volume of 
grain received at this port so far are 
running close with 42,486,000 bu. 
received up to Sept. 8, as compared 
with 42,663,000 bu. for the same pe- 
riod last year. Although both years 
are below normal, this year is expect- 
ed to show a much stronger finish 
because of the huge crops for which 
storage space will have to be found. 
The grain now in store here is 16 
million bushels. 

There also are indications that the 
winter storage fleet will exceed last 
year’s. So far nearly two dozen char- 
ters for boats have been made with 
inquiries brisk. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORRIS GRAIN CO. PLANS 


ELEVATOR IN KAW VALLEY 


ST. MARYS, KANSAS—The Nor- 
ris Grain Co., Kansas City, is plan- 
ning to construct a 25,000-bu. grain 
elevator at St. Marys this fall. The 
new structure will be located on a 
strip of land leased from the Union 
Pacific Railroad west of the city 
limits. Warehouses for feed also will 
be constructed. Roy McKenna, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Norris interests at Kansas City, stat- 
ed that the company expects to com- 
plete the elevator in time to handle 
a share of the 1948 corn crop. 














WASHINGTON—As originally an- 
nounced in The Northwestern Miller, 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has ruled that it will not re- 
imburse for marine insurance charges 
on shipments of commodities and 
products purchased with ECA funds. 
This decision is effective Sept. 13, 
1948, but funds authorized in past 
procurement authorizations will be 
honored, the ECA declared. 

Although the ECA attributes as the 
reason for this action the desire to 
emphasize private trade practices, 
it has been learned that that agency 
wanted to avoid the necessity of cre- 
ating a large insurance branch to su- 
pervise the details of delivery of goods 
and commodities. 

The decision was opposed, however, 
within the ECA on the grounds that 
it would halt c.if. sales of commodi- 
ties and tend to drive the marine 
insurance business to foreign insur- 
ance carriers. 

In its formal statement on this poli- 
cy change, the ECA says that “it is 
based on the belief that such ECA 
funds as might.be required for in- 
surance premiums could better be 
used for projects more closely related 
to the main ECA objective of recov- 
ery in the participating nations. The 
new policy is three-fold: 

‘1. ECA will not finance insurance 
payments either directly or indirect- 
ly. Losses of shipments will be re- 
garded as a program expense and will 
require counterpart deposits by the 
country in local currency. 

“2. Participating countries or their 
importers may insure as they desire, 
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using any currency they choose for 
premium payments. ECA will not de- 
cide whether cargoes should or should 
not be insured. 

“3. In the event of losses, no 
adjustment will be made in the local 
currency counterpart funds of the 
participating countries.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER BERGER TALKS 
TO LONDON FEED MEN 


LONDON — Walter Berger, presi- 
dent of the,American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., talked to members of 
the London Cattle Food Trade Assn. 
Aug. 30 on the feed and livestock sit- 
uation in the U.S. 


Basing his remarks on this year’s 
crops of corn and feed grains in the 
U.S., he outlined the export prospects 
for feeding grains and protein meals 
to western European countries, as a 
result of his four weeks’ tour of 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
the U.K. 

British feedmen present were in- 
terested in his account of the way 
in which the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. operates on behalf of 
the trade in the U.S. and the manner 
in which it cooperates with the agri- 
cultural colleges. 

Considerable appreciation of the 
time expended by Mr. Berger was 
voiced by members of the British 
trade, who received his remarks with 
great interest. 




















608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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Book Covers Promote Nutrition Story of Bread 








VITAMIN B 
For 


FELLOWS and GIRLS! ... 


your family need. 








6.way NOURISHMENT 
. - » from Lariched BREAD 


Read the 6 flags. Each flag carries a 
nutritional statement acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. They tell you what 
Enriched Bread contributes to the all-around balanced diet you and 


(Brand and Name Here) 


The First Telephone 





man of 29 yeors when he invented the telephone in 1876. 
The work of greot Americans like Bell is an inspiration to 
every school boy and girl to strive for achievement in our 
beloved America — the land of freedom ond opportunity. 


- A GREAT 
. AMERICAN 


"Manda frahen Cell 


* 1847-1922 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL wos a young 





NAME OF BOOK 








PUPIL'S NAME 





“Education for all the people is America’s 
noblest contribution to civilization” 


Education helps eS 
lo make us 


beller citizens 


SCHOOL NAME 


* 
* * 














BOOK COVER—Shown above is a reproduction of the 
front and back panels of the book cover featuring the 
nutritive story of enriched bread. Size of the panel— 


Distributed by bakers and millers 
for 13 years, the school book covers 
which are offered annually by Boyd 


Knell, Chicago, this.year will feature — 


the theme—‘6-Way Nourishment 
from Enriched Bread.” 

They are illustrated with the same 
‘6-way nutrition flags” that provide 
the theme for the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute’s long-range advertising program. 

Actual size of the book cover is 
15% in. by 10% in, which is large 
enough to fit 85% of the school books 
in common use. The front panel is 
educational, making a strong appeal 
to teachers and parents and designed 
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manufacturer. 


to gain good-will for the firm whose 
ad appears on the back panel. 
“Bakers and millers who use school 
book cover advertising find that it en- 
ables them to get the nutrition story 
of enriched bread into the schools 
and homes—and along with it is car- 
ried their own brand advertising,” 
Mr. Knell reports. “Recent survey 
figures, secured as a result of public 
opinion polls made by the Millers 
National Federation, show that the 
public attitude toward bread is best 
described as a combination of ignor- 
ance, misunderstanding and apathy. 
The school book covers give bakers 


in. by 10%, 
school books in common use, according to Boyd Knell, 


in.—is designed to fit 85% of the 


and millers an opportunity to combat 
this apathy by featuring ‘6-Way 
Nourishment from Enriched Bread.’ 
For instance, a baker can tie- 
in his own bread locally with the 
big national advertising campaign be- 
ing undertaken by the milling in- 
dustry and thus profit from this pro- 
gram, in addition to those benefits 
which he is deriving from the Baking 
Industry Promotional Program cam- 
paign that is being carried on by the 
baking industry.” 

Further information and samples 
of the book covers are available from 
Mr. Knell at 500 N. Sacramento 
Blvd., Chicago 12. 





52nd Baking Class 
Graduated by 
AIB School 


CHICAGO — Commencement exer- 
cises for the 52nd class of the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking were 
held at the institute Aug. 27. Dr. 
Franklin C. Bing, director of AIB, 
presided during the graduating ex- 
ercises. 

Fred Altergott, first vice president 
of the AIB Alumni Assn., congratu- 
lated the graduates and welcomed 
them as new members of the associa- 
tion. Victor E. Marx, chairman of 
the trusteees of the C. B. Morison 
Memorial Fund, reviewed the life 
of C. B. Morison and described the 
fund which was established to per- 
petuate his memory. The Morison 
Memorial Award is a collection of 
books on baking which is presented 
to the student of each class who has 
made the most personal progress. Da- 
vid DeMers, Horn & Hardart Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, received the Mori- 
son Memoria] Award from Mr. Marx. 


All members of the school faculty 
addressed a brief farewell to the stu- 
dents. Tom Smith, executive secre- 
tary of the American Bakers Assn., 
extended wishes for future success to 
the graduates. The class officers—Pe- 
ter: M. Schwarz, president, and Irvin 
O. Rohrback, secretary-treasurer— 
expressed the appreciation of the 
group to the faculty. The class gift 
was presented to William Walmsley 
by Louis J. Richter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIEDS TO MEET 


BUFFALO—A program for the fall 
and winter months will be laid out at 
the first meeting since spring of the 
Aliled Trades of the Baking Industry 
at the Park Lane restaurant Sept. 20. 
There will be reports from commit- 
tees which have been working on 
plans to make the association of 
greater usefulness. One of the enter- 
tainment features of the season will 
be a big dinner-dance. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GOLF OUTING PLANNED 

MILWAUKEE—A golf tournament 
and outing will inaugurate the fall- 
winter series of regular monthly 
meetings of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn., at North 
Hills Country Club, Sept. 17. 














AIB Plans Two 
Short Courses 
This Fall 


CHICAGO—Two 2-week courses on 
“general baking” will be offered by 
the American Institute School of Bak- 
ing this fall. These courses have 
been designed primarily for bakery 
executives who have been away from 
shop work and actual production and 
for allied men who need basic knowl- 
edge of the principles of baking. 

The first of the short courses on 
general baking has been scheduled 
for Oct. 10-23 and will be repeated 
Nov. 7-20, 1948. Each class will be 
limited to 60 students. 

Information about all phases of the 
baking industry has been incorporat- 
ed in these courses. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
declared Sept. 8 a quarterly dividend 
of $1.37% per share on the com- 
pany’s outstanding $5.50 preferred 
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stock payable Oct. 1, 1948, to holders 
of record Sept. 17, 1948: A regular 
quarterly dividend for the third quar- 
ter of 25¢ per share on common stock 
was declared payable Oct. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 17, according 
to an announcement by William Fish- 
er, secretary of the company. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED MILLS SALES, 
NET INCOME RISE 


—<>— 
Annual Report Shows Profits Com- 
parable with 1947—Income 
per Share $3.89 


CHICAGO—In spite of rather 
sharp price swings which made it 
difficult to anticipate the volume of 
business and purchase requirements, 
both net sales and profits in 1947-18 
were very satisfactory for Allicd 
Mills, Inc., according to Harold J. 
Buist, president and chairman of the 
board, in the company’s annual report. 

Net sales for the year increased 
to $88,125,500, as compared to $73,- 
553,671 in the year ended June 30, 
1947. Net income this year was $°,- 
110,671, against $3,010,225 last year. 
The net equaled $3.89 a share com- 
pared with $3.76 in 1947. 

Dividend payments for the year, «:t 
the rate of $2.50 a share, were $.- 
001,472. Dividend payments in 1947 
were $2,401,767. Earnings before tax:'s 
were $5,427,073, compared to $5,508,- 
846 in 1947. According to Mr. Buist, 
a reserve of $200,000 was provided for 
possible declines in market values, 
because of the high prices prevailing 
at present and the expected reduc- 
tion in prices as a result of expected 
bumper grain crops. 

Provision for federal income taxes 
was estimated at $2,116,402 as against 
$2,138,620 in the previous year. 
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OREGON BREAD WEIGHT 
LAW UPHELD BY COURT 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The section 
of the Oregon law regulating the 
weight of bread is constitutional, a 
judge ruled in a recent opinion hand- 
ed down in a declaratory judgment 
suit brought by the Davidson Baking 
Co. against Ervin L. Peterson, direc- 
tor of the state Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The company sought to enjoin Mr. 
Peterson from revoking its license as 
a baker, which the defendant had 
threatened to do because of the man- 
ner in which the plaintiff has been 
labeling its loaves of bread. 

The application for an injunctio: 
was denied but the proceeding to 
cancel the license is being held i 
abeyance pending final conclusion o 
the suit. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS GET REPORT 
ON NEW INSECTICIDE 


WASHINGTON—A newly devel 
oped insecticide, a cousin of DDT 
which can be used “with a minimun 
of risk on animals, plants and in the 
home” was announced by representa- 
tives of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. before a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 

The insecticide, named methoxy- 
chlor, is said by its manufacturer to 
be the “least toxic” (to warm-blooded 
animals) of several chlorinated com- 
pounds used in insect control. Dr. C. 
J. Krister of the du Pont company 
said that the new pest killer will con- 
tribute greatly to agriculture since it 
is not absorbed fast enough through 
the skin of animals to have any harm- 
ful effect. 
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ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
















LLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE «+ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TER “MILLED: 


Wheat Flours ' 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIS, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 








OUR 99th YEAR 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











‘LABORATORY SERVICE 
| Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour Feodaud Giule tedubieies 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg St. Joseph, Mo 





——— 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 





SSE 








ARBA, ABA Protest 
Proposed Grouping 
of Retail Bakers 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
the Budget has proposed an indus- 
trial classification that would place 
retail bakers in the “retail trade 
group” and would result in their ex- 
clusion from statistical surveys on 
manufacturing operations of the bak- 
ing industry. 

The Bureau of the Budget document 
is the “Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion” and is used by all government 
agencies as a guide in compiling sta- 
tistics. 

Only wholesale bakers are listed 
under the classification, “Manufac- 
turing.” 

Washington representatives of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
and the American Bakers Assn. have 
protested the proposed classification 
and the Bureau of the Budget has 
indicated it will hold the classifi- 
cation open pending a conference 
with baking industry representatives. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. V. DANCEY REELECTED 
FOOD DISTRIBUTORS’ HEAD 


CHICAGO—R. V. Dancey, Detroit, 
was reelected president of the Na- 
tional Food Distributors Assn. at the 
2lst annual convention of the group 
at the Hotel Sherman here recently. 
E. J. Martin, Chicago, was reelected 
secretary-manager, and Chicago was 
voted as the site of the 1949 conven- 
tion. 

Association spokesmen termed the 
convention the most successful since 
the war for the store door service 
food distributors. After a welcoming 
address by Martin Kennelly, mayor 
of Chicago, Rep. Karl E. Mundt (R., 
S.D.), chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, ad- 
dressed the distributors at luncheon 
on the work of combating subversive 
groups inside and outside the nation- 
al government. 

Rep. Mundt was introduced by Rep. 
E. A. Mitchell (R., Ind.), who was 
honored by the convention as the out- 
standing food distributor of 1948. The 
owner of a food distributing business 
in Evansville, Ind., Rep. Mitchell was 
active in the attempt to repeal the 
federal tax. on oleomargarine. 

Dean McCarthy, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, South Bend, Ind., spoke on 
trends in taxation. Stephen Douglas, 
promotion director for the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
spoke on the sales promotion of food 
products based on ideas to make foods 
more palatable to consumers. Over 
200 manufacturers had exhibits at the 
convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAINS IMPROVE WHEAT 
OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—Re- 
cent rains have brought about a re- 
covery of crops in South Australia 
where some deterioration had begun, 
according to S. M. Kimpton of W. S. 
Kimpton & Sons, Melbourne milling 
concern. Rains averaged about 1% 
in. in the wheat areas of that state. 

Western Australia has had further 
light rains, and the crops in that state 
are satisfactory. In southern New 
South Wales and northern Victoria 
there has been no real relief from the 
dry spell, and this large producing 
area now urgently needs rain, Mr. 
Kimpton added. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesors 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
7 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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July 1 Wheat Stocks in Four Big 
Exporting Nations 39% Above ’47 


Wheat stocks July 1, 1948, in the 
four principal exporting countries— 
U.S., Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia—at 535 million bushels, were 
150 million bushels, or 39%, above 
1947, when stocks were the lowest 
since the record of 1,737 million bush- 
els in 1943. While stocks this year 
cannot be considered large, they are 
17% above the 1935-39 average of 
458 million bushels, the U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics reports. 

With a 111 million-bushel gain in 
the U.S., the net change in the other 
three countries amounted to 39 mil- 
lion bushels. The next largest in- 
crease, 54 million bushels, was in 
Australia, where the stocks of a year 
earlier reflected the poor crop of that 
year. Stocks in Argentina were 5 mil- 
lion larger, while those in Canada 
were 20 million smaller. 

A distinction between July 1 stocks 
in North America and in Argentina 
and Australia should be noted. That 
date marks the approximate begin- 
ning of the marketing year in North 
America and the stocks approximate 
carry-over stocks for North America. 
In Southern Hemisphere countries, 
however, stocks on that date include 
supplies for domestic use and export 
up to December when the new crop 
year begins in those countries. 


Production Up 10% 


Present prospects indicate that the 
1948 bread grain crop in the Northern 
Hemisphere may be about 10% above 
the small 1947 production, and at 
about the prewar (1935-39) level. 
Total output of bread grains in North 
America is much above average and 
in Asia is estimated to be moderate- 
ly above average, as well as larger 
than in 1947. In both Continental 
Europe and the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, production is still well below 
average, though substantially above 
last year’s low figures. 

In North America the combined 
outturn of wheat and rye is expected 
to be only about 3% below last year’s 
record crop. The U.S. wheat crop 
of 1,284 million bushels is about 525 
million larger than the prewar aver- 
age. The preliminary estimate of the 
Canadian wheat crop is 372 million 
bushels, which compares with 341 
million in 1947 and the prewar aver- 
age of 312 million. Cool weather with 
general rains helped fill the grain and 
offset earlier drouth damage. The 
rye outturn in the U.S. is about the 
same as in 1947 and much below av- 
erage because acreage has been cur- 
tailed sharply in recent years. The 
rye crop in Canada is estimated at 
26 million bushels, sharply above the 
13 million bu. harvested last year. 


European Crops Up Sharply 

The total outturn of bread grains 
in Europe is sharply above the small 
1947 harvest, though about 10% be- 
low the 1935-39 average. The expect- 
ed wheat crop of 1,460 million bush- 
els would be about 445 million bush- 
els or 44% larger than the poor 1947 
harvest, but 8% less than the prewar 
average. In addition to a good bread 
grain crop, there are good prospects 
in Europe for potatoes and other veg- 
etables. 

Crops are especially good in west- 
ern Europe. The wheat crop in 
France, estimated at 275 million 
bushels, shows an increase of about 
85%, compared with the 1947 harvest, 


and is only slightly below average. 
Above average yields on an increased 
acreage account for the substantial 
increase. Good crops, though below 
average, are expected in Italy and 
Spain. Yields are near average in 
these countries, but acreage is not 
up to the prewar level. 

Favorable conditions in the Balkan 
countries have resulted in a crop con- 
siderably larger than in 1947, though 
not up to average. Yields are near 
average, but acreage is still below 
prewar. Some exportable surplus is 
reported from this traditionally sur- 
plus area, especially in Rumania. 
Prospects in central Europe are also 
considerably better than in 1947. 

Unusually favorable conditions 
were reported from the U.K. during 
the growing season and yields were 
forecast to be better than average. 
Unfavorable weather at harvest time, 
however, in both the U.K. and France 
was reported to have caused some 
damage. 


African Yields Up 


Wheat production in Africa is 
slightly larger than in 1947 but still 
below average. Production in Egypt 
is placed at 40 million bushels, about 
the same as in 1947. The crop is 
slightly smaller in French Morocco 
and Tunisia, but these reductions are 
more than balanced by the substan- 
tial increase to 40 million bushels for 
Algeria, compared with last year’s 
harvest of 28 million bushels. 

Bread grain production in the So- 
viet Union is forecast to be larger 
than in 1947, but still well below 
average. The final outturn will, how- 


ever, depend to a great extent on 
weather conditions in Siberia and 
other eastern regions during the har- 
vest. A considerable increase in the 
wheat acreage is responsible for the 
larger outturn, with yields below 
those of 1947. The rye harvest is ex- 
pected to be a little below the 1947 
crop. Conditions have been variable, 
with drouth during the critical grow- 
ing period indicated to have reduced 
the yields of spring wheat over much 
of the important Volga area. Good 
conditions were reported during the 
growing season in the southern winter 
wheat area from which exports nor- 
mally originate. 

Larger than average wheat crops 
are reported for most of the principal 
producing countries of Asia. The crop 
in China is now estimated to be 25% 
above average and in Turkey about 
20% above average. The outturn is 
also larger than in 1947 for both 
countries. India’s crop appears to be 
slightly below average though 20% 
larger than in 1947. The crop in 
Japan is still below average but bet- 
ter than a year ago. Turkey is the 
only country in this area reporting 
rye production, which is reported this 
year to be smaller than in 1947. 

In Australia, where the harvest 
takes place in December, growing 
conditions are reported as favorable, 
except for the need of more rain in 
the South. Acreage is expected to 
be 5% or more below the 14.5 mil- 
lion acres seeded last year. Conditions 
are reported as generally favorable 
in Argentina, except in north Santa 
Fe. The acreage continues at a very 
low level. 





Break in Macaroni Export Jam 
Sought by Association Leaders 


Directors of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn., at a meet- 
ing in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, last 
week, took steps to break the appar- 
ent deadlock in export trade in maca- 
roni and noodle products. 

According to C,. L. Norris, vice 
president of the Creamette Co., Min- 
neapolis, and president of the maca- 
roni manufacturers’ group, no export 
licenses for macaroni products have 
been issued by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade since May 22. The sud- 
den cessation in licensing caught a 
large quantity of packaged goods, 
which had been prepared in anticipa- 
tion of continued export business, with 
no place to go. 

The directors voted to enlarge the 
association export committee to five 
members, whose duty it will be to 
investigate the licensing jam first and 
then to put forth every effort toward 
a long range export program in maca- 
roni products. It was pointed out that 
the industry has expanded substan- 
tially over prewar years and steady 
export outlets are necessary if this 
increased capacity is to be kept occu- 
pied. 

Expansion of capacity was largely 
to meet the wartime demands for 
macaroni products during times of 
searcities of other basic foods in this 
country. Manufacturers feel that ex- 
port restrictions should be removed 
to allow foreign outlets to absorb 
this increase in production, 


The enlarged export committee con- 
sists of Peter J. Viviano, World Pack- 
aging Co., Trenton, N.J.; C. W. Wolf, 
Megs Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Ben Jacobs, Washington consultant 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Henry R. Jacoby, food 
exporter, and Glen Hoskins, maca- 
roni consultant, Chicago. 


Publicity Director Appointed 


Robert M. Green, who has been af- 
filiated with Mr. Hoskins for the past 
several years, has been appointed by 
the macaroni association to be its 
publicity director. Mr. Green, who 
will take over his new assignment 
Oct. 1, after severing his connection 
with the Hoskins’ service, will help 
to sell the association’s proposed 
macaroni products promotion pro- 
gram to members of the industry who 
have not yet signed up to support it. 
A sign-up equal to 70% of the pro- 
duction of association members is re- 
quired before the program can get 
under way. The sign-up at present is 
about 5% short of the target. Non- 
members are invited to join in the 
promotion campaign, the same as 
association members, Mr. Norris says. 

When the sign-up is completed, Mr. 
Green will recommend the media to 
be used in the promotion program ad- 
vertising and will serve as liaison be- 
tween the macaroni industry and 
these media. 

A committee of two—one macaroni 
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industry representative and one dur- 
um miller—was appointed to work 
with the army quartermaster depart- 
ment, which has expressed a desire 
to alter the army specifications on 
the macaroni products it purchases, 
Conferences will begin within two or 
three weeks, when more is known 
about the average quality of new crop 
durum. 

Discussions between the macaroni 
association directors and representa- 
tives of durum mills concerning the 
type of raw material for the new 
crop year revealed that both durum 
granular and regular semolina were 
desired by various manufacturers, 
although satisfaction was expressed 
by a large segment of the macaroni 
industry over the uniform usage of 
granular which was inaugurated dur- 
ing the postwar period of longer ex- 
traction flours. 

Millers indicated that both types 
would be made available to the in- 
dustry. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF CIFE 


N. Y. Distributors 
Hold First 
Fall Meeting 


NEW YORK—tThe New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors held its 
first meeting of the fall season in the 
Produce Exchange Sept. 9. President 
Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trading 
Co., presided. 

Discussion at the meeting centered 
around current problems facing the 
industry and plans for the initial din- 
ner meeting of the season scheduled 
for October. The program for the Oc- 
tober meeting will feature discussion 
of credit checking systems, and a 
large attendance of flour distributors 
representing the New York area is 
anticipated. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NAMED CHAIRMAN 

CHICAGO — Clarence Francis, 
chairman of General Foods Corp., has 
accepted the chairmanship of the As- 
sociates, Food and Container Insti- 
tute. The group is a nonprofit organ- 
ization comprising 200 companies, 
corporations, institutions and_indi- 
viduals who cooperate with the 
armed forces by applying fundamen- 
tal research to food and container 
problems. Results of this cooperative 
research are expected to go far in 
giving the answers to problems of 
food supply and preservation uncer 
varying world-wide conditions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HAROLD W. HENSLER DIES 
FOLLOWING HEART ATTACK 


CHICAGO — Harold W. Hensler, 
associated with Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, for 29 years, diced 
the morning of Sept. 9. He suffered 
a heart attack while at work in the 
company’s plant office the morning 
before and was removed to a hcs- 
pital at Harvey, Ill. He suffered a 
second attack in the afternoon from 
which he did not recover. 

Mr. Hensler was a long-time staff 
member of Arcady Farms Milling 
Co. He served as secretary of the 
company for many years and also 4s 
assistant to the president. During the 
past few years, he has been doing sp°- 
cial work at the plant office at Rive’- 
dale, Il. 

Mr. Hensler was well known in the 
feed industry and was a member of 
the Chicago Feed Club. Mr. Hensler 
never married, and is survived by 
three brothers and two sisters. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
Wi ve glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita”’ 
ener of High-Grade 


Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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Flour Importers 


in Netherlands 
Form Trade Group 


AMSTERDAM—tThe Association of 
Netherlands Flour Importers has 
been formed in Amsterdam under the 
presidency of J. P. Meurs of Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co. 

Before the war there were two 
trade associations in Holland, one at 
Amsterdam and the other at Rotter- 
dam but they were liquidated during 
the Nazi occupation. The cooperation 
between the two former associations 
was extensive but it was considered 
advantageous to reform as one or- 
ganization. The new association is not 
yet fully operative but will come into 
action as soon as controls are lifted, 
thus dispensing with the necessity of 
keeping in being the present Flour 
Import Bureau, a body recognized by 
the government as representing the 
importers of The Netherlands. The 
members of the bureau’s board are 
all senior executives of the Dutch 
importing trade with J. P. Meurs as 
president, Karel Heslenfeld of Bul- 
sing and Heslenfeld as_ secretary. 
Board members are Theo. Verkley of 
Grippeling & Verkley, Jb. Schudde- 
boom of P. C. Vis & Co., Johannes 
Van Walbeek of Jas and Van Wal- 
beek, Rotterdam, and M. J. Buys of 
A. Ruoff & Co., Rotterdam. Mr. Buys 
recently joined the board in succes- 
sion to P. C. Donnszelmann who re- 
tired as a result of continued ill 
health. 

While the president and secretary 
of the Flour Import Bureau retain 
the same offices in the new associa- 
tion, several places have been allot- 
ted on the board to younger import- 
ers, a fact indicative of the progres- 
sive outlook of the trade under the 
guidance of Mr. Meurs. Members will 
be Gerald A. Boerman of Stolp & Co., 
Ltd., Jacob Wiegersma of “Meelunie,” 
Arent Vos of M. J. Vos, Haarlem, 
M. J. Buys of Ruoff & Co., Rotter- 
dam, and Walter Verhoeff of Ver- 
hoeff’s Meel-Import, Rotterdam. 

The cooperation shown during the 
last few years under control is to be 
continued when private enterprise is 
restored and the trade in Holland is 
noteworthy for the friendly spirit ex- 
isting between the various firms. All 
are convinced of the advantages of 
cooperation in a trade association 
and the cardinal principle of their ac- 
tivities, as expressed by the president, 
is that decisions are taken for the 
general good of the importers collec- 
tively and not for the benefit of any 
one individual. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEARING POSTPONED IN 
WAR REPARATION CASES 


WASHINGTON—tThe hearing set 
for Sept. 22 in five of the war repara- 
tion cases, in which the Department 
of Justice is seeking to recover rep- 
arations from numerous railroads on 
wartime rail shipments of govern- 
ment freight, has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

It is reported that the Department 
of the Army has requested the De- 
partment of Justice to delay distri- 
bution of the large mass of docu- 
mentary material filed by it with the 
commission in connection with these 
cases until after an examination of 
this material by army intelligence 
officers, for the purposes of national 
security, has been completed. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 
the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 


TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ash for 








BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














ARCHER- 


DANIELS 


MINNEAPOLIS 





ANIELS~/"MIDEAND ( 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @® MINNESOTA 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U. 8.4 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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WHEAT BREAD IN EARLY ENG- 
LAND—The early Englishman, it ap- 
pears, liked the fair, white wheaten 
loaf, though often he did not get it. 
Barley and rye had to be his bread 
mainstays. 

The Anglo-Saxon monks of the ab- 
bey of St. Edmund ate barley bread 
in the Eighth Century, we are told, 
because the income of the establish- 
ment would not permit of their feed- 
ing twice or thrice a day on wheaten 
bread. But in the latter part of the 
Eighteenth Century English laborers 
refused to eat bread made with only 
a third wheat and the rest barley and 
rye, saying that “they had lost their 
rye teeth.” 

In the satire of Piers Plowman, 
written in the time of Edward ITI, it 
is said that 

“Woulde no beggar eat bread that 

in it beanes were, 
But of coket, and clemantyne, or 
else clene wheate.” 

This taste, however, was only to be 
indulged “when the new corn [wheat] 
began to be sold’; for then a short 
season of plenty succeeded to a long 
period of fasting; the supply of corn 
was not equalized throughout the 
year by the provident effects of com- 
mercial speculation. The fluctuations 
in the price of grain, experienced 
during this period, and which were 
partly owing to insufficient agricul- 
tural skill, were sudden and excessive. 
On the securing of an abundant har- 
vest in 1317, wheat, the price of which 
had been so high as 80s. fell imme- 
diately to 6s. 8d. per quarter. 


@ The Reformation and the discov- 
ery of America were events that had 
a considerable influence upon the con- 
dition of the great body of the peo- 
ple in England. The one drove away 
the inmates of the monasteries, from 
whence the poor were accustomed to 
receive donations of food; the other, 
by pouring the precious metals into 
Europe, raised the price of provi- 
sions. In the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, wheat was three 
times as dear, both in England and 
France, as in the former half. The 
price of wheat, upon an average of 
years, varied but little for four cen- 
turies before the metallic riches of 


the New World were brought into 
Europe. 

The people of the days of Henry 
VIII felt the change in the money 
value of provisions, although the real 
value remained the same; and they 
ascribed the circumstance to the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. There is 
an old song of that day in the Som- 
mersetshire dialect, which indicates 
the nature of the popular error: 

“T’ll tell thee what, good vellowe, 

Before the vriars went hence, 

A bushel of the best wheate 

Was zold for vourteen pence; 
And vorty eggs a penny 

That were both good and newe; 
And this, I say, myself have seen, 

And yet I am no Jewe.” 

When wheat was 14d. a bushel, it 
was probably consumed by the people, 
in seasons of plenty, and soon after 
harvest. During a portion of the year 
there is little doubt that the English 
laborers had better food than the 
French, who, in the fifteenth century, 
were described by Fortescue thus: 
“Thay drynke water, thay eate ap- 
ples, with bred right brown, made of 
rye.” 

A Sixteenth Century historian says, 
speaking of the agricultural popula- 
tion, “As for wheaten bread, they eat 
it when they can reach unto the 
price of it, contenting themselves, in 
the meantime, with bread made of 
oates or barlie, a poore estate, God 
wot!” In another place, he says, “The 
bread throughout the land is made of 
such graine as the soil yieldeth; nev- 
ertheless, the gentilitie commonlie 
provide themselves sufficiently of 
wheate for their own tables whilst 
their household and poore neighbours, 
in some shires, are inforced to con- 
tent themselves with rye or barlie.” 


@ Variety of English Breads—Our 
historian then goes on to describe the 
several sorts of bread made“in Eng- 
land at his day, viz., manchet, cheat 
or wheaten bread; another inferior 
sort of bread, called ravelled; and 
lastly, brown bread. Of the latter 
there were two sorts: “One baked up 
as it cometh from the mill, so that 
neither the bran nor the floure are 
any whit diminished. The other hath 
no floure left therein at all; and it 
is not only the worst and weakest of 
all the other sorts, but also appoint- 
ed in old time for servants, slaves, 
and the inferior kind of people to feed 
upon. Hereunto, likewise, because it 
is drie and brickle in the working, 
some add a portion of rie-meale in 
our time, whereby the rough drinesse 
thereof is somewhat qualified, and, 
and then it is named mescelin, that is, 
bread made of mingled corne.” 

In the household book of Sir Ed- 
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ward Coke, in 1596, we find constant 
entries of oatmeal for the use of the 
house, besides “otmeall to make the 
poore folkes porage,” and “rie-meall, 
to make breade for the poore.” The 
household wheaten bread was partly 
baked in the house and partly taken 
of the baker. 

In 1626, Charles I, upon an occa- 
sion of subjecting the brewers and 
maltsters to a royal license, declared 
that the measure was “for the relief 
of the poorer sort of his people, whose 
usual bread was barley; and for the 
restraining of innkeepers and victual- 
lers, who made their ale and beer too 
strong and heady.” The grain to be 
saved by the weakness of the beer 
was for the benefit of the consumers 
of barley bread. 


Scene from a London Office 
Window — 


George E. Swarbreck, manager of 
the London branch of The North- 
western Miller, looks down upon this 
scene from windows of his office at 
52 Mark Lane. For a time recently 
he looked with apprehension, for the 
curved iron girders began to threat- 
en collapse. The nearest of them 
might not have done his own quarters 


in the adjoining building any good. 
The ruins are among the innumerable 
London souvenirs of the German air 
blitz of World War II. They are re- 
mainders of the historic Corn Ex- 
change, which was swept by fire on 
the night of May 10, 1941. The mem- 
bers’ room and the corn exchange 
chambers escaped serious damage but 
the board room and the offices of the 
Corn Exchange Co. were totally de- 
stroyed. 
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AW) eSTERDAY, TODAY ¢ TOMORROW 


VERSES FROM OPAL — Here’s 
something a trifle different from the 
customary poesy on this page. It 
comes from Opal E. Douthitt, 133] 
Bardstown Road, Louisville 4, Ky.: 


Four score and several years ago 

Our Fathers swung across a horse's 
back 

A “turn” of corn as off to mill they 
went 

To grind the grain to make heir 

daily bread. 


Our Fathers knew full well the 
value of 

Full stomachs to the rugged ives 
they led, 

And that to carry on at grueling 

‘tasks 

Their families must be happy and 

well fed. 


Today the miller plays a leading part 

In nourishing a hungry populac:, 

Not only does he yield the staif of 
life 

But ever and always he’s adling 
more. 


With cake mixes, bread mixes and 
tasty breakfast foods 
He caters to the nation’s appetite 
In war, in peace, the miller’s ai the 
front 
The first and foremost leader in the 
fight. 


We have an idea this must be biank 
verse, for we observe very little 
rhyme. Maybe it isn’t poetry ai all 
(though it looks like it). Anyway, 
it contains a poetic idea, and should 
please even the most modest and un- 
assuming miller. 


* * * 
BREAD-PUDDING 


The best dessert that mother 
made 
To make us full of vim 
Had milk and eggs, and raisins, 
too, 
And bread, up to the rim 
Of the old brown crockery 
That baked things to a turn. 
“Open the oven, dear, and look... 
I don’t want it to burn!” 


“Yes,” she’d say, “bread-pudding 
night. 
You’ll have to eat your fill.” 
It was a ritual of days 
That nourished from her skill. 
We’d pass our dishes back fo: 
more, 
And feel like husky men. 
.“Gee Mom, but that was good 
tonight! 
Please make it soon again!” 


Helen Maring 
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MILLER 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





ITHIN the past two years 
W the milling industry has been 

engaged in an_ intensive 
campaign designed to improve plant 
sanitation and insure purity of prod- 
uct. This campaign has been under 
the sponsorship of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, with Roy 
kK. Durham, director of the federa- 
tion’s technical service department, 
as coordinator and program planner 
for the various sanitation short 
courses that have been held in mill- 
ing centers over the country. 

That campaign and the short 
courses has replaced the attitude in 
the minds of some millers that “bugs 
will always be with us” with a new 
attitude of cleanliness and a recogni- 
tion that something can be done 
about flour mill insects. That “‘some- 
thing” is the realization that there 
is no excuse, other than neglect and 
poor housekeeping, for a consistent- 
ly high insect population in a mill. 

The scientific advancements in the 
field of insect toxicants has made pos- 
sible the control of insect pests of 
cereal products which in times past 
were tolerated mainly because not 
only the miller but the pest control 
industry itself was at a loss to com- 
bat them effectively. Practical re- 
search work carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, through its 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, as well as private in- 
vestigations, has added a wealth of 
information and “know-how” in the 
field of cereal pest control. 

This change in attitude is evi- 
denced by the increasing number of 
sanitation specialists and entomolo- 
gists in the employ of milling con- 
cerns. The entire time of these indi- 
viduals is spent in actively control- 
ling infestations and pests of cereal 
products and in continued research 
for better and more efficient meth- 
ods of such control. 

The purpose of this article is not 
to deal in generalities but to try to 
impart some information to millers 
whereby they may be able to clean 
up their own “backyard,” so to speak. 

The first point which must be con- 
sidered by any food processor is the 
over-all appearance of his plant. 
Good housekeeping both inside and 
out is the basic essential to an ef- 
fective sanitation and insect control 
program. Examine the surroundings 
of your plant. If used machinery, 





Mill Sanitation and Insect Control 


By M. S. Buckley 


Industrial Fumigant Co. 


scrap lumber and trash is piled in a 
disorderly manner, get rid of it, 
scrap it or burn it. Grain doors scat- 
tered over the wheat unloading area 
should be stacked neatly at least 
18 in. above ground level. This dis- 
courages rats from seeking shelter 
under them. If your wheat dump and 
loading track is littered with paper, 
scattered wheat and miscellaneous 
trash, instill some plant pride into 
the supervising employees of this 
area and make it neat. Everyone re- 
alizes that a certain amount of trash 
is inevitable in this area but it need 
not lay there indefinitely where it 
has fallen. If your trackage is soft 
and inclined to be muddy when wet 
a few yards of crushed rock can 
be placed in this area for a nomi- 
nal sum, thereby making it easier to 
keep clean and eliminating rodent 
burrows. : 

Going into your plant, is the ware- 
house in good order? Stocks neatly 
tiered. Are half filled sacks of ma- 
terial piled indiscriminately here and 
there. On your boot floor does the 
sweeper get the corners and between 
boots or does he merely make a path 
to walk through? 

In short, are good housekeeping 
methods in practice in your mill? 
Take a few minutes and make a tour 
of your entire plant. Take along a 
pencil and pad and make note of 
the general condition of each room 
or floor. 

The preceding remarks refer only 
to the aesthetic or outward appear- 
ance of the plant. In the majority 
of mills this should be no problem. 
What does it look like inside the 
machinery? This may present a dif- 
ferent picture. Often stress is laid 
on outward appearance and the con- 
ditions inside completely overlooked 
or ignored. The modern flour mill 
provides the ideal conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity and food material 
for certain cereal insects to live and 
breed. The dead spaces in boots, con- 
veyors and in other places are ideal 
for insect prolification. Frequent 
cleaning and good housekeeping will 
eliminate a great many of these 
breeding spots. 


Sources of Infestation 


A mill may become infested 
through any of the following ave- 
nues: 

1. From the grain stream enter- 
ing the mill. 


2. From. secondhand bags re- 
turned for refilling. 

3. .From purchased clear or low 
grade flour used in blending opera- 
tions. 

4. From infested flour returned 
by grocers, etc. 

5. From infested feeds or screen- 
ings stored near machinery. 

6. From installation of second- 
hand machinery. 

Any one or a combination of the 
above sources of infestation is capa- 
ble of introducing live insects into 
an otherwise clean mill. Often blame 
may be placed on a fumigation as 
being ineffective when the miller him- 
self is careless and allows reinfesta- 
tion through one of the six avenues. 


Wheat Fumigation 


It has been established by Cotton, 
Wagner and others in the field of ce- 
real pest control that considerable 
infestation may occur in the field. 
The major offender is the rice weevil 
(Sitophilus .oryzae); a strong flier 
which may spread from field to field 
with great rapidity. Recent evidence 
indicates a moderate amount of field 
infestation by the lesser grain borer 
(Rhyzopertha dominica) which is fast 
becoming one of the most serious 
pests of stored cereal products. 

Too often the grain is held in 
farm bins or in small line elevators 
which are highly infested with prac- 
tically every species of grain infesting 
insect. Ideally the problem should 
be attacked at its source, on the 
farm. At present, due to lack of suf- 
ficient education of the farmer in the 
proper use of fumigants and his re- 
ticence to make any expenditures 
other than those absolutely neces- 
sary for the actual harvesting and 
marketing operations, the control of 
insect infestation must remain the 
problem of the mill or terminal ele- 
vator. Practical working methods 
have been developed for the rapid 
detection of the hidden infestation 
in wheat but until the millers take 
a united stand in refusing to pur- 
chase infested grain for human food 
no great progress will be made in 
improving the condition of such 
grains reaching the market. In short, 
someone must be hurt in the pocket- 
book before any effort toward im- 
provement is made. 

Present conditions being as they 
are the miller is faced with doing 
his best in removing or halting such 





infestation as may be present in in- 
coming cereal grains. 


Selection of Grain Fumigants 


The first problem is in choosing a 
method for killing this infestation. 
The most practical method is the 
use of certain fumigants which may 
be applied directly to the grain. 
There are two types of grain fumi- 
gants in wide use today: A liquid, 
volatile in nature; and a solid gran- 
ular substance which evolves insec- 
ticidal fumes upon being added to 
the grain. 

There are four basic types of for- 
mulations of liquid grain fumigants 
on the market today. With minor 
variations they comprise the major 
portion of this type of fumigant and 
are sold under a wide variety of trade 
names. These are: 

1. Ethylene dichloride, 75%; car- 
bon tetrachloride, 25%; this is com- 
monly referred to as “three-to-one.” 

2. Carbon bisulfide, 20%; carbon 
tetrachloride, 80%; usually referred 
to as “80-20.” 

3. Ethylene dibromide, 5%; car- 
bon tetrachloride, 65%; ethylene di- 
chloride, 30%; known as E B-5. 

4. Chloropicrin; often referred to 
as tear-gas. 

The principal solid fumigant is cal- 
cium cyanimide which is fed into the 
grain stream as it enters the bin. 

There is a great deal of conflicting 
opinion among grain men as to the 
most effective type of liquid grain 
fumigant. Of those fumigants listed 
one is just as good as the other if 
applied properly and in sufficient 
amount. Many operators are wrong- 
ly informed as to the proper tech- 
nique in applying a grain fumigant. 
With the exception of chloropicrin, 
a liquid grain fumigant should not 
be applied to the grain stream as it 
is entering the bin. Since most of 
the liquid fumigants mentioned are 
highly volatile much of the effective- 
ness is lost by applying them on the 
stream. They should be applied some- 
what as follows: 


Method of Application 

1. Method and dosage for apply- 
ing ethylene dichloride-carbon tetra- 
chloride mixture. 

The standard dosage for this fumi- 
gant is 3 gal. per 1,000 bu. One gallon 
should be applied to the surface of 
the first 100 bu. entering the bin and 
2 gal. poured on the last few bushels 


(Continued on page 21a) 


BETTER 
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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manu flacluKxing Chemists 
7 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto « Valleyfield 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. © Rahway, N. J. 

St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 

Chicago, Ill. . Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Guaranty of Parity and Reliability 
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Efficiency 


The New $2,000,000 Burrus 
Feed Mill at Ft. Worth, 
exas, Is Carefully Engi- 
neered for Maximum La- 
bor Efficiency. 


e A car of grain may be unloaded in six minutes Part of the pellet mill line in the mill. The pellets may be sacked off as they 
By Mar tin E. Newell on this tilting dump. come from the machines or elevated to storage bins. 


Associate Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


F'*NHERE are over two miles of 
conveyor belts in the new Bur- 
“=~ rus Feed Mills plant at Ft. 
Werth, Texas. 
xcept for inordinate size, that is 
a ‘rite statistic to cite about a new 
mill. 
sut in the case of the recently 
opened $2 million Burrus plant, the 
figure has a deeper significance be- 
cause it puts a finger on the central 
fact about the new Ft. Worth plant 
—the whole operation has been care- 
fully engineered for maximum labor 
efficiency. It is estimated that at full 
operation the mill will produce a ton 
of feed at about one-fourth the 
man-hour labor required in the aver- 
age efficient feed mill today. 
The big 10-story plant has mixing 


capacity for 105 tons of mash feeds MN i EM Raa ce “a ug 

View from the drive end of the three main mixing lines in the new fe mill, Pellets coming from e machines are cooled in 

per hour, 35 tons of scratch feeds The mash mixers are above and the molasses mixers below. Each line has a this specially built cooler. Air cools the feed 
(Continued on page 29a) capacity of 35 tons of feed an hour. in 16 minutes. 





Percentage feeders discharge the correct amounts of in- The discharge from the hammermills is collected by the Ingredients dumped by hand are dumped into the hooded 
gredients for the different feeds into the main cyclones shown above and spouted to various ingredient hoppers above. Dust is controlled by an air 
mixer lines. storage bins. suction system. 


A molasses tank and regulator is at the left. In the back- One of the 100 H.P. hammermills in the new mill is shown View of the elevator headhouse showing grain being dis- 
round are the feed redressing sifters ahead of the storage in the picture above. A 50 H.P. fan blows the charged on to the conveyor belt over 
bins and packers. feed to bins. the tanks. 
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direct tc 
Economics of Bu ranster o our |=: 
a satisf 
from W: 
By Cc. W. Gor don ences . 
t o 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. - Tanat 
EDITOR’S NOTE:~ This report flour could be as satisfactorily ac- The bulk storage tanks at the $1.60 per $100 worth of revenue. — 
was presented originally at the 1948 complished when stored in bulk in bakery must incorporate features as The current period is regarded by dling y 
annual convention of the Association tank as what occurs now in bag stor- listed above, and in addition must railroad officials as an ideal time to: 
of Operative Millers, and is reprinted °°: We are specifically referring be protected by some outer housing for establishment of tank car move- 
- . nad P to the bio-chemical reactions and and have a source of heating so that ment from the standpoint of the ex- Bulk stor 
from the AOM Bulletin. the baking-off quality of the final a constant temperature must be re- isting shortage of rolling stock. Any ana bu 
vo ¥ product after the flour spent three tained through the three- to four- additions made to it would be favor- = yor: 
: or four weeks in bulk storage as week period of bakery storage. In able to them. Also, the financing of vey ors 
on pre te Nee iy ly ag compared to these characteristics addition, the bakery storage tanks such additions by tank car compa- bs an 
Inc.. to determine first whether after spending a similar period of should have a medium provided for nies or private industries would be ae 
» ee lete system of bulk. transfer time in sacks as at present. agitation as a slight tendency to- likewise looked upon with favor. 10% cont 
f fi — could be accomplished be- The research done on this phase ward caking was found in our ex- The mileage allowance has recent- re 
r - ite. mills and bakeries withous indicated that such storage was ex- periment where the storage period ly been increased from 144¢ per mile ! i 
pe eduction of any unsolvable  ttemely practical from the biochem- was in excess of four weeks. to 2¢. This 2¢ per mile applies on . 
biological or physical problems, and ical standpoint as well as from the Can we anticipate a favorable total mileage, both empty and loaded, 
secondly, to determine whether eco- standpoint of the baking quality. It freight rate structure on railroad and in a like manner to that nw Btor aa 
nanaie justification for this new sys- aS, however, recommended that movement of flour in bulk, and what in existence on other tank cars 1- Tan) cal 
tem of handling and transporting flour stored in bulk should be ade- will be the basis for development dependently owned. _ a 7 
flour would be found as a result of quately malted, and that enrichment of this rate? A status quo on freight rates on z 
& an installation should occur in the bakery rather There is, of course, an economic movement of flour in bulk is the p: »- To al 
_ : : than in the mill. It was further angle present in the freight rate diction of our railroad counsel. Now 
_ This report, therefore, concerns foynq that bulk storage provided a structure developed for movement of In using a reference period f bul! h 
itself with a specific study made for Virtually sealed container and had flour in bulk. Therefore, the sub- costs as a base or benchmark, wh it wh: a 
Caw and is based on volume less moisture loss than when stored ject was researched by the writer adjustments are required or whit 
and distances between our flour mills i, sacks. Hence, “apparent” absorp- and information gained was to the hazards have to be contended wit! ? 
in Omaha and Denver and our bak- tion in the flour may be less although _ effect that although no rate was now The study we made followed a p»- eo 
eries in Omaha, Indianapolis, Milwau- the actual absorption is identical. in effect under the Western Freight riod of major improvement and »- 0 me 
kee and in Columbus and Hamilton, It will be noted from the above Classification, that if and when one velopment in our company’s syste n mek co 
Ohio. , that although bulk storage will re- were developed, it would be identical of material handling, both throug - Mil 
We will later outline the problem$ quire certain minor attention and ,to the present rate on sack move- out mills and bakeries. This pro- e 
which initially occurred to us to- possibly some changes in the order — ment. gram required a relatively small c:»- 
gether with the answers we found of formulation, otherwise bulk stor- The reason for this as explained ital asset investment and provid d 
to each of them. This is since some age introduces no problem, but in’ to me was that railroads, although a major and immediate return in re- Fixe i ¢ 
of the research and the formula that fact has some advantages. subjected to more movement of emp- duced labor costs. Buli. fic 
we used would be of interest and Under this new system of bulk ty tank cars than now occurs, would It is our opinion that unless a ee 4 
might prove of value to others in the handling, have physical problems have the advantage of controlling company’s present material handling Tan.. ca 
milling and baking industries who are een introduced into product or the tank car loading and would no_ enterprise is first organized and c»- otal 
interested in researching the possit equipment? doubt establish and enjoy a 60,000- veloped in this manner, the base * 
bilities of bulk flour shipment. The type of railroad car to be used 1b. tank car minimum, as compared from which cost projections on buik con 
Our study includes the work of was researched and we found that with a current minimum of 40,000 flow are made will be unsound and 
the company’s engineering, produc- either aluminum or stainless steel 1b. on boxcar movement. the final results will not reflect tie 
tion and research departments, and would provide a satisfactory medium This controlled loading as referred true economic picture, nor will it as- == 
also drew heavily on outside sources, for inter-plant transfer. The design to in the foregoing paragraph, al- sure management of a maximum re- 
each one of which we regard as an must include a minimum of air spaces though not a factor at the present turn on its investment. The matec- 
authority in its own field of en- to avoid condensation in the event time since the 60,000-lb. minimum rial handling methods which provid: d 


deavor. The problems presented, re- 
sults of research, and economic evalu- 
ation, follow herewith. 

Since we are breaking loose from 
traditional methods of handling flour, 
will unfavorable bio-chemical reac- 
tions now present a problem? 

Tank car movement of flour would 
entail bulk tank storage at the bak- 
ery. It was, therefore, necessary to 
determine whether the aging of the 


that flour is taken direct from the 
mill stream at a relatively high tem- 
perature. 

The tank car design must, in ad- 
dition to the. above, be designed for 
a tight air seal and lend itself to 
discharge through the use of auto- 
matic equipment, and have provision 
for good sanitary practices. This 
means adequate access hatches for 
cleaning, etc. 


is in effect and maintained by ODT 
regulations, it is anticipated by the 
railroads that this restriction will be 
lifted at some future date and then 
a large portion of their boxcar move- 
ments on flour will go back to the 
former 40,000-lb. car minimum. 

The railroads would also have al- 
most a complete reduction in freight 
claims which at the present time on 
boxcar movement amount to about 





the basis for our comparison co 
sisted of a direct conveyor delivery 
to the end of a boxcar from the ba: 
filling units. It involved mechanic. 
handling of unit loads, both in o 
mills and bakeries, and a direct ski 
or pallet movement between outsi:« 
storage warehouses and bakery !- 
cations where such bakeries were n» 
on railroad sidings. 

This unit load handling by mechan- 
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picture, Robert Whiteside, junior in milling chemistry, sends the doug" 
through the sheeting rolls. Two doughmixers are shown in the foreground. 
At the right, Mr. Whiteside places dough fermentation bowls in the ferme’ - 
tation cabinet. Donors from the milling and baking industries gave $16,5() 
to help equip the plant. Several manufacturers have loaned equipment ‘0 
the college and others have sold equipment for the bakery at cost. The bakery 
will serve to acquaint students with commercial bakeshop practices. 





KSC PILOT BAKERY—A pilot plant bakery, obtained through the coopera- 
tion of the milling, baking and allied industries, was recently completed at 
Kansas State College in Manhattan. The bakery will be used for commercial 
scale research in the department of milling industry at the college. In the 
pictures above, some of the new equipment in the bakery is shown. At the 
left, Prof. John A. Johnson, who is in charge of the plant, is shown wheeling 
a stainless steel dough trough from the fermentation room. In the center 
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ical means to and from storage, and 
direct to and from street trucks as- 
sured us of a low cost operation and 
a satisfactory basis or benchmark 
from which to project cost differ- 
ences between sack and bulk move- 
ment of flour. 

What does the total capital asset 
investment require for a bulk han- 
dling system, consist of, and amount 

? 

* Capital Asset Investment 
Total cost 


Bulk storage tanks 


and building 4@$125,000. .$500,000 





Tank car cost ...... 25@ 5,000.. 125,000 
Conveyors or air- 

WOYOTB ccccccccces 5@ 4,500.. 22,500 
Street trucks (con- 

BRING@EB) cccccccece 3@ 12,000.. 36,000 
BAL pdeecvcesecsaccescoeseccessees $683,500 
Mme COMCINMONCY .....ccccsces Thece $68,800 

BRAM TOTAL oc pecsvesecssase $751,850 


xed Charges on Above Investment 


Annual 
cost 


Stor: se tanks and 


es LGR fc eer eece $500,000 @12%. . $60,000 
nD, GU As-e-a.0 0 6 G66 125,000@15%.. 18,800 
ee 22,500@12%.. 2,709 
Stre SRORE i ceve 36,000@21%.. 7,550 
To al $89,050 


N.>w that we have our brand new 
bul! handling system in operation, 
wh: are the savings? 


Cost Reductions Effected 


Annual 
mn). cOG w.fting lees 1% 2. ccciccccs $ 45,009 
Rec ed labor costs— 

2 ere eee ee ae 44,000 
Sac CORt GlIMIMBTION ... bic ieiecss 39,500 
Sav..z in rental on outside storage... 18,000 
Milk e allowance, 975,000 @ 2¢ ... 19,50) 

Bt BPPreeryvr reer rT erere ae te Ce $166,000 

Cost Additions Introduced 
Annual cost 
Fix GUMIBOR icccoscvivceeescanes $ 89,050 
Bul flour operators 

( DES BGG) a cveccscvscessvcses 36,500 
Tru operation (3 @ $4,000) ...... 12,000 
Tan. car maintenance (25 @ $300).. 7,500 

Olt Sierrerrrrrrerererr rs rte a $145,050 


o we find an ample margin be- 
tween present costs and projected 
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costs on the new systems to amortize 
the total capital investment in a rea- 
sonable period of time? 


Net Annual Cost Effect 


Cost FOAUCHOM cececsccceccesessess $166,000 
Cost BAGItION cicsccccccsecccsssccse 145,050 
Se DONE “55% 6360s ees eee es esas $ 20,950 


Saving per cwt.—3.2¢. 
Period to amortize— 
751,850+ 20,950—35 years. 

We, therefore, have found no eco- 
nomic justification for a complete 
bulk flow system on a company-wide 
basis. Realizing the study today as a 
generalization, we ask ourselves the 
following question: 

Since economic justification for an 
over-all installation was not found 
present, what possibilities exist for 
sectional and/or regional application ? 

Sectional: We refer here to an in- 
stallation of a section of the bulk 
flour system and exclusive of the 
railroad car phase of it. 

We then found that we could eco- 
nomically and with many advantages 
install bulk storage tanks in bakery 
locations. This applies first to new 
bakery locations where the original 
cost is low. Second, to bakery loca- 
tions where they are installed as a 
part of a major expansion program, 
and third, in existing bakery locations 
for the purpose of solving a storage 
problem and where sufficient space 
could be taken away from our manu- 
facturing department or found in the 
property adjacent to the bakery for 
the storage tanks required. 

Regional: This term is used to de- 
scribe a complete bulk flour system 
installation to an individual bakery, 
and includes the railroad tank car 
part of the movement. 

An initial study of such a regional 
application for our own company did 
not find distance or volume factors 
that would provide a_ satisfactory 
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period of amortization on the capital 
investment required. It is the opinion 
of the writer, however, that such 
situations do exist within the indus- 
try, but that no general applications 
will be found. 

Principles made apparent by the 
above economic survey are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A complete transfer system of 
flour in bulk including tank car move- 
ments appears to have definite possi- 
bilities. Although the economics did 
not work out favorably in our own 
specific survey, we believe that indus- 
trial applications will be found where- 
in the complete system will prove 
economical. 

Also, no unsolvable problems in 
aging, equipment, or methods, seem 
to exist. 





: Sa 


2. High volume and short dis- 
tances present the most favorable 
factors for a complete bulk’ system. 
A combination including high vol- 
ume and short rail travel will be 
found to contain the greatest oppor- 
tunity for savings in handling of 
flour in bulk. 

3. An inflated reference period 
should. be guarded against. The ref- 
erence period of current costs used 
for savings estimates must be first 
adjusted for improvements in cost 
reductions that can be made at low 
investment cost in bulk storage tanks 
and mechanical handling in order 
to avoid the above condition. 

4. Sectional or regional applica- 
tions may exist where a total sys- 
tem is not justified. Separate re- 
searching for partial installation as 
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Prompt —REUABLE REPORTS. 


Das Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co, 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


hilt W. 3 LONG Al suctia ? 
















N. CLARK STREET 


ILLINOIS 





Flour Exchange 





The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Mina. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 


Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 


100 Gold St. 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


eis sc le 
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Fils 





birthplace of world-famous 


For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Trade Mark 





Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 


Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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H. C. PURVINE 
510 Shelby Building 
Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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suggested above is indicated if the 
entire system of bulk handling proves 
impractical. 

5. Changes in the economic cycle 
will have an important bearing on 
whether or not a bulk flour systenr 
is:economical. Increased flour prices 
—sack cost—mileage allowance—or 
rental on buildings will be favor- 
able, whereas cost of construction, 
cost of equipment, etc., will prove 
unfavorable factors. 

6. More of the new and less of 
the old would have greatly changed 
the economic answer we found. In 
new bakery construction there will 
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be cost avoidance possible due to no 
need of pallets, skids, fork trucks, 
buildings for storage, etc. Also, where 
major expansion is contemplated this 
same situation will apply. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fragment Guarantees 
Do Not Make Sense, 
Mill Technicians Say 


CHICAGO—The technical advisory 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation is of the opinion that 
there is no sound basis upon which a 








miller can, at this time, make a 
guarantee of maximum fragment 
count in his flour. 

The fragment count question was 
discussed pretty thoroughly by the 
committee at its recent meeting in 
Minneapolis and the mill technolo- 
gists who make up the committee 
unanimously agreed that the deter- 
minations of fragment counts in flour 
have not yet become sufficiently 
standardized and accurate to justify 
any kind of a guarantee to flour buy- 
ers regarding the maximum fragment 
count. 

Under’ the 


heading, “Fragment 





EVIDENCED by the most pro- 
gressive millers today, the trend is 
definitely toward complete modern- 


ization. 


This means the 


Sprout-Waldron has kept pace 
with this trend by designing a com- 


SPR 


ti ae ie 


‘RECORDS A TREND 
TO MODERNIZATION 


installation of 
new milling equipment streamlined 
for sanitation and present-day pro- 
duction requirements. 


DIMM 





pletely new Double Roller Mill. 
This unit (the “480”) incorporates 
the ultimate in sanitary features, 
efficiency, and economical operation. 


For the answer to your modern- 
ization program, it will pay you to 
know more about Sprout-Waldron’s 


new “480” Double Roller Mill. 


Pa. 


AX oxrdediorima, Ursyasn> 


Get full details today by contact- 
ing Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, 


“The Finest In Milling Equipment 
—Since 1866” 
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Guarantees Don’t Make Sense,” the 
Millers National Federation had this 
to say in a current issue of the Hook. 
Up, federation publication: 

“Almost every mill technician js 
aware of the great variation in frag. 
ment count as between different lap. 
oratories. In extreme cases one lab. 
oratory will report a count five o, 
six times as great as will another 
This is chiefly due to the fact that 
different investigators have different 
ideas on what constitutes a fragment, 
and how large a fragment must be to 
be counted. Some attempt has been 
made to standardize methods, but this 
is easier said than done. The ceter. 
mination of fragment count is pretty 
new and more time will be recuired 
before it settles fully into a routine, 

“Another point to be kept in mind 
is that fragment count has a way 
of jumping up and down from on» day 
to another without much advan > no- 
tice. Until the reasons for thes: va- 
riations are determined fully, and 
until fragment count can be br: ught 
under more complete control than 
now is the case, it would be h ghly 
hazardous to guarantee what it 1 iight 
be on a shipment of flour to be ade 
sometime in the future. 


An Index of Cleanliness 


“Most intelligent flour buyer: are 
well aware of these facts, and they 
use fragment count as it ought 09 be 
used—as an index of the re) :tive 
cleanliness of various mills. Thi t is, 
a mill which is fairly consiste:t in 
lower fragment count than the «ver- 
age is doing a superior job along 
sanitation lines, while one whi: h is 
usually relatively high in fraginent 
count is not doing as good a job sit 
should and therefore may not »e a 
desirable source of supply. There are, 
however, a few flour purchasers who 
have been deluded into thinking that 
fragment count is an absolute and 
not a relative factor of cleanliness, 
and in trying to obtain fragment 
count guarantees they have put this 
device to a use for which it is cer- 
tainly not now adapted. In fac’, in 
several instances the fragment guar- 
antee has been used as a means of 
running out on high-priced contr..cts. 

“The statement is _ occasionally 
made that the pure food author ities 
have set a certain figure for irag- 
ment count, and that they will seize 
products analyzing higher than this 
figure. Any such statement should 
be discounted 100%. As far as we 
have been able to learn, no :uch 
limit exists; and we have been un- 
able to find any case in which the 
seizure of flour or other action for 
violation of state or federal pure ood 
laws has been based either large]. or 
solely upon high fragment coun.. It 
is quite true that the author ties 
often use fragment count in teil 
investigations, but they know hat 
relatively high fragment count isu- 
ally results from some visible frm 
of uncleanliness, which is discl: sed 
upon further investigation. 

“What is said here is not inter ded 
in any way to minimize the im 0!- 
tance of fragment count as an ir jex 
to sanitary mill operation. The up 
to-date miller will use this de ‘ice 
as a means of checking the condi ion 
of his plant and its output, but he 
is certainly quite a ways from the 
time when he ‘can safely use it f 
commercial purposes.” 
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MILL COGS. 


We make ALL kinds. in* Dressec 
p~ y's Y TO RUN t 

and keyed. Write for circular DW . 
and instruction sheets free. 
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The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Inc. 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


PROFIT NOW FROM TESTED 
PLANT SANITATION METHODS. 
MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETINS. 
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Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Con- 
tinuous Insect Control System and the “EN- 
TOLETER" Scourer-Aspirator for dry-cleaning 
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ONSIDERABLE — experimental 
work with the staining test as - 


a means of detecting hidden in- 
festation in wheat has been done in 
our laboratory. Starting May 1, 1948, 
we first made a few test stains in 
order to become acquainted with the 
technique and with the appearance 
of wheat kernels that had been af- 
fected. We were able to identify nu- 
merous spots and to pick out kernels 
containing the larval and _ pupal 
stages of infestation and in some in- 
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Observations on Wheat Staining 


By Eldon Smurr 
Chief Chemist 
American Flours, Inc. 


stances we found completely formed 
weevil just prior to their emergence 
from the kernel. This work was in- 
tensely interesting and a program was 
outlined and the following tests were 
made: 

Positive larval and pupal identi- 
fication was the first step. On May 21 


a 60-gm. sample of wheat from a 
well-blended mix was taken and 40 
adult weevil placed in the sample and 
left until May 24. All adult weevil 
were then removed from the wheat 
and the sample was allowed to stand 
for 13 days—one half of the period 
from egg to pupa or adult in the life 
cycle—then the sample was divided 
into equal portions, one for experi- 
mentation and the other for control. 

The experimental sample was 
stained with the iodine stain. From 
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\ MAKING BOTH 
ENDS MEET 


In roll grinding and corrugating two factors 
must be established if the miller is to keep his 





profits steady—one is consistent performance, 
the other economy in maintenance. 


Since 1878 millers who have ‘geared’ to 
ESSMUELLER SERVICE have always made 
“both ends—consistency and economy—meet”. 


To illustrate today’s operations... break rolls reground and 
corrugated once each period, and all smooth rolls reground 
once during each two periods, run from .0015¢ to .002c per 
sack of flour ground. And gain in yield alone well off-sets this 


service cost. 


Thus, as you can readily see, it always pays 
to—“send your rolls to ESSMUELLER.” 


If you are not now receiving “CHAFF” 
monthly — the laugh-packed little book 
which tickles the funny bones of millers 
all over the country —just send us your 
name and address and we will gladly 


put you on the list. 
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this sample 35 kernels were removed 
which showed typical purplish iodine. 
starch reaction spots. All 35 kernels 
were opened and examined under a 
low-power microscope, with the fol- 
lowing findings: 13 contained live 
larvae and 22 of the spots were feed- 
ing holes, smut spores or black 
specks attached to the bran coat. 

Therefore, we estimated, we should 
find 13 live weevils in the 30-gm. con- 
trol portion of the original sample 
at the end of the first life cycle ‘rom 
egg to adult. The control was allowed 
to stand 20 days more and at the end 
of that period 16 live weevil ere 
removed, 3 more than had been -sti- 
mated. 


As soon as harvest was over we 
started to work again on the sta’ iing 
test and our first problem was t: see 
if we could check the results of the 
iodine stain with the acid fuchsir red 
stain on the same wheat sample. [he 
acid fuchsin stain is made up by . iix- 
ing one gram of acid fuchsin, 5 cc. 
glacial acetic acid and 950 cc. of is- 
tilled water. The iodine stain is rm ade 
by using one gram of iodine, wo 
grams of potassium iodide and 00 
cc. of distilled water. 

On our first trial, we did not zet 
a check on the two stains. Sar ple 
No. 1 showed 23 iodine spots and « aly 
10 fuchsin red spots. We then | :ed 
the microscope and checked the s m- 
ple, kernel by kernel and found ‘ :at 
with the use of the iodine stain ‘ at 
some of the spots were black sp: ‘ks 
attached to the bran coat. 


Iodine Color Confusing 


By rejecting ‘those black spoi ‘ed 
kernels (which are difficult to de ect 
in the presence of the purple iod ne- 
starch color), we could check. S:m- 
ple No. 1 showed 9 iodine spots ind 
10 with fuchsin red. Sample No 2 
showed 5 iodine spots and 6 fuclisin 
red. We found, that in using the ‘wo 
stains, unless we used the micvro- 
scope, we always counted higher w ith 
iodine than with fuchsin red. So we 
rejected the iodine stain and ued 
only the fuchsin dye because of its 
easier identification color. 

To establish a normal count on he 
1947 crop wheat, we carefully chec':ed 
a composite sample of year-old elk 
tor wheat, which had been stored 
der the best of conditions and c#re- 
fully handled throughout the yex, 
during which time it was fumiga ed 
once. 

In a 5-gram sample of the year- \ld 
wheat we found 3.3% stung kerr °ls 
with 10 egg plugs. This was chec! ed 
several times and the 3.3% figi:re 
was taken as perfect storage co! nt 
for that year. In the laboratory ve 
had available samples of 13 pure 
rieties from two local variety 1 st 
plots. When this wheat was ripe it 
was harvested and threshed by h: 1d 
and stored in separate airtight me al 
cans. 

Using 5-gram samples of each of 
the 13 pure varieties thus harves °d 
and threshed, we found only one k r- 
nel in the whole lot that had bx 'n 
punctured. We followed this test |p 
and on Aug. 22 collected 6 samp ’S 
from uncut wheat fields. These sa }- 
ples were taken from fields about t 0 
miles apart, making a distance f 
about 12 miles between the first a 4 
last sample. 

In only one sample, a 5-gram pt 
tion containing 180 kernels, we fou 4 
6 egg plugs. All other five samp. 'S 
were free of feeding holes or es 
plugs. 

Our problem at American Flou 
Inc., is primarily one of wheat st 
age, our efforts were all direct 4 
toward recognizing insect infest: 4d 
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wheat during the early stage of in- 
festation. When we had completed 
our preliminary work, we started 
checking our new wheat stocks, using 
5-gram samples in the testing of each 
lot of wheat. Following are the re- 
sults of 13 tests taken from Aug. 19 


to Aug. 24: 
Sample No.of Feeding Egg % 
kernels holes plugs stung 
mm DL sosece 162 0 4 2.4 
No. 2 168 0 0 6 
et etic sé 155 0 2 1.3 
Me, 4 wcccce 170 0 0 0 
Mme, © ccccce 160 1 5 3.1 
mm, © cc ccce 160 1 2 1.3 
No. 7 155 0 0 0 
mm © -oyeves 157 1 2 1.3 
mn ©icasces Bee 0 4 2.3 
nm 2 weees 167 2 2 1.2 
No. 11 ..... 144 0 2 1.4 
Me. 12 ..... 153 0 2 1.3 
mm, 1S csecs 163 0 2 1.2 


We also tested three cars of wheat 
that were handled farmer to elevator 
storage on Aug. 24. The results of 
those three tests are: 

Car No. 1, No. 2 hard winter, 59.5 
lb. test, 12.5% moisture. A 5-gram 
sample contained 155 kernels. The 
test showed no feeding holes and 2 
egg plugs per 5-gram sample. 

Car No. 2, sample grade, 58.6 lb. 
test, 13.5% moisture, 165 kernels per 
5-gram sample which showed one 
feeding hole, no egg plugs. 

Car No. 3, No. 2 hard winter, 59 Ib. 
test, 12.5% moisture, 167 kernels per 
5-gram sample which showed no feed- 
ing holes and no egg plugs. 

During August we _ encountered 
some difficulty with sprouted wheat, 
obtaining a high count unless the mi- 
croscope was used to check the dyed 
spots. From one lot of sprouted wheat 
we took 10 kernels that had sprouts 
from 1 to 2 millimeters long. These 
kernels were dyed with the fuchsin 
red stain and the sprouts stained 
deeply. 

The sprouts were then broken off, 
the kernels dried and restained. This 
time the germ end of the kernels took 
on the deep crimson red color of the 
dye. We found that any sprouting 
that causes a break in the germ cov- 
ering will stain deep red. 

It is our belief that the dye stain- 
ing test is very useful in the labora- 
tory. We have found, in previous mill 
tests, that there are two possible 
sources of fragments in flour. One is 
the fixed source in the mill proper 
and. the other is variable, having its 
origin in infested wheat. 

The fixed source—the mill proper— 
can be controlled by a rigid sanitation 
and good housekeeping program. The 
test therefore is useful in controlling 
the variable source, that of infested 
wheat. It will be found ‘that there 
is a relationship between the frag- 
ment count in the finished flour and 
the amount of weevil-sting in the 
wheat used to make that flour. 

We have not done any work on 
wheat with a moisture content of 
more than 14% as we believe that 
wheat with that amount of moisture 
cannot be kept in sound condition. 
We also believe that wheat with a 
moisture content of 12.5% or less, 
and kept under 70° temperature is 
very unlikely to become infested. All 
Samples that were tested were be- 
tween 12.5 and 14% moisture and 
higher than 70° temperature. 

It is our opinion that the wheat 
Staining test is a valuable test for 
the elevator operator in helping to 
solve his storage problems. If the 
equipment can be set up in the ele- 
vator and one of the elevator em- 
Ployees trained to make the test, 
it will enable the operator to draw a 
better picture of the condition of the 
wheat in the various bins and to keep 
insect infestation to a minimum in 
the wheat that is finally sent to the 
mill. 
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E. A. Whiteman Prepared to Refute 
‘'No Change in 50 Years’’ Statement 


f I HOSE who like to give voice to 
the oft-repeated comment to the 
effect that ‘there has not been 

any change in the flour milling proc- 

ess for the past 50 years” had better 
not let Elmer A. Whiteman hear 
them say it. 

Mr. Whiteman, supervisor of flour 
and feed manufacture for General 

Mills, Inc., has just completed his fif- 


tieth year as a miller and he could 
paraphrase the Negro ballad singer’s 
lament to an observation that might 
go: “Nobody knows the changes I’ve 
seen.” 

The miller’s fiftieth year ended 
Sept. 12, 1948, and according to his 
associates in the industry, he still 
is “going strong.” General Mills cur- 
rently is engaged in building a new 


mill at Los Angeles and that new 
construction, plus modernization pro- 
grams at various other units in the 
company’s chain, keeps Mr. White- 
man pretty well occupied. 

The changes that have been made 
in milling in the past 50 years, Mr. 
Whiteman says, will be apparent in 
the company’s West Coast mill and 
he adds that the mill will be a far 





Accurate | 


By today’s standards, the marks- 


















manship of Robin Hood and William Tell 
would be nothing unusual. In a recent 
New York archery tournament, all win- 
ners had all arrows shot, 180 each, in the 
target—a good portion of them bull’s eyes. 


SWISS SILK has been hitting 


meant capacity production 
of fine flour for the millers 
of America. 


SWISS SILK 


bull’s eyes for over a hundred years... 
every yard of Swiss bolting cloth is in- 
spected for uniformity of aperture and 
weave, smoothness of texture and freedom 
from imperfection . . . features that have 
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cry from the mills that he knew when 
he started in the game as a boy of 15. 

His first job in a flour mill was with 
the Portland (Ore.) Flouring Mills. 
He started work there Sept. 13, 1898, 
and he started where most all cub 
millers start—on the business end of 
a broom. He stayed with the Portland 
company until June, 1907, working 
up through the usual job progression 
of sweeper-oiler-bolter-grinder and 
worked in various plants operated by 
the company at Spokane, Lind, Ta- 
coma, Portland, Dayton, Odessa. The 
company had mills in all those cities. 

When he quit the Portland com- 
pany in June, 1907, he took a job at 


COLUMBIA 


PITTSBURGH 
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the Hammond mill at Seattle under 
John J. Mulvey. He was a part of 
a general exodus of men, 23 of them, 
who switched jobs from one com- 
pany to another at the same time. 

Mr. Whiteman did not stay with 
the Hammond mill long, resigning 
Dec. 15, 1907, to come to St. Paul, 
Minn., to look for a milling job—and 
finding one. On Jan. 10, 1908, he be- 
gan working for the W. J. Davis Mill- 
ing Co. at Rice Lake, Wis., and that 
job lasted until November, 1910, when 
the mill burned. 

His next job was with the Chero- 
kee Mills at Shawnee, Okla., a plant 
that was owned and operated by the 


Southwest & New England Bank at 
Kansas City. The mill was sold in 
1912 to the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
At the time of the transfer of owner- 
ship, Mr. Whiteman moved on to the 
old Grant mill at Larned, Kansas, 
where he stayed until September of 
that year. He resigned that job to 
accept employment at Hastings, 
Minn., with William Lowe, general 
superintendent of Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son in the mill that is now a part of 
King Midas Flour Mills. 

Back to the Southwest for his next 
job—Jan. 1, 1914, Mr. Whiteman 
worked in the Stafford, Kansas, plant 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corp., 
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A blend of Columbia U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate and Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate made specifically for use in self- 
rising flours. In a variety of sieve 
specifications to assure perfect blend- 


ing with flours. 
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Elmer A. Whiteman 


where he was_ superintendent. He 
stayed with the Larabee company for 
five years, working at Stafford, 
Hutchinson and Wellington, Kansas; 
Clinton, Mo., Sioux Falls, S.D., and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

He left the Larabee company July 
1, 1919, to work for the J. C. Chris- 
tenson Milling Co. at Madelia, Minn. 
A short time after taking that job, he 
received an offer of a higher paying 
job with the Wells-Abbott-Neiman 
company at Schuyler, Neb., as assist- 
ant to the general superintendent. He 
was with that company for three 
months, leaving in December of 1919 
to work for the H. D. King Milling 
Co., Faribault, Minn., where he start- 
ed the company’s durum mill. 

It wasn’t long until the Wells-Ab- 
bott-Neiman company induced him to 
return as general superintendent of 
three of its flour mills and five eleva- 
tors.. That was in March of 1920 and 
in the following June, Mr. Whiteman 
attended the annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
which was held in Buffalo, N.Y. He 
returned from the convention to find 
his job “gone out from in under him.” 
During the week that he was in Buf- 
falo, the company had failed and mill- 
ing operations were suspended. 

The court appointed Mr. Whiteman 
custodian of the properties while the 
legal proceedings attendant to a re- 
ceivership were being conducted. He 
stayed on.as custodian until Novem- 
ber, 1921, when he took a job with 
the Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas. He was with that company until 
March 15, 1922, when he joined the 
Washburn-Crosby organization under 
George Cormack, then general supcr- 
intendent. 

His first assignment with Wash- 
burn-Crosby was as superintendent 
of the Star & Crescent Milling Co. 
in Chicago. Later on in the year ‘ie 








Superior Carsive Toots 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
3744-48 Minnehaha Avenue 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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GOOD RESULTS With SOUND ECONOM’ 


Kill includes egglife and larvae. Destroys 
rodents without carcass nuisance. Cylinde’s 
25 to 180 lbs., and handy 1 Ib. dispens:r 







* bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to case. 
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was transferred to the Washburn- 
Crosby plant at Buffalo, for what 
was to be the longest period in his 
varied milling career. He was super- 
intendent of the “H”’ mill until 1937, 
when he became superintendent of all 
Buffalo mills until August, 1945, when 
he was promoted to supervisor of flour 
and feed manufacture for General 
Mills, the position he now holds. 

Mr. Whiteman was married in 1914 
at Rice Lake, Wis. He has one son, 
Gordon E. The first Mrs. Whiteman 
died a short time after his birth. Mr. 
Whiteman was married in 1919 to his 
present wife, Katherine. 

He has been active in the affairs of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
for most of his life and was elected 
president of the organization at the 
Dallas, Texas, convention in 1936 and 
presided at the 1937 convention of the 
association which was held in Detroit, 
Mich. 

His principal hobby is golf, which 
he plays in the 80’s. His associates all 
attest to his ability as a poker player, 
too. He is a consistent winner, so it 
cannot all be attributed to luck, which 
he modestly says has a lot to do 
with it. 

Mr. Whiteman has taken an active 
part in the introduction of the. pro- 
gram of employee training in the 
many General Mills plants over the 
country. The company currently is 
preparing an advanced milling course 
for those millers who have completed 
the basic course, an adaptation of the 
AOM correspondence course for use 
in GMI plants. He is a strong sup- 
porter for technical education. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hazards in 
Electrical 
Maintenance 


‘ auire manufacturing plant re- 








quires more or less continuing 

electrician service in_ the 
maintenance and repair of existing 
equipment, in installing new equip- 
ment, and in making the modifica- 
tions and rearrangements involved in 
the ordinary course of plant enlarge- 
ments, process changes, and the like. 
As a rule, all of this work is handled 
by one or more fulltime plant elec- 
tricians. This discussion has to do 
primarily with the electrical hazards 
connected with the work of these 
men. 

The hazards, other than electrical, 
are considerable. They have to do 
mostly with the use of ladders and 
scaffolds; with the handling, lifting, 
moving and placing of motors and 
other electrical equipment; with the 
use of the hand tools involved; and 
from such factors as bad housekeep- 
ing, bad arrangement, lack of ade- 
quate planning, flying particles, and 
the like. The hazard is often not 
limited to those doing the work, but 
also may extend in substantial meas- 
ure to other workers. Therefore, 
planning for the safety of all con- 
cerned from the start of each opera- 
tion until its completion should be a 
fundamental part of these activities. 

In repair work on electrical cir- 
cuits, there is always the hazard of 
electrocution, or from injury due 
to being caught by machinery unex- 
‘pectedly started. Very positive meas- 
ures are necessary to prevent the 
unexpected energizing of the circuit. 
The best method is to arrange control 
switches so that they may be locked 
in the open position with the key in 
the possession of the person doing 
the work so that only he, or a per- 
son specifically designated by him, 
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can remove the lock and close the 
switch. In case two or more persons 
may be exposed, the group leader 
should be given the responsibility of 
affixing the lock and removing it only 
when it is fully safe to do so. In 
many places a tag is placed on the 
open switch to show that men are at 
work on the equipment, but this is 
not as reliable as the use of locks, 
and is not recommended as a sub- 
stitute. An even less reliable device 
is to block the switch open with a 
piece of wood. Even stationing a per- 
son at the switch with instructions 
to close it on signal is not always 
reliable because such signals can be 


misinterpreted and also, unless the 
person in charge, is very careful to 
impress upon all concerned the im- 
portance of great care in such op- 
erations, unexpected slips are likely 
to occur with fatal results. 

The planning for a given job will 
include, of course, decision as to 
what, if any, protective equipment 
is needed such as rubber gloves, in- 
sulating mats and the like, goggles 
or masks to give protection against 
flying objects or flashes, screens to 
protect others against flash from arc 
welding, or from flying particles if 
chipping or drilling is involved, prop- 
erly safeguarded extension lights, 


lla 


etc. All of this material should be 
assembled at the start of each job 
and checked to make sure that it is 
in proper condition and available as 
needed. 

The maintenance of _ electrical 
equipment in operating condition in- 
volves a considerable amount of rou- 
tine testing and inspection. Effec- 
tiveness of the grounding of such 
equipment should be checked on a 
regular schedule depending upon con- 
ditions and the type of equipment 
involved. Control devices such as cir- 
cuit break switches and the like 
require frequent inspections. Grounds 
—particularly those inside — should 





TOUGHER 


This Super Gloss two ply flour bag was developed by the 
packaging laboratory of Arkell and Smiths with the help of the 
country’s largest mills. It is designed to satisfy two needs - the 
need for a bag stronger than the traditional single ply flour 
bag - the need for a more attractive package at no additional 


charge. 


The two plies of extra tough paper, skillfully formed into a 
Laboratory and field tests indicate 
the Super Gloss two ply bag to be as much as twice as strong 


bag, supply the strength. 
as the one ply bag. 


SEALS BETTER 


over on packer. 





A specially designed white clay coating prepared from a 
closely guarded formula gives this bag exceptional whiteness. 
Carefully ground inks applied by modern flour bag presses give 
the printing an outstanding gloss. 


Specially located vents around the top of the bag allow 
escape of air between plies, which reduces fluffing or boiling 


TWO PLY FLEXIBILITY allows easier folding and sealing on 


automatic closing equipment and gives a neater appearance. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. MOBILE, ALA. WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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be checked for evidences of mechan- 
ical injury or corrosion. Earthed or 
driven grounds outside may lose 
their effectiveness in spells of dry 
weather, hence they should be 
checked at such times. The hazard 
factor is always present in all work 
of this sort because there is always 
the danger of contact with uninsulat- 
ed current-carrying parts and there 
is always the possibility of a part 
presumably grounded losing its 
ground and becoming live through an 
insulation failure. Safety in this work 
lies in the careful working out of 
safety procedures for all conditions 
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involved and the faithful adherence 
to these procedures.. 

One troublesome hazard which 
usually is more of a fire than an 
accident hazard, results from the 


- overfusing of circuits by unauthorized 


persons. If, due to overloading, fuses 
“blow” or circuit breakers operate 
frequently, the process workers are 
likely, if they can get access to 
them, to bridge them by various 
means. This causes overheating burn- 
outs, fires, and the failure of in- 
sulation. The remedy, of course, is 
to provide circuits of capacity ade- 
quate to the maximum loads that will 
normally be placed upon them and 


in addition, it is frequently advisable 


to provide — locked fuse boxes to 
prevent tampering by unauthorized 
persons. 

In general, the attitude that should 
be followed in guiding all inspection 
work of this nature is to view it as 
preventive inspection. Inspection at its 
best keeps such close account of con- 
ditions as to permit the provision of 
additional or higher-capacity equip- 
ment or the taking of other suitable 
preventive, measures before trouble 
develops. Not only does this policy 
mean fewer interruptions to service, 
but it is also an important factor 
in preventing accidents. 








PATENTED 


HE BUHLER PATENTED DRIVE — Smooth but intensive in screen action. This per- 
fect mechanism has proved a boon to all users of cleaning, screening, sifting and bolting 
machines. Many thousands have benefited from its use in a variety of trades. In none is it 
of just the same importance as to the Seedsman. The Buhler provides those “just right” sepa- 
rations. Maximum capacity. Major cleaning results. Steady-as-a-rock vibrationless machines. 


The Bubler Drive is supplied as Standard Equipment with all recip- 
rocating type Eureka Seed Cleaners giving these machines an unparal- 
leled supremacy in value to the Seedsman. The Bubler is also supplied 
in single units for attachment to other makes of cleaners. When 
making inquiry, mention your type and size of machine. We will take 
the kinks from your drive problems. 


Consider your daily call for delicate screen separations. A careful selection of screens sizes 
remains of importance but to these must be imparted the correct application of screen 
movement. The Buhler Drive provides this in a smooth motion, holding the seed down 
to the face of the screen as compared with the indiscriminate jump of the unsatisfactory 
eccentric. An intensity of action gives each and every round hole, slot or wire mesh its 
maximum usefulness. In such a manner the Buhler revolutionizes all screen work. 


Catalogue 137 tells you all about the Bubler Drive 






The Worlds Largest Line of, Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 


and a full range of Eureka Seed Cleaning Equipment. 
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Particular attention should be paid 
to the hand tools used on electrical 
work. So far as possible, handles of 
such tools should be of insulated ma- 
terial, or protected by effective in- 
sulation. For example, many electri- 
cians bind the handles of their pliers 
with tape. This insulates and pro- 
vides a better grip, and if properly 
maintained, is satisfactory for most 
conditions. It is not an adequate sub- 
stitute for rubber gloves in work on 
live circuits, but when contact is 
unexpectedly made with ordinary 
voltages, such insulation is very like- 
ly to mean the difference between 
a serious injury and no injury. 

Electricians are skilled workers and 
like most. skilled workers have 
learned their trade through formal 
apprenticeship courses or by being 
assigned as helpers to qualified elec- 
tricians. However, formal training in 
safety has not yet become general 
or thorough enough so that we can 
reasonably assume that electricians 
as a class need no further training 
in safe procedures. They frequently 
have unsafe habits of work without 
realizing it. Many of them take 
chances knowlingly in the belief that 
they can “get away with it.” How- 
ever, the accident record of this type 
of work does not justify any sucn 
attitude on the part of any elec- 
trician. Therefore, the responsible 
head of every plant employing elec- 
tricians should see that careful atten- 
tion is paid to their work practices 
and whatever training and instruc- 
tion they may need for safety, should 
be given. The injury rate for plant 
electricians as a class is high. In 
plants where thorough attention is 
given to safety their:injury rate is 
low. It could be low in all cases. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


An Early 
English 
Millwright 


J nai BRINDLEY, millwright 





and founder of the canal system 

of England, was born at Thorn- 
set, in Derbyshire, England, in 1716. 
His father, who was a small tenant 
farmer, did no more work than was 
absolutely necessary, but would go 
many miles to a bull-running. His 
mother was industrious, but had so 
little education herself that she was 
unable to help James very much in 
this respect. As a consequence, he was 
almost self-taught even in reading, 
writing and arithmetic. In _ fact, 
throughout all of his life, his writing 
was scarcely legible, and he had a 
propensity to spell words as they were 
pronounced in the Derbyshire dialect. 

But he early showed mechanical 
ability. There was a grist mill near 
by, and in return for helping occa- 
sionally in the mill the miller let him 
examine the water wheel, cog wheels 
and drums, and experiment in making 
small models of the machinery. 

As he showed so much ability in 
this respect, in 1733 he was appren- 
ticed to Abraham Bennett, a mill- 
wright near Macclesfield. 

Bennett was himself a drinker an 
tavern frequenter, and his workmer 
naturally, were of the same _ typ« 
Brindley’s apprenticeship was for sev 
en years, and for the first year or s 
he seemed to have been employe: 
mostly in running for beer to. th 
tavern and doing other jobs whic! 
taught h’m little. Perhaps for this 
reason he learned slowly, and, lik« 
many other apprentices, was made < 
butt for the jokes of the journeymen 

Gradually, however, he was seni 
out to make repairs on the mills in 
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FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to 
Government Standards easily and eco- 
nomically. All nutrients are supplied in 
accurately controlled premixed form. 





The original combination of starch base 
carriers—minimum increase of ashcontent. 


pH control assures stability; minimum 
vitamin potency loss. 


Free flowing— uniform feeding—excellent 
dispersion. 


Uniform particle size of ingredients and 
carriers. 
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Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of 


FLOUR BLEACH 


Produced by an organization thoroughly 
experienced in the synthesis of organic 
chemicals. 


Provides optimum color removal based 
on new manufacturing process (Patent 
applied for). 


Less Oxylite needed to obtain optimum 
color removal. 


Economical to use because of uniform 
bleaching power. 


Use in your present equipment—no change 
in procedure. 








THE NEW, IMPROVED | 


Winthrop CHLORINATOR [| 


| Easy, Accurate | 
Flour Processing . 


Developed by Win- 
throp-Stearns, made 

by the American Ma-; 
chine and Foundry Co., 

The Winthrop Chlori- 
nator offers you these 
outstanding features: 


Only non-corrosive materials are used 
throughout. 


The panel has been designed to facilitate 
easy cleaning and servicing. 


All controls are mounted on one panel. 


The Flowrater meter has uniformly spaced 
gradvations over the entire scale length and 
accurate measurement over wide flow range. 





M ter type indicators with wide, easily 
read scales make possible accurate control 
of the distribution of chlorine and air to 
individual agitators. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Consult our Technically-Trained Rep- 
resentatives on your enrichment, 
bleaching and maturing problems. 


sina Sram 


\ 
SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


@ Prompt delivery from our stock depots: 
Rensselaer (N. Y.), Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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the neighborhood, and began to show 
an ability to suggest improvements 
to fit the conditions. 

It should be remembered that at 
that time there were no civil engi- 
neers, and the millwrights had to 
do almost anything in the setting up 
and repairing of a mill. 

Finally, on a case much more com- 
plicated than usual, Bennett and his 
workmen got started wrong, and 
practically fell down on the job. 
Brindley heard about it at the tavern 
and, going to the mill over Sunday, 
discovered what was wrong. When 
Bennett returned with his workmen 
Monday morning, they found Brind- 
ley hard at work straightening out 
the trouble. The job was finished on 
time and was a great success. This 
added much to Brindley’s reputation 
as an inventive workman, and made 
him in demand for jobs which in- 
volved peculiar difficulties. 

After his apprenticeship, Brindley 
remained as a journeyman with Ben- 
nett until the latter’s death two years 
later. Then, in 1742, at the age of 26, 
he set up for himself as a millwright 
at Leek. 

For the first 10 years he was busy 
repairing or designing mills through- 
out all that country, but from that 
time gradually became more and 
more interested in canal work. 

In 1752 he devised an ingenious 
arrangement for draining coal pits at 
Clifton. Seven years later he con- 
structed an important canal from 
Worsley to Manchester, including an 
aqueduct over the river Irwell. This 
was a great success, and encouraged 
similar projects, including the Grand 
Trunk Canal connecting the Trent 
and Humber rivers with the Mersey. 
In all he laid out over 360 miles of 
canals, and is said to have once de- 
clared that the best use of the rivers 
of England was to feed canals. 

He died in 1772 with many of his 
works uncompleted. He was a good 
example of the early self-taught Brit- 
ish engineers to whom England owed 
the foundations of her machinery, 
factories, canals and railroads. 


R. B. Dodds 


TRIP TO EUROPE—R. B. Dodds, 
manager of the Entoleter Division of 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., went to Europe early in Septem- 
ber in the interests of his company. 
He will be with J. F. Lockwood, tech- 
nical director of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
agency for the Entoleter in England 
and continental Europe. Mrs. Dodds 
accompanied her husband. They are 
making the trip on the Queen Mary 
and plan to return shortly after Oct. 1. 
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Static Electricity in Grain Plants 


The purpose of this discussion is to 
‘eall attention to the occurrence of 
static electricity in grain handling 
and processing plants, to describe 
conditions under which static elec- 
tricity may introduce danger of ex- 
plosion or fire, and to outline pro- 
tective measures which may be taken 
to guard against this danger. 

The generally accepted theory that 
static electricity is generated by con- 
tact and separation of dissimilar 


By C. M. Park 


Mill Mutuals Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Chicago 


substances served very well to ex- 
plain the occurrence of this form of 
electricity in grain handling and 
processing plants. Belts running on 
pulleys, grain and other materials 
flowing in spouts, materials enter- 
ing and leaving bucket elevators or 








VORLD’S LARGEST PRODUC 
OF FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


being fed to and discharged from 
belt conveyors, grain and other 
stocks falling freely through air, and 
dust-laden air passing through ducts 
and collectors, are all typical of con- 
ditions under which appreciable quan- 
tities of static electricity may be 
generated. 


Sources Checked 


About 10 years ago a series of 
field investigations were undertaken 
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to determine the’ prevalence of 
sources of static electricity in grain 
and milling properties. No attempt 
was made to measure voltages or 
the rate of energy generation, but 
detectable static accumulations were 
indicated in a surprisingly large num- 
per of places. In connection with this 
investigation, it was found that one 
of the small Neon type fuse testers 
could be used as a sensitive and 
convenient means to detect the pres- 
ence of static. 

Conditions in several flour mills 
were investigated during the cold 
weather when the buildings were 
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IT’S HERE — the streamlined sanitary 
new Allis-Chalmers Purifier with the 


features you asked for. 


A-C made a nationwide survey in 
the industry. Results indicated you 
wanted an all-metal purifier with effi- 
cient functional design and, above all, 
greatest possible sanitation. 


heated and relative humidity was 
low. Evidence of static electricity 
was found in wheat being dis- 
charged from bucket elevators. It 
was found on metal linings of wood 
spouts, and on ungrounded metal 
bins and hoppers. Ungrounded metal 
dust collectors in several cases were 
found to be heavily charged. Practi- 
cally all leather and rubber belts 
were found to be generating static, 
and rubber V-belts were particularly 
active generators. 

It was especially significant that 
ungrounded belt guards and similar 
metallic masses in close proximity to 
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NEW SECTIONALIZED 


MAGHE. 
SIEVE Pramas, / 


belts tended to accumulate charges 
of static, and in one case the rate 
of accumulation on a metal belt 
guard was sufficient to produce a 
four-inch spark discharge at approx- 
imately 15 second intervals. 


Heat and Low Humidity and Static 


In unheated grain elevators the 
tendency to generate static electricity 
was much less noticeable than in 
heated flour mills. During periods 
of low atmospheric humidity, how- 
ever, it has been possible to detect 
static in grain streams, on unground- 
ed metal spouts and hoppers, and on 
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New Purifier Bulletin 


Illustrated bulletin 06B7130 has de- 
tailed information on construction 
features, unit sizes and other tech- 
nical data. Your copy will be sent 
by return mail. Write for it today! 
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ungrounded metal dust collectors and 
sections of metal ducts handling dust- 
laden air. 

In one particularly interesting case, 
where grain was falling freely from 
a spout into a reinforced concrete 
grain bin, a faint luminous haze was 
observed above the surface of the 
grain in the bin when a metal tape 
was lowered into the bin to measure 
depth of the grain, and spark dis- 
charges from six to eight inches long 
occurred from the tape to the metal 
ring surrounding the manhole in the 
top of the bin. 

The investigation indicated that 
static electricity is prevalent in flour 
mills during seasons when the build- 
ings are heated and that it may oc- 
cur in unheated buildings at times 
when atmospheric humidity is low. 

It is apparent that atmospheric 
humidity affects the occurrence of 
detectable accumulations of static, 
and this conclusion is supported by 
investigations made during the heat- 
ing season in mills equipped with 
air conditioning apparatus for con- 
trolling both temperature and hu- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
article was originally presented at 
the 1947 meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
is reprinted here with the organiza- 
tion’s permission. 
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midity. In such mills little evidence 
of static electricity could be found 
when the relative humidity was 50% 
or more. 

High atmospheric humidity would 
not be expected to affect the gen- 
eration of static, but it does tend to 
maintain films of moisture over the 
surfaces of nonconducting paths which 
permit the flow of sufficient current 
to neutralize static charges as rapidly 
as they are generated. 

There are two principal hazards 
associated with static electricity in 
grain and milling plants. The first 
is the danger of personal injury re- 
sulting from the reaction of em- 
ployees when subjected to shock from 
a static discharge. Where such shocks 
occur in the vicinity of fast moving 
belts and machinery there is defin- 
ite danger that a man will jump back 
into a belt or machine and be se- 
riously injured. 

The second serious hazard is the 
possibility that combustible dust may 
be ignited by a static discharge. 
Where dust is suspended in air such 
ignition might cause a dust explosion, 
and the ignition of static accumula- 
tions of dust by a static spark could 
result in a serious fire loss. It is usu- 
ally difficult to establish a_ static 
spark as the source of ignition in a 
dust explosion, but a_ substantial 
number of fires have been caused by 
static spark ignition of dust deposits. 

The discharge of static from such 
a material will be made up of minute 
discharges from individual fibers or 
elements of the material, and will be 
in the form of a brush discharge 
having a faint blue color. 


The Accumulation Hazard 

Even though the voltage causing 
each such minute discharge may be 
high, the amount of energy repre- 
sented is altogether too small to raise 
particles of dust and the air sur- 
rounding them to a temperature high 
enough for ignition. If, however, the 
charges from a large number of 
nonconducting fibers are collected on 
a single isolated conducting mass, a 
single spark discharge from _ that 
mass may represent an amount of 
energy equivalent to the sum of all 
the individual minute charges. Under 
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such conditions the discharge spark 
may have ample energy to ignite 
suspended dust or dust deposits. It 
follows that the discharge of static 
electricity becomes dangerous only 
when static charges may subsequent- 
ly be discharged to some adjacent 
grounded conductor in the form of a 
hot spark. 

For example, a belt of nonconduct- 
ing rubber bristling with static would 
not be hazardous unless there were 
ungrounded conducting objects in the 
immediate vicinity. It can be said, 
then, that the hazard of static elec- 
tricity does not lie in the noncon- 
ducting material which is one of the 
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dissimilar materials serving as the 
static generator. It lies in such un- 
grounded conducting objects in the 
vicinity as may serve as accumula- 
tors and store energy from a large 


“number of minute static discharges. 


Identification of the hazard asso- 
ciated with static electricity simpli- 
fies the development of protective 
measures. Attempts to collect static 
from belts and other generators by 
means of grounded combs or festoons 
of tinsel usually fail to provide the 
protection desired and in a milling 
or grain handling plant it would be 
impractical to attempt to collect static 
at all of the multitude of points where 









it might be generated. On the other 
hand, it is not impractical or particu- 
larly difficult to eliminate unground- 
ed conducting objects which might 
collect static charges from belts, 
moving grain, or moving’ dust-laden 
air. 
Humidity Control 
Humidity control is the most ef- 
fective general method for protecting 
against hazards of static electricity, 
and relatively little evidence thereof 
is to be expected in air-conditioned 
flour mills. Humidity control is not 
generally practiced in grain elevators 
or in feed mills, however. 
In such occupancies other means 
for the control of static dust must 
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be used. In feed mills particularly the 
problem of static electricity will prob- 
ably become progressively more se- 
rious. It has never been the usual 
practice to provide heat in feed mills, 
even during cold weather, and the 
low relative humidity associated with 
artificial heat has never been a 
factor. 
Grounding Is Vital 


It is usually assumed that 50% 
relative humidity is the lower limit 
for humidity protection against static 
electricity. When atmospheric humidi- 
ty may frequently fall below that 
level, the only effective protection 
against static is grounding. 

Grounding, as far as static elec- 
tricity is concerned, consists of pro- 
viding conducting paths which «an 
carry the small currents necessary 
to neutralize static charges. Such 
conducting paths need not have low 
electrical resistance to be effective. 

Where belts are run on metal pul- 
leys, the static hazard can be effec- 
tively controlled by using belts of 
conducting rubber and by grounding 
machines and _ shafting. Questions 
have been raised regarding the eff« ct 
of the oil film in sleeve bearings and 
it has been suggested that the 
grounding of shafting through bear- 
ing hangers might not be effective 
because of the insulating effect of 
the oil] film in the bearing. Because of 
the area of the oil film in relation to 
its thickness, and because of mois- 
ture and impurities present in the 
oil, leakage through the film would 
be expected to be sufficient to pre- 
vent dangerous static accumulations 
on shaftings or pulleys. In several 
tests it was impossible to detect 
static accumulations on_ shafting 
wich was grounded through a sin:-le 
bearing hanger. 

Conducting rubber cup belts in 
bucket elevators provide an effective 
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means for grounding the metal cups 
and the boot pulley if the boot is of 
nonconducting material. Metal leg 
casings and elevator head shafts 
should, of course, be grounded. Met- 
al linings of grain spouts should be 
ponded together to form a continuous 
conductor and should be grounded, as 
should the draw-off and _ loading 
spouts for belt conveyors. 


Ground All Metal 

Metal bins and metal hoppers or 
gates in concrete or wooden bins 
should be grounded, and it is par- 
ticularly important to ground all 
metal portions of pneumatic systems 
in which dust-laden air is handled. 

In fact, complete protection against 
static electricity must include ground- 
ings of all metallic portions of ma- 
chines which may be in contact with 
moving grain, grain products or dust, 
grounding of all metal parts of belt 
guards and other metallic objects in 
contact with or adjacent to noncon- 
ducting belts, and grounding of all 
metal portions of elevating and con- 
veying equipment and of storage con- 
tainers. 

Grounding connections should be 
sufficiently rugged to withstand or- 
dinary mechanical injury, and con- 
nections to grounded objects should 
be secure and permanent. Groups of 
lines of equipment may be grounded 
to a common grounding conductor 
provided that conductor has at least 
two effective connections to ground. 

It is apparent that static protec- 
tive grounding in a grain or milling 
plant is likely to involve an exten- 
sive network, but where static sup- 
pression through humidity control is 
not practicable, there is no other 
effective method of providing pro- 
teciion. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Contributions of 
Experiments in 
Human Nutrition 


HE studies of experimentally 
[TFinsucea isolated vitamin defi- 

ciencies have contributed three 
major advances to nutrition research 
which could not have been achieved 
through animal studies. First has been 
the recognition of the symptoms 
which may be expected to result from 
a mild deficiency of one or more of 
the vitamins. The recognition of such 
early signs of vitamin deficiency 
make possible early treatment and 
the subsequent prevention of more 
severe forms of malnutrition. Thus, 
vague symptoms of weakness, fatigue, 
headache, failing vision, burning of 
the eyes and abnormal sensitivity to 
light, lack of appetite, nausea, poor 
memory, mild mental depression, skin 
lesions and unusual reddening of the 
lips or tongue, once formerly dis- 
carded as insignificant or largely the 
result of imagination must now be 
looked upon as possible signposts of 
beginning vitamin deficiency. That 
these symptoms may have other 
causes as well must not be lost sight 
of. 

This brings up the second contribu- 
tion of human nutrition studies—the 
development of valuable objective 
diagnostic methods for confirming 
Suspicion of nutritional inadequacy. 
Two interesting examples of this are 
found in electrocardiogram responses 
and in observations on gastrointestinal 
motility. Cardiologists who normally 
disregard slight variations in charac- 
teristic wave patterns as evidence of 
cardiac disturbance now realize that 
certain of these minor deviations are 
specific early indications of thiamine 
deficiency. Likewise in the absence 
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of any gross structural abnormality, 
slightly delayed excretion of a barium 
test meal may be disregarded as 
evidence of intestinal obstruction, but 
must now be recognized as another 
sign characteristic of thiamine defi- 
ciency. Biomicroscopic examination 
of the eye will confirm suspicion of 
vitamin A and. riboflavin deficiency 
through recognition of characteristic 
changes in the cornea. These diag- 
nostic methods serve the dual pur- 
pose of confirming vitamin deficiency 
as evidenced by vague subjective 
symptoms, as well as of providing 
routine clinical methods for early 
detection of such deficiency even in 


the absence of subjective complaints. 

A final major contribution of hu- 
man studies has been the establish- 
ment, within relatively precise boun- 
daries, of the human requirement for 
many of the vitamins under varying 
conditions of age, sex, activity and 
environmental surroundings. While 
such values theoretically might be, 
and often have been, deduced by rela- 
tive comparison with animal require- 
ments on a body weight basis, the 
figures thus obtained are at best only 
approximations which do not take 
into account differences in species re- 
sponse, need and utilization of the 
various nutrients and their possible 
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biosynthesis. Many of the experi- 
ments on induced vitamin deficiency 
in man _ have _ included _ observa- 
tions on urinary output of the vita- 
mins as affected by different, meas- 
ured levels of vitamin intake, thereby 
serving as important balance studies. 
Correlation of vitamin intake levels 
with the appearance of early defi- 
ciency signs and quantitative deter- 
mination of the amounts of vitamin 
supplements required to overcome 
these deficiency manifestations have 
provided a means for determining 
minimum protective requirements of 
many of the vitamins.—Borden’s Re- 
view of Nutritional Research. 
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NEW SERIES WOLF 
j4{ DOUBLE ROLLER MILL 


Millers are convinced and 
are placing orders... -« 


You'll see it everywhere 
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Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
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Silent Chain Differential Drive is 
absolutely positive . . Eliminates 


slippage completely. 


Positive Differential increases ca- 
pacity......... Every particle 
of stock is evenly rolled thus pro- 
ducing better grades of flour with 


less processing. 


Completely enclosed Differential 
Chain case improves sanitation 
....... precludes the possibility 
of human injury . . . . saves valu- 


able space: 
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SCOURER 








7 TESTED IMPROVEMENTS—sturdy, rigid construction, in- 
creased capacity, improved controlled scouring, more selective 
aspiration, space-saving compactness, economical operation, 
elimination of infestation pockets. Write for full details. 


HAAKY MFG. Co., 513 Vandalia St., $t. Paul 4, Minn. 
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7 WAYS 
BETTER 


The EXCLUSIVE HAAKY 
Pressure Scouring 
Method—PLUS 
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TECHNICAL MILLING 


———Pererrs* 


HE Association of Operative Millers, has with 
the able assistance of fifty-one authors, all of 
whom are well known to the milling industry, 
prepared and edited a book on Milling Tech- 


Cloth bound, this book contains seventy-two 
chapters covering virtually every phase of the 
milling industry. It is fully indexed by subjects. 


$7.00 per copy. 
Order Your Copy Today! 


ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 
639 Board of Trade Building 


BOOK 








Kansas City 6, Mo. 








DOES YOUR MILL HAVE 








Flexoveyor taking bags off regular 
conveyor into far end of box car. 








THIS PROBLEM? 


Cut bag handling costs and 


add to your profits with 
FLEXOVEYOR Boxcar 


Loader 


Profits can be greater when this prob- 
lem is solved. FLEXOVEYOR solves 
it by speeding up loading and unload- 
ing of trucks or boxcars. Helps move 
bags or cartons around the plant, too. 


Electrically operated—Unit is portable and can be operated any- 
where in the plant. It’s flexible and can be operated around curves 


right or left up to 90 degrees. Reversible—Can be used for load- 
ing or unloading. Sturdy design permits either end to be raised 
and lowered by simple hydraulic hand-operated lift. 


What is your Problem? Tell us of your particular problem and we'll suggest 
the method by which Flexoveyor can help you. 








NO OBLIGATION 
Send coupon for \ 
free literature 


now. 








FLEXOUEVOR 





315 —. & C. BLDG. 


FG. COMPANY 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 


MNF Estimates Use 
of Second Hand Bags 
About 5% of Total 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation reports that “tremendous 
progress” has been made in eliminat- 
ing the practice of repacking flour 
bags. The report, appearing in a cur- 
rent issue of the Hook-Up, federation 
publication, states that it is probable 
that less than two years ago as much 
as 50 to 60% of the flour going to 
bakers was packed in used bags and 
that this figure has been reduced to 
a small fraction of the former vol- 
ume, estimated by the federation to 
be not more than 5% of bakery flours. 
The report continues by stating: 

“The fact that 15 states, most of 
them important in the milling pic- 
ture, have prohibited repacking of 
flour bags is, of course, a potent rea- 
son for this great change. However, 
it should be noted that a number of 
milling companies took a_ stand 
against the repacking of used con- 
tainers well ahead of sanitary offi- 
cials’ action; and that a number of 
leading bakers led the procession by 
adopting the one-trip bag. The en- 
tire idea fitted well into the program 
for improved sanitation, which is go- 
ing forward throughout all food in- 
dustries. 

“As far as flour mills are con- 
cerned, the new bag program is all 
assets and no liabilities. The elimina- 
tion of used bags has knocked out one 
of the most troublesome sources of 
contamination which has long trou- 
bled the industry; it has cut off a 
source of expense by making fumiga- 
tion chambers unnecessary; it has 
eliminated unnecessary loss and waste 
through the breakage of old bags on 
the packers; and it has improved 
the efficiency of mill labor in pack- 
ing. These advantages have been 
minimized to some extent in cases 
where used bags are permitted when 
laundered, but the laundered bag has 
not met with a great deal of favor. 
In fact, quite a few mills refuse to 
pack such bags because of the break- 
age factor. 

“Here and there are a few mills 
which continue to pack used bags, 
perhaps because they may not realize 
fully how nearly the practice has 
come to an end in the industry at 
large. Would it be in order to suggest 
gently that by continuing they are 
falling into a practice that is now 
definitely behind the times? In fact, 
while this is a gentle suggestion it 
may well be observed that the sani- 
tary officials are not likely to be so 
gentle when they note a few people 
still using a dirty practice.” 


NEW PRODUCTS 


W ater Demineralizer 








The American Cyanamid Co. has 
announced the addition of a new 
model water demineralizer to its line. 
The model, known as the Filt-r-stil 
Model U-60-2B is designed to deliver 
the low-cost chemical equivalent of 
distilled water by means of ion ex- 
change without heat. 

The unit requires no attention be- 
tween regenerations of the ion-ex- 
changing resins used, and only the 
occasional services of one unskilled 
workman are required to operate it. 
For water containing 100 parts per 
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million of solids as calcium carbonate, 
the cost of chemicals is 23.7¢ per 
1,000 gal. 

The manufacturer points out that 
since the cost of distilled water is 
usually given as from $2 to $8 a 
thousand gallons, the use of the Filt- 
r-stil demineralizer offers substantia] 
savings in the production of mineral- 
free water. The new model U-60-2B 
has a capacity of 60 gal. of water an 
hour containing from 5 to 20 p.p.m. 
of dissolved ionized solids. Where wa- 
ter of higher quality is required, or 
where the raw water available js 
relatively high in total solids, the 
standard, four-bed model U-60 is rec- 
ommended. 


Complete information .on the de- . 


mineralizer can be obtained by ad- 
dressing a request to the American 
Cyanimid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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Portable Vacuum Cleaner 


A wet-dry vacuum cleaner, with 
a capacity of 50 gallons has been 
added to the line of floor and carpet 
cleaning and maintenance equipment 
manufactured by Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2277 Ford Parkway, St. 
Paul, Minn. It was designed for use 
on large industrial floors. 


The unit is powered with a 1% HP. 
motor and is mounted on a heavy- 
duty, three wheel truck. In the top 
of the collector drum is a bronze 
wool filter unit and the machine is 
easily emptied by pulling it over a 
drain and opening a large gate valve 
which gives free passage to water, 
mud and solids that have been picked 
up. 

Complete information about the 
unit, MCV-255, may be obtained by 
addressing a request to the manu- 
facturer at the address given above. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY PLANS 
COTTON BAG USE PROGRAM 


NEW YORK — Textile commission 
houses selling bag type cotton goods 
propose to contribute 10¢ for each 
1,000 yards of goods sold as their con- 
tribution to an industry-wide fund to 
promote the use of cotton bags. 


Representatives of the commission 
houses at a meeting June 8 generally 
agreed upon the need of supporting 
such a program. They noted the seri- 
ous recent decline in sales of sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs to the textile bag 
trade. 

The National Cotton Council is co- 
operating in the textile bag promo- 
tional campaign and a program com- 
mittee will lay out plans for adver- 
tising when funds are raised. 

One textile industry spokesman 
noted that the paper industry alone 
will spend an estimated $1 million 
for multiwall paper bag promotion 
this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KRAFT BUYS WAR PLANT 

GARLAND, TEXAS—The Kraft 
Foods Co., Chicago, recently pur- 
chased at auction a government- 
owned war plant here. The com- 
pany’s bid was $611,000. The proper- 
ty comprises a total of about 250,000 
sq. ft. of building area on a 100-acre 
tract, and cost the government more 
than $2,000,000. A Kraft spokesman 
said that the plant will begin manu- 
facturing cheese, oleomargarine, salad 
dressings and other foods within three 
or four months if the firm’s bid is ac- 
cepted by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. 
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Ohe Miller Family 


The Business Paper Family Serving the Related 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER—published week- 
ly—for 75 years has served the flour milling industry. 
It reflects and amplifies the industry’s dignity and in- 
tegrity. It honestly and effectively presents the industry’s 
wares. This journal is a strong medium for profitable 
advertising, as evidenced by over 350 advertisers. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER—published monthly—pro- 
vides the baker with informative news about his industry. 
It gives the people who buy ingredients and equipment 
complete market and bakery news. An outstanding reg- 
ular feature is an authoritative review of the factors influ- 
encing the flour market, nerve center for bakery profits. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly technical 
journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and their 
associates. Its circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage among key personnel in 
the production departments of the flour milling industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS —a weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer, gives its read- 
ers vital market information about the products they 
use, buy and sell. In addition to its paid circulation— 
largest in the field—selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the territory you want to reach. 


@ >) THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
614 Board of Trade 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 23 Beaver Street 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥. 
1007 Lumsden Blidg. + 52 Mark Lane 
TORONTO 2, CANADA LONDON B.C. 3, BNGLAND 
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UNIFORM MOISTURE BASE 
FAVORED FOR REPORTING 
WHEAT PROTEIN CONTENT 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation reports that it is receiv- 
ing a number of inquiries from mill- 
ers in behalf of the suggestion that 
all wheat protein determinations 


should be reported on a standard or 
uniform moisture basis. 

“This idea is certainly sound from 
a scientific standpoint, its adoption 
would mean that analyses would al- 
ways be fully comparative instead 
of ‘as is,’ and there is no practical 
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obstacle in the way of making it 
effective,” an official of the federation 
stated, adding that ‘20 years or so 
ago, when the idea was first taken 
up seriously, it would have been im- 
possible to obtain quick moisture an- 
alyses, but these have since become 
available through the electric mois- 
ture testing devices.” 

It is pointed out that adopting the 
suggestion of reporting all moisture 
analyses on a uniform basis would 
not require government action, as 
protein analyses are made by ex- 
change and private laboratories. 

“If two or three of the large ex- 
changes were to direct their labora- 
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One of a Series Dedicated to the Nutrition 
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PEOPLE DO NOT EAT WHEAT BERRIES. 
Although nature has provided ripe wheat with 
many vitamins and other important nutrients, 
mankind demands products baked from flour 
that has been highly milled and of fine proper- 
ties. Fortunately the vital health-giving factors 
thus lost can now be restored by the simple 
process of enrichment. This great public benefit 
is endorsed by physicians and nutritionists 
everywhere. Millers and bakers have a right to 
be proud that they too Keep Faith With Nature 
through vitamin enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


Bread, with Nature's vitamin and mineral values restored 
through enrichment, plays a huge part 
in the nation’s diet. 


tories to report all protein determina- 
tions on one moisture content, it is 
probable that the others would soon 
follow suit,’”’ the official stated. “A 
precedent for this action was estab- 
lished some years ago when the ce- 
real chemists recommended that all 
flour determinations be reported on 
a 14% moisture content; and this 
plan became universal within a few 
months.” 

The federation’s grain grades com- 
mittee is now reviewing the protein 
determination question, from _ the 
standpoint of its practical application. 
The federation’s technical advisory 
committee recommended the move. 
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GRADUATES FIND JOBS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Sum.- 
mer term graduates from the milling 
curriculum at Kansas State College 
had no trouble finding jobs in the 
industry. Arnold Latschar has ac- 
cepted the position of chief chemist 
with the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co. Royce O. Pence, Jr., is working 
for General Mills, Inc., in Oklahoma 
City and will soon enter the training 
program offered by his company 
there. John E. Winters has gone to 
work for Omar, Inc., Omaha. An en- 
rollment of 135 students is predicted 
for the regular term. 





So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 

a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
.. and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important ... such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalt:d 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Directcr. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grace 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
A-15 St. Clair, Michigan. 
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Mill Sanitation 





(Continued from page la) 

of the first 1,000 bu. This is fol- 
jowed by applying the standard dos- 
age, 3 gal. per 1,000 bu. to the sur- 
face of each succeeding 1,000-bu. 
draft. If more convenient the fumi- 
gant may be applied in lots of 4*gal. 
to each 1,500 bu. If it is found to fit 
into the working schedule better, the 
dosages may be calculated on a time 
or footage basis. For example, in a 
mil] elevator handling 5,000 bu. per 
hour into a 25,000-bu. tank, approxi- 
mately 1,250 bu. will enter each 15 
minutes. Thus the fumigant can be 
applied every quarter hour. If the 
fumigator prefers to work on a foot- 
age basis a tank of the above size 
will hold about 250 bu. per foot. If 
rate of filling is 5,000 bu. per hour, 
then 1,250 bu. will enter every 15 
minutes and the proper amount of 
fumigant may be applied. 

2. Method and dosage for apply- 
ing carbon bisulfide mixture. The 
method for applying this fumigant is 
exactly the same as described above 
the only difference being the dosage 
to be applied. Carbon bisulfide-car- 
bon tetrachloride mixture is applied 
at the rate of 1% to 2 gal. per 1,000 
bu. 

Ii might be well to note that in 
referring to the proper dosages of 
grain fumigant, dosages are to be 
used on wheat or other cereals hav- 
ing a temperature of 60° F. or great- 
er. Should grain being lower than 
60° F. be fumigated it will be neces- 
sary to increase the dosage accord- 
ingly. . 

3. Ethylene dibromide-carbon 
tetrachloride mixture. The dosage 
recommended for this fumigant is 
1% to 2 gal. per 1,000 bu. applied 
as described above. 

4. Chloropicrin as a grain fumi- 
gant. Chloropicrin is one of the war 
gases that has been found to be 
very effective as a fumigant for 
grain. This gas is very toxic to in- 
sects and also toxic to man, hav- 
ing a very irritating effect upon the 
eyes and respiratory system. Unlike 
other liquid fumigants described here- 
in it is applied directly to the grain 
stream. A special applicator, consist- 
ing of a container with a valve and 
tube leading from the base into the 
tripper spout is used to apply the 
fumigant, the flow of which is con- 
trolled by the valve. 

The rate of flow of 2 lb. of chloro- 
picrin per 1,000 bu. with an extra 
pound for the first and last 1,000 
bu. has been found very effective. In 
certain cases of highly infested grain 
it may be necessary to increase this 
amount somewhat. While working 
with chloropicrin the operator must 
wear a gas mask fitted with a suit- 
able canister to afford protection 
from the fumes. 

_Care must be taken in using chloro- 
Picrin on wheat having a moisture 
content higher than 12% since in- 
Jury to germination will be noted in 
increasing proportions to the mois- 
ture content of the grain. 


Hydrocyanic Acid for Grain 
Fumigation 
Crude calcium cyanide having 
about 25% available hydrocyanic acid 
Sas is an effective grain fumigant 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
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but can be used only where the 
grain can be turned. This material 
is commonly known as Cyanogas G 
fumigant. This fumigant must be fed 
directly into the grain stream as it 
enters the bin. The proper rate of 
application is 10 to 12 lb. per 1,000 
bu. As the bin is filled the material 
is distributed throughout the grain 
where it combines with the moisture 
in the air spaces, liberating hydro- 
cyanic acid gas. The prescribed dos- 
age should be doubled for the first 
and last 500 bu. 

Special dispensing equipment may 
be secured for this material equipped 
with calibrated plugs which regu- 


late the How of the fumigant ac- 
cording to the flow of the grain. 
Treated grain should be allowed to 
stand for at least 72 hours before 
turning. When grain is turned or 
loaded out, special care must be 
taken to provide plenty of ventila- 
tion in the elevator tunnel room. 


Fumigants Are Dangerous 


Hydrocyanic acid gas is lethal to 
human life as well as insect life 
and those persons contemplating its 
use should request special assistance 
from the manufacturers so that the 
operator may be well trained in its 
use. A gas mask should always be 
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available when attending the appli- 
cator. 

All grain fumigants which are suf- 
ficiently toxic to kill insects have a 
certain degree of toxicity to human 
beings. A gas mask with a suitable 
canister should be available when ap- 
plying any fumigant. Never enter a 
bin of grain to apply fumigant. Ap- 
ply it from the opening at the top 
of bin. ; 

The present wave of fragment hys- 
teria being experienced by the mill- 
ing industry has caused a great deal 
of private investigation to be carried 
on to determine just where these 
fragments come from. By far the 
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improve 


the whole 


of the doughnut 


Suppose your prepared doughnut mix is the best in the world. Still, 
it might be improved. You can find out without cost and without obli- 
gating you in any way. Here’s how: 





Send a sample of your product to the Monsanto Kitchen Laboratory 
for a thorough test, both by chemists and cooks. This Monsanto service 
is free to millers, not only for doughnut mixes, but for leavened flour 
and prepared mixes for cakes, biscuits, pie crust, pancakes, ginger- 
bread, muffins and cakes. 


Our laboratories have not always found ways to improve prod- 
ucts, but you would be surprised at the number which have gained 
added sales volume through suggestions made by Monsanto bak- 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
For Leavening and Mineralization. (Derived 
from elemental phosphorus of better than 
99.9% purity.) 

HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 

Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 

Calcium Pyrophosphate 

Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 

Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 

Ferric Orthophosphate 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 
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ing technologists. 


Detcils on laboratory service; 
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SERVING 


INDUSTRY. 


___ Zone State 
. WHICH SERVES MANKIN 


For complete information on this service, contact the nearest Monsanto 
District Sales Office or mail the convenient coupon to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland , 


Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Phosphate Division 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the following: 

_Data on leavening and 
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large majority of workers agree that 
it comes from the wheat. Fumigation 
of wheat does not remove fragments 
by any means but it does prevent a 
greater infestation from building up 
and greatly increasing the fragment 
count in the finished product. This is 
readily seen by comparing two mills. 
Mill A, fumigated every car of wheat 
received. Mill B fumigated only those 
cars showing live infestation, check- 
ing at intervals those not fumigated 
for signs of new emergence. The 
fragment count of Mill A was con- 
stantly lower than Mill B. It is re- 
alized that this is not conclusive evi- 
dence and that many factors may 
contribute to a high or low fragment 
count, however, it is an important 
point to be considered. 


Returned Secondhand Bags 


With the exception of infested 
wheat the practice of returning sec- 
ondhand flour containers to the mill 
for refilling is probably the greatest 
source of infestation. Many mills are 
now refusing to pack secondhand bags 
and are eliminating this as a source. 
Many states have adopted regulations 
which prohibit the reuse of contain- 
ers for material intended for human 
consumption. This is a very com- 
mendable action which not only as- 
sures the consumer a sanitary prod- 
uct but makes the job easier for the 
miller. However, until such a time 
as such regulations are universal 
there will continue to be a certain 
number of secondhand containers be- 
ing returned to the mill. In order to 
insure against bringing live infesta- 
tion back into the mill through this 
avenue it is necessary to fumigate 
these bags. If it is not already in 
practice in your mill, the fumigation 
of all secondhand containers should 
be inaugurated. Probably the best 
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material available for this is methyl 
bromide, which has high power of 
penetration. The bags should be 
fumigated in a chamber provided with 
an exhaust system for removing the 
fumes after the fumigation period 
is over. The dosage should be cal- 
culated so as to use 1% to 1% lb. 
of methyl bromide per 1,000 cu. ft. 
of space. An exposure time of at 
least 12 hours should be allowed. 
If the vault is so situated that in 
colder weather no heat is available 
the dosage should be increased when 
the temperature falls below 60° F. 
All bags should be fumigated prior to 
being run through the sack cleaner. 
This practice prevents live infesta- 
tion going into the cleaning system 
and spreading throughout the mill. 


Infestation in Flour Purchased for 
Blending Operations 


It is difficult at times to detect 
every single live insect which may be 
in a sack of blending flour. How- 
ever, very thorough inspection and 
sampling should be made on every 
lot of purchased flour. Samples should 
be sieved and examined microscopi- 
cally to determine the presence of 
live infestation and fragment counts 
determined to assure that the final 
product does not contain an exces- 
sive amount of extraneous material. 
Should a shipment of flour be seized 
for containing an excessive amount 
of contamination and that excess be 
traced to purchased flour used in 
blending, that in no way excuses 
you regardless of how innocent you 
may have been in using such pur- 
chased material. It is your problem 
to see that all such material is suit- 
ably free of contaminants of all de- 
scription to be used for human food. 

Infested flour which may be re- 
turned to the mill from grocers, 


warehouses, bakers, etc., should be 
immediately fumigated and placed 
into animal feed, and never fed back 
into the mill stream to be blended 
with good flour. Such return stock 
should never be placed in warehouses 
along with good clean stock because 
insects can spread with great rap- 
idity. In fact such material should 
never be allowed in the mill build- 
ing until properly and thoroughly 
fumigated. 


Feed Material and Screenings 


Feeds and similar material should 
not be stored in the same warehouse 
as flour intended for human consump- 
tion. A great many live insects are 
scalped off in the wheat cleaning 
process. Screenings usually ground 
and placed in shorts may contain 
large numbers of live insects. Con- 
trary to the belief of some millers, 
a hammermill such as may be used 
to grind screenings will not kill all 
the insects. Many may pass through 
a hammermill with no injury. Live 
insects may be successfully eliminat- 
ed from the screenings stream by 
installing an Entoleter. In installing 
such a machine it is necessary to 
place a high speed Shaler-drive 
wheat shoe ahead of the Entoleter 
in order to remove bits of straw, 
paper, etc., which may become lodged 
in the impactors. 


Secondhand Machinery 


In the event that secondhand ma- 
chinery is purchased to be installed 
in a mill, subject it to thorough 
cleaning and fumigation prior to its 
installation. Vast numbers of insects 
may be harbored in such machinery 
and every precaution should be made 
to preclude their entry. 


General Fumigation 
The trend in general fumigation 
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in the last few years is to use an 
increasing amount of gas. The days 
are gone when fumigation was mere- 
ly a means of killing moth to pre- 
vent their webbing from choking 
up a mill. The practice of most mills 
has been to increase the number of 
fumigations to two, three and even 
four annually. Much more effective 
general fumigations can be obtained 
by increasing the amount of gas used. 
The*additional cost of the extra gas 
is usually very little and often is the 
difference between a good kill and a 
poor one. The practice of combining 
the two major fumigating gases, 
methyl bromide and hydrogen cy- 
anide is gaining wide popularity not 
only among the fumigators them- 
selves but by millers as well. There 
are some mills, the construction of 
which precludes the use of methyl 
bromide, because this gas requires a 
modern tightly constructed building. 
But in such mills that can _ hold 
methyl bromide the mixture of the 
two gases will assure a very thor- 
ough job. It is true that either fumi- 
gant alone, when used in proper con- 
centrations and conditions will be 
effective. Since the cost of the gas 
is a secondary item compared with 
shut down and labor costs of a gen- 
eral fumigation, the practice of us- 
ing extra gas is merely added insur- 
ance to the miller of securing an cf- 
fective job. Most fumigations per- 
formed by professional fumigators 
are done on a _ guaranteed basis. 
Should they be compelled to reduce 
the price due to competition this 
can be accomplished only by a re- 
duction in the amount of gas used. 
If a failure occurs the miller is the 
loser since this will require the shut 
down period to be prolonged. 

If a mill is so constructed as to 
allow the mixture of methyl bromide 
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DIABLEND 


MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake 
consistently to your established standards. But 
improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you 
of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic 
Selected wheat is malted in our own 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- 
mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- 


factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 


Top Quality 





We will provide samples for experimental work 
in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. Carroll 


Chicago, Illinois 
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W &T Merchen Scale Feeders— 
Again Proven by Performance 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders, blending BY WEIGHT once again have 
proven their worth as reliable, economical feeders. 


A typical example of their dependable foolproof operation is shown in 
the installation pictured. All 9 of these feeders are interlocked for automatic, 
continuous blending operation. The installation is designed so that if bridg- 
ing or arching in hoppers occurs or if any feeder is starved of material the 
entire blending operation will automatically stop — thus protecting the 
formula. In addition,each feeder motor can be manually operated by push 
button and as an added safety feature, any power failure will automatically 
shut down the entire system. 


Other major design characteristics of W&T Merchen Scale Feeders 
include: 
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Capacity—9” Belt—from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 
18” Belt—from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 


FEED RANGE—a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to 
accommodate different materials and operating conditions. 


FEED REGISTER—permits calculation of total amount fed during any 
given period. 


CONSTRUCTION—sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write now and learn how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T Merchen 
Scale Feeder can cut your feeding costs. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 
CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Time Sauer. 


CANOPY-DRY 


Stormy weather causes millers severe losses in car 


loading each year. Merchandise gets wet, time is lost 
in postponing loading during severe storms and there is 
risk of personal injury to employees from slippery plat- 
You can avoid such losses with CANOPY- 
DRY, a protective shelter for car loading in all kinds 


forms. 





Here is a photograph of Can- 
opy-Dry in use. Canopy-Dry is 
manufactured in standard size 5 
ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 7 ft. high. 
No car has a door less than 5 ft. 
wide and in case the car door is 
wider, you simply close the door 
far enough to leave a 5 ft. opening. 


of weather. CANOPY-DRY has a scientifically con- 
structed frame of galvanized tubular steel, covered with 
high-grade waterproof canvas. Weighing only 40 lbs., 
one man can set it up in 60 seconds. It fits any car door. 
CANOPY-DRY will pay for itself quickly in time 
saved. Write for illustrated folder and prices. 


Manufactured only by 


Canopy-Dry is easily set up by 
one man in 60 seconds. Simply 
clamp the supports to the door 
frame on one side and the car 
door on the other. When not in 
neat, compact unit that weighs 
only 40 lb. Special sizes made to 
use, the device folds up into a 
order. 


—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Telephone — Grand 2454 


Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


Feed Milling Industries 
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and hydrocyanic acid gases for fumi- 
gation, the dosages used for each 
gas is calculated as if that gas alone 
were being used. Methyl bromide is 
applied at the rate of 1 lb. per 1,000 


cu. ft. and cyanide applied at the rate . 


of 8 oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. Such a high 
concentration will give a very effec- 
tive kill with a shorter exposure 
time than would be required for eith- 
er gas used separately. 


Supplementary Insect Control 
Measures 
While general fumigation at pres- 
ent remains the only method of en- 
tirely eliminating insect life in a mill, 
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there are many supplementary meas- 
ures which may be used by millers 
in the periods between fumigation to 
keep the insect population at a mini- 
mum. 

The very marked progress made in 
the field of insect toxicants during 
and since the war has given the miller 
a wealth of material with which he 
may safely carry on his own supple- 
mental control program. 


DDT—Uses and Limitations 
DDT, which found such wide ac- 
claim during the last few years, far 
surpassed many of the formerly 
known toxicants. Its property of leav- 





ing a residue which remained highly 
toxic for months made it especially 
valuable. Unfortunately these resi- 
dues may be carried into the food- 
stuffs, and, due to their toxic nature, 
may have some harmful effect upon 
the consumer. It has been the prac- 
tice of some individuals to give the 
entire mill a good spraying with 
DDT type insecticides. There seems 
to have been some impression that 
the Food and Drug Administration 
would allow a certain tolerance to- 
ward DDT found in foodstuffs. The 
following is quoted from the Millers 
National Federation “Hook-Up” Dec. 
4, 1947, regarding this point. These 





For Storage 





Long, safe shelf life... brand quality guarded 
and maintained ... consistently superior oven 
performance ... that’s the successful future for 
your self-rising flour made possible by the 


V-90 phosphate crystal! 


Safety cece 





YOUR 








YOUR YOUR 
SELF-RISING | SELF-RISING | SELF-RISING 
FLOUR FLOUR FLOUR 








to batch... 


year around! 


shipment to shipment... sale to 
sale, self-rising flour made with V-90 anhy- 
drous monocalcium phosphate assures the con- 
sumer one superior standard of quality the 


Why? Because each V-90 phosphate crystal 
is encased in a unique, moisture resistant coat- 
ing...one that enables it to withstand the 
hot summer conditions in the mill, warehouse, 
and on the shelf of the retail store. From batch 





pain COAT 


TRADE MARK 


Yes, with the V-90 crystal it’s easy to fore- 
tell the future of your self-rising flour! The 
housewife can now depend upon self-rising 
flour for continued baking success... for 
lighter, tastier, more appetizing oven products 
every time! This confidence is sure to establish 
brand preference and stimulate repeat pur- 
chases... the real sales builders! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Blvd. « Chicago 4, Illinois 


*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 
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statements were made by C. W. 
Crawford, associate administrator, 
Food and Drug Administration. 
“While it is our understanding that 
DDT may be useful in the contro] 
of insect infestation in some parts 
of flour mills, we are informed that 
if mill machinery is properly de- 
signed and maintained there exists no 
need for the use of DDT inside such 
machinery or elsewhere about the 
mill where it would come in contact 
with mill products. Since DDT is a 
poisonous substance and since it ap- 
pears that its addition to mill prod- 
ucts is not required in their produc- 
tion and that contamination of such 
products can be avoided by good man- 
ufacturing practice, there seems to 
be no basis for the tolerance of any 
DDT in mill products.” 

The foregoing statements do not 
necessarily preclude the use of DDT 
in a mill, but only in those places 
where the products may come in 
contact with the residue. For exam- 
ple, DDT wettable powder finds wide 
use in the milling industry for spray- 
ing boxcars prior to loading. Accord- 
ing to Dr. R. T. Cotton, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
the wettable powder formulation of 
DDT has the longest killing power 
of any other type of insecticide when 
used on a wooden surface. 

While some entomologists feel that 
the ideal spray for boxcars has yet 
to be developed since DDT is both 
toxic and slow to kill, many have 
used it with satisfactory results 

In spraying a boxcar with DDT 
wettable powder a number of prob- 
lems of application arise. The ordi- 
nary compressed air sprayer is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory since this type 
of spray material settles out very 
rapidly, consequently it must be con- 
tinually agitated. The knapsack type 
of sprayer with a built-in agitator 
was found to be a satisfactory type 
of applicator. These are manufac- 
tured by several sprayer companies 
and retail for around $25. The power- 
driven, continually agitated type 
sprayer, however, is more satisfac- 
tory but involves a larger initial in- 
vestment. Some retail for about $125 
to $150. 

By applying the spray in a fine 
mist and covering completely the 
wells and floor of a car slightly more 
than one gallon of spray material 
is used. A car can be sprayed in 
five minutes at a cost of less than 
12¢. Careful attention should be giv- 
en to corners and cracks. 

DDT sprays may also be used as 
a wall and warehouse spray, the wet- 
table powder form being preferred. 
In such places where the white wash 
effect caused by this formulation is 
objectionable, the oil base or water 
emulsion type spray may be used. 


Chlordane or “1068” 


Chlordane or 1068, a more recent 
insect toxicant is one which may be 
used profitably in certain places in 
the flour mill. According to recent 
investigations chlordane is of the 
same order of toxicity to warm blood- 
ed animals as DDT. It, too, is a 
residual type spray, however, duves 
not leave a noticeable residue such 
as the wettable powder type DDT 
sprays. In addition to being residual 
it has a definite fumigant property. 
Insects need not come into direct 
contact with the residue but merely 
come within range of the fumes 
which are slowly volatilized. Due to 
this fumigant property, chlordane 
does not have the residual life of 
DDT, remaining effective for a pe- 
riod of two or three months. Chlor- 
dane is toxic to a much wider range 
of insect pests than DDT being par- 
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Small—But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 





minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
| milling industry— backed by years 
| of experience and technical “know 
how.” 


“x OF 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
























We Are Appraisers 
For the Country’s 
Largest Plants 

















An aerial view of the 37,000-sack plant 
of General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 










Included in our list of plant appraisals 





are the country’s largest grain-handling 





and processing plants. The General 
Mills plant at Buffalo, N. Y., is this 


country’s largest flour mill. No 








job is too large. 





Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














Jones-HETreELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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AGB= 


Aiwars Goopvo Boutine 


ALBERT GODDE, BEDIN, INC. | 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
MILLS: DEPEW, N.Y. - ANDOVER, N. Y. 


{| BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO — 300 W. Adams Street 
LOS ANGELES — 813-819 Santee Street 


= being ineaa by leading L 
with exceptional results. — 


Test samples available upon req 
Bown of the famous AGB SILK BOLTING ¢ 
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CANMONRIE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth-is a product of the highest quality, made 
in Scotland by skilled silk weavers and technicians. 

Expert supervision at every stage of its manufacture ensures its per- 
fection and complete efficiency. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE .... . »« » ENGLAND 
i) sahinshee witealn BEES 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 


Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MuTuaL Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 









































ticularly effective as a control for 
roaches. It may be used as a wall 
and warehouse spray. Like DDT, 
chlordane is available in three forms, 
oil spray, water emulsion and wet- 
table powder. Since it presents the 
same problem as DDT as far as tox- 
icity is concerned it cannot be used 
as a control measure for treating the 
insides of machinery or in any place 
where it may come in contact with 
the mill products. 


The Pyrenones 


One of the newest and most prom- 
ising insecticides now available is 
known by the trade name Pyrenone. 
The pyrenones are made from pyre- 
thrins and piperonyl butoxides. The 
most important fact regarding these 
insecticides is their lack of toxicity 
to warm blooded animals. They may 
be: used safely on the inside of various 
mill machinery and in such places 
where the spray may come in contact 
with the milled products. The pyre- 
nones also have a definite residual 
property placing them in a category 
with DDT and chlordane, however, 
as a residual spray it is slightly less 
effective than DDT. This may be 
countered by its nontoxic properties. 
It may be used extensively without 
fear of toxilogical hazards. Reports 
from various investigators are quite 
enthusiastic as to its effectiveness 
as an all-purpose spray for food 
plants. This preparation is available 
in several forms: oil spray, water 
emulsion (quick breaking) and a 
stable water emulsion. Before apply- 
ing the water base spray to any ma- 
chine it is necessary to thoroughly 
clean and allow to dry before start- 
ing up or a doughing of the stock 
will result. 

Local or spot fumigation is a very 


effective means of controlling isolat- 
ed outbreaks of insects. Local infes- 
tations which build up in boots, dead 
end of conveyors, reels, purifiers, sift- 
ers and various other mill machinery 
may be controlled by spot fumigation. 
There are three main spot fumiganis 
on the market today. These are: 

1. Ethylene dibromide 15%, carbon 
tetrachloride 85%. 

2. Ethylene dichloride 75%, carbon 
tetrachloride 25%. 

3. Acrylonitrile 50%, carbon tetra- 
chloride 50%. 

All three of the above mentioned 
compounds are effective spot fumi- 
gants and may be used interchang:< 
ably with equally effective result 
There is agreement by many users 
that due to the smaller dosage ri 
quired when using Acrylonitrile th: 
it is more economical in the long rw 
The initial or unit cost, however, bi 
ing slightly more than the other tw 
compounds. 


Local Fumigation 


In spot treating a mill it is wise t 
list all machinery to be treated an 
the amount of material needed an 
have the fumigant poured into cor 
venient bottles or similar dispenser: 
The ordinary quart prescription bot 
tles are very suitable since they a1 
graduated into ounces, making th 
proper dosage easily measured. B 
having the bottles of fumigant stra 
tegically located it is a simple tas! 
to start either at the top of the mi! 
and work down or to reverse thi 
process. In any event the operato 
should wear a suitable gas mas} 
fitted with the proper protectiv: 
canister. While these materials ar 
not as rapidly toxic to human being 
as the gases used in general fumi 
gation, they are just as deadly i 





SINCE 1870 


Orowing buggér Every 
yeti bo SinvE 





Our long 
perience in making better 
bags is your assurance 
that whenever you buy 
FULTON, you buy 
QUALITY. Fulton Art- 


& 





years of ex- 


craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 
value. Shipments from our conveniently located 


plants listed below. 






Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Vianufacturers Since 1870 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


DALLAS 
DENVER 


PHOENIX MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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proper precautions are not exercised. 

There are certain places in the mill 
such as boots, dead ends of screw con- 
yeyors, purifier and reel conveyors 
that may be successfully treated 
while the mill is in operation. There 
are a number of workers in the field 
who expressed some doubt as to the 
effectiveness of this type of treat- 
ment, contending that the draft cre- 
ated in certain machinery would carry 
away the gases evolved by the fumi- 
gant. However, this practice has been 
carried on for over a year in a num- 
ber of mills with very marked results. 
Periodic checks of boots and convey- 
ors have shown a decrease of over 
85°> in the total infestation over the 
periods prior to this type of treat- 
ment. 

In order to successfully introduce 
the fumigant into places such as 
boots some device had to be arranged 
to prevent spillage and to saturate 
the dead stock without coming into 
col\tact with the moving cups on the 
ele ator belt. Through the aid and 
sus zestions of several workers such 
ac -vice was made. It worked on the 
pri:ciple of the hypodermic needles 
an syringe. For the needle a length 


of 4” copper tubing was used. One 
enc was closed and a ser‘es of holes 
wee drilled in a horizontal plane 


an: spaced to correspond with the 
de: 1 spaces in the elevator boot. For 
the syringe an ordinary pyrene type 
fir. extinguisher was used, a suitable 
fit! ng being soldered to the discharge 
en’ to enable the copper tubing to 
be screwed on with a female fitting. 
By injecting the copper tubing into 
th: boot the fumigant can be forced 
into the dead stock. Each stroke of 
the extinguisher delivering about one 
ounce of fumigant making the dosage 
easily measured. As many as a dozen 
boots may be treated in a short pe- 
rioi without any apparent odor of 
the fumigant being noticed by the 
miil workers. By having a regular 
system of treatment all the boots in 
the mill may be treated in a week’s 
time. By such continuous treatment 
the infestation may be kept to a mini- 
mum and thereby prevent its spread- 
ing to other parts of the mill. 

Dead ends of conveyors, reel and 
purifier conveyors, etc., may also be 
treated while the machinery is in 
Operation. It must be realized that 
this type of treatment is limited in 
scope but for the places mentioned 
has proved quite effective. 


Cleaning Out Machinery 

It is a comparatively simple task 
to kill insects in a given machine or 
conveyor but in order to complete 
the job from a sanitation standpoint 
those dead insects must be removed. 
In the eyes of the Food and Drug in- 
spectors a dead insect is just as bad 
as a live one. From the fragment 
Standpoint it is probably worse be- 
cause a dead insect will be broken 
into many more pieces than a live 
one. There are many places such as 
Screw conveyors, roll housings, etc., 
which are difficult to clean. By in- 
Stalling a vacuum system either sta- 


tionary or portable this job is made 
relatively easy and by frequent use 
of the vacuum cleaner the entire mill 
may be kept in a more sanitary con- 
dition. 

Conclusion 

The over-all problem of flour mill 
sanitation and insect control is a nev- 
er ending job requiring the utmost 
in cooperation of millers, engineers, 
chemists, entomologists and even 
sweepers. Without complete coopera- 
tion of all departments the sanitarian 
is helpless. 

To make such a program work it 
takes a great deal of effort also 
strangely enough it costs money but 
by watching the avenues of infesta- 
tion, good housekeeping practices, 
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careful selection of raw materials, 
general fumigation with an ardent 
program of supplementary measures 
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as described there is no reason why 
we all cannot have an insect free, 
clean and sanitary food industry. 





Barge Line Experiments 
With Steel Flour Boxes 


NEW ORLEANS—Last winter offi- 
cials of Federal Barge Lines, St. Louis, 
made an experimental shipment of 
bagged flour in weathertight welded 
steel shipping containers aboard in- 
land river barges, and the barge offi- 
cials say that “milling companies can 
take advantage of economical water- 
ways transportation without risk to 


the flour.” 

Each of the steel containers has a 
bale capacity of 277 cu. ft. and can 
carry up to six tons of goods. In the 
test flour shipment six containers, 
holding the equivalent of a boxcar 
load of flour was used. The loaded 
containers were put on the open deck 
of the barge which encountered all 





| ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Easy-to-l 


NOW you can modernize your packing department easily 
with DAY steel bins for time and money saving bulk 
storage of flour and feed. Bulk storage permits ‘‘daylight” 
packing, eliminates premium pay, maintains flour uni- 
formity, allows maximum flexibility for long, continuous 
runs or filling special orders. 

Built and shipped in easily-erected sections, DAY- 
fabricated black iron, galvanized or stainless steel bins are 
gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly. No field 
riveting, soldering or welding. Your own mill mainte- 
nance crew can install... requires no costly outside help. 
Bolted joints are pulled tight and flush and made strong 
and rigid by heavy, U-shaped capping strips. The struc- 
tural steel carries the entire load... no support is needed 
above the cone. 

DAY bins are flexible because any number can be 
installed at any one time and the number increased as 
desired, They can easily be installed where other types 
just won't fit. Their capacity can be increased at any time 


yilty 
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DAY Steel Bins 


Storage 





This view shows part of bin hoppers 
with supporting fins and percent- 
age feeders at the King Midas flour 
and feed mill at Hastings, Minn. 


by adding sections at top or bottom. They can be taken 
down later and moved to a new location with only erec- 
tion costs to consider. 

These flexible DAY steel bins have the additional advan- 
tage of smoothness so necessary for bulk storage. Nc 
finishing is required ... no materials stick to the smooth 
inside surfaces. 

Better contro! of temperatures and elimination of 
troublesome “sweating” or condensation inside are possible 
with heat-conducting steel walls. Air space between bins 
and cold outer building walls provides adequate insulation 
for normal temperatures. In cold weather, air spaces 
permit the circulation of heat eliminating troublesome 
condensation. 

DAY ENGINEERS can help you get economical bulk 
storage with insect and rodent free DAY steel bins. Call 
on DAY for dust control, pneumatic material handling, 
DUAL-CLONE dust collectors, continuous-automatic dust 
filters, bag cleaners, exhaust fans, spouting and leg casings. 
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kinds of weather including rain, snow 
and temperatures from below zero 
at Minneapolis to the middle 70's at 
New Orleans. 

Condensation is one of the prob- 
lems involved in shipping flour. When 
the container loads of flour arrived at 
destination, barge line officials said, 
no undue condensation had occurred. 
“Moreover, none of the bags was 
damaged,” it was added. The bags 
were packed in the containers and 
fully protected against the stresses 
imposed by shifting of the cargo. 

Officials of the barge lines ex- 
plained that in the past it had been 





~ with the shipping containers, 
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difficult to arrange less-than-barge- 
load shipments of many different 
kinds of cargo because economical 
operation of barge fleets necessitates 
carrying large bulk loads. However, 
it is 
now possible to contract for smaller 
shipments. 
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CHEMISTS HEAR REPORTS 
ON 1948 WHEAT QUALITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Lone Star 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists met at the Huck- 








ins Hotel Aug. 13 to study reports 
and compare reports on the quality 
of the 1948 wheat crop in the South- 
west. Attending the meeting were 
mill chemists, grain inspectors and 
plant breeders. The meeting was 
largely in the nature of a round- 
table discussion which brought out 
the fact that the milling and baking 
qualities of the new crop show an im- 
provement over the past crop in line 
with the final report of the Southwest 
Crop Reporting Committee. 

Joseph Danny, a wheat breeder, 
gave an interesting talk on his work. 
There were about 40 persons pres- 








| characteristics and performance characteristics combine to make 


Pfizer Bi-Cap the choice of progressive millers in all parts of the country. 


Each of the three types of Bi-Cap supplies vitamins and minerals in the correct proportions, 


and meets the recommendations of the Millers’ National Federation as to composition. 





RED LABEL 
TYPE A 


BROWN LABEL 
TYPE B 


GREEN LABEL 
TYPE C 








Single strength. Prepared 
with Sodium Iron Pyrophos- 


phate as the source of iron. 


Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 








Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 








In each, the ingredients are blended in a starch base. 


When fed to the flour by automatic equipment, Bi-Cap’s free-flowing characteristics 
and uniform bulk contribute to consistently good enrichment results. Here uniform particles 
of small size play an important part. 


An ample safety factor — at no extra cost — is assured by Pfizer Bi-Cap Enrichment 


Concentrates when used as recommended. For further 
information and prices, please address Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 
211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, IIl.; 

605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


PEALK © 


Manufacluring Chemists Since 1849 
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ent at the luncheon. The next meet- = 
ing of the Lone Star Section is scheq- 

uled to be held in Dallas, Texas, B 

Dec. 4. olin 
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for Fires in Mills =f tev 
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CHICAGO—The Mill Mutuals \ire to final s 

Prevention Bureau says that mill ind uct, ac 

elevator fires start in elevator gs While th 

more frequently than in any o' ‘er the se 

single part of the plant. Most of abe : 

these fires are ignited by frict on- ciple 


generated heat. They are the re ult 


of poor design, poor construction : ad, 
frequently carelessness and neglc 't. 


The bureau asserts that carefu! at- 
tention to the following essen’ als 
will materially lower the chance ° iat 
your plant be destroyed by a ire 
having its origin in an elevator  °g: 

1. Individually driven legs shc ild 
be designed so that a choke will s all 
the driving motor without slipy ge 
at the head pulley or at the dri\ ng 
connection. A fire may start if he 
belt slips, but if the motor sté ls, 
nothing more serious than a blc vn 
fuse will result. 


2. Never let your men try to } ull 
through a choke. When a leg sl ws 
down, cutting off the feed may | e- 
vent choking but if it does ch: ke 
down and stall, they should shut )ff 
the power and go down to the bot 
and dig out the choke. Trying to y.ll 
through a choke can start a fie; 
digging out a choke cannot. Afte: a 
choke inspect the head pulley or 
smoke or fire and continue to waich 
it until all danger of fire is past. 

3. Enforce a regular schedule of 
lubrication and of inspection. Ch ck 
the alignment of the cup belt and 
pulleys regularly. Often the neg)«ct 
of a maintenance schedule cones 
about when the men find it diffic ilt 
or dangerous to reach the heals, 
boots and bearings. It is worth while 
to do everything possible to make 
heads and boots accessible and to 
make it possible to inspect beariigs 
in safety while the machinery is riin- 
ning. 
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KANSAS CITY REPRESENTATIVE 

CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. — Paul WV. 
Whitfield has been appointed Kan as 
City representative for Arkell & 
Smiths, textile and multiwall | ag 
manufacturer. Mr. Whitfield has r: p- 
resented the company in Kansas C ty 
in the past. The appointment was : n- 
nounced by Roy Jury, division sa es 
manager. 
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MILL CAPACITY INCREASED 

JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS — 
Daily capacity of the Junction C ty 
unit of the Shellabarger Mill & EF e- 
vator Co. has been increased t :is 
summer to 1,700 sacks by installat on 
of additional machinery and repla e- 
ment of old machines. Rated capac ‘y 
formerly was 1,200 sacks. The n ill 
was down about one week late in 
July, but is now under full operati: 1. 
F. A. Daugherty is manager. 
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Burrus Feed Mill 


(Continued from page 3a) 


and 20 tons of mineral feeds. Thus, 

i on a 40-hour week its potential mix- 
ing capacity is a total of 6,400 tons, 
of which 4,200 would be main-line 
formula feed production. This over- 
all production probably is _ not 
matched in any other feed mill in 
the world. 

From unloading of raw materials 
ire to final shipment of the finished prod- 
ind uct, machinery plays a major part. 
While there is nothing startling in 
the machines themselves—although 
all are of the latest design—the mill 
is integrated like a finished jig-saw 
puzzic and the spouts and conveyors 
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k Jack P. Burrus 
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. Mill Manager ... 
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PROMPT“, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








for carrying stocks through the build- 
ing in places have the forest-like 
look of a flour mill rather than a 
feed plant. 


Mill Layout 


A quick summary of the mill lay- 
out is about as follows: The top two 
stories—nine and ten—contain the 
distribution system over the storage 
bins. Below this area some bins ex- 
tend down to the fourth floor, others 
to the first floor. . 

On one side of the mill, sifters 
and hoppers discharge into the three 
mash mixing systems on the sixth 
floor. Below are shakers for cattle 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


cubes. On the fourth floor are pack- 
ing bins over the sacking scales on 
the floor below. Dump hoppers are 
on the second. 

On the other side of the plant, the 
scratch unit is in the center on the 
fourth floor below the scratch bins. 
Storage bins for pellet and mash 
feeds and grinding and grain bins 
occupy the rest of the space from 
the fourth floor up. The molasses 
mixers for pellets and the packers 
occupy the third floor on this side of 
the plant. On the second floor are the 
pellet mills and below them the pel- 
let coolers. Grinders, flaking rolls, 
corn cutters and other grain process- 
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ing equipment is on the first and 
second floors on this side also. 


Handling Ingredients 


The most recently built portion of 
the elevator—a 1,000,000-bu. unit— 
was completed a year ago and is situ- 
ated to serve the feed mill directly. 
Incoming grain can be handled on a 
car dumper of the new large size that 
will accommodate cars of 50-ft. 
length. There are only a few dumpers 
of this size in operation throughout 
the country. This mammoth mechan- 
ism grabs a boxcar at both ends 
and tips it endwise and sidewise un- 
til all grain has been poured into the 





THE RIGHT COMBINATION FOR INSECT 



















AND RODENT CONTROL... 


FOR FUMIGATION 
OF MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR PLANT-WIDE FUMIGATION 


LIQUID HCN Fumigant and ACRYLON Spot Fumigant assure 
maximum kill at minimum cost ... leave no taste, odor or color 
... do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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LIQUID HCN Fumigant provides 


thorough, plant-wide pest control. It pen- 
etrates every crack, crevice or hiding place 
in your mill and machinery, destroying 
rodents, insects and insect eggs . . . assur- 
ing a complete, efficient clean-up. Liquip 
HCN is economical because of its pen- 
etration and killing power. 


For maximum results with Liguin HCN 
Fumigant, call in an Industrial Fumiga- 
tion Engineer. If you don’t already know 
of one, we'll be glad to recommend an 
expert serving your locality. 


ACRYLON Fumigant is a volatile 


liquid for fast, easy ‘‘spot”’ fumigations. 
You pour a few ounces inside your ma- 
chines—where infestation builds up more 
quickly. It leaves no residue or caked mat- 
ter, and it gets results with relatively short 
exposures. ACRYLON Fumigant is non- 
flammable. 


ACRYLON is applied from handy quart 
bottles with quick-reading fluid-ounce 
graduations, and sold in 15-gallon and 
50-gallon drums. Complete dosage chart 
appears on the label. 











Kill rodents instantly in burrows outside your plant— before they 
have a chance to get indoors. CYANOGAS* A-DUST, the remark- 
able gas-producing powder, can be pumped or dusted into burrows 
and hideouts outside buildings. Not a bait, CYANOGAS A-DUST 
liberates a highly toxic gas that kills rodents quickly! 








AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Brewster, Fla. * 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 





111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. * Azusa, Calif. 





KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 






* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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pit below. The whole operation takes 
about six and a half minutes, of 
which four minutes represent the 
actual unloading. 

The feed mill itself has an indepen- 
dent unloading system of dual char- 
acter. For the heavier materials re- 
ceived in bulk cars, there is a set of 
track pits provided with double pow- 
er shovels. Lighter materials, such as 
screenings, are handled by pneumatic 
unloading through a $45,000 Fuller 
Airveyor, which unloads the car and 
elevates its contents to storage bins 
by a suction system. Molasses stor- 
age is handied in an underground 
tank below a rail siding, so that cars 
can be unloaded by gravity. The 
molasses is pumped to the mill. 

Millfeeds are available from the 
adjacent flour mill and are conveyed 
directly from the mill in bulk and 
elevated into mixing bins. 

The plant is equipped to handle 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

«++ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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cottonseed cake, which.can at times 
be purchased advantageously as com- 
pared with cottonseed meal. The cake 
is run through a 50 h.p. breaker and 
a 150 h.p. hammer mill which dis- 
charges into storage bins. 

Four 100 h.p. hammer mills are the 
backbone of the grinding equipment. 
Bin arrangement is such that the 
hammer mills can operate 24 hours 
per day if desired. Other grain proc- 
essing equipment includes two stands 
of rolls, four corn cutters and two 
crimpers—all located so as to draw 
from the elevator and discharge into 
storage bins without manual handling. 


Storage Bins 

The mainspring of the mill is its 
storage tanks. There are 45 con- 
crete bins of varying size. Some ex- 
tend the whole height of the build- 
ing, others only half way and they 
range in capacity from about 60 to 
120 tons each. Combined space is 
estimated to hold about 5,000 tons. 
There are separate grain and grind- 
ing bins, pellet and mash bins and 
scratch bins. 

The bins are set up in three groups 
of 15 each with three lines of feed- 
ers beneath. 











; CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 





The main mash feed mixing sys- 
tem consists of three continuous 
mixers of 35 tons capacity eacn. 
Wing-type feeders supply each sys- 
tem, which can produce mashes of 
any kind. Each of the three lines has 
a molasses mixer of equal capac- 
ity. Feed can be sacked off the mash 
mixers or sent through the molasses 
machines as desired. In addition, 
there are three molasses mixers on 
the pellet system. Four packing 
scales can be used for molasses feeds 
at once if necessary, sacking 70 tons 
an hour. 

Feed can be sacked off from the 
mixers or diverted to bins over the 
pellet machines. There are six pellet 
machines in operation and room is 
provided for six more. 

The pellets and cubes are cooled 
on a conveyor-type cooler, consisting 
of woven wire belts which make 
eight laps through a chamber cooled 
by an air blast. These machines were 
designed by the engineers in charge 
of designing and building the mill. 
Cooling requires about 16 minutes. 

Pellets are then returned to stor- 
age bins and sacked off as needed. 
The storage arrangement is such 
that pellet mills can be run 24 hours 
a day. Cattle cubes are packed off the 
stream, however, for warehouse stor- 
age or shipment. 


System for Scratch Feeds 


The Burrus plant has a separate 
system for scratch feeds, designed 
on a continuous mixing basis with 
separate bins over the mixers, but 
on a smaller scale. Its capacity is 
35 tons per hour. 

The company also produces a min- 
eral mixture for cattlemen and has 
a separate system for mixing this 
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product with a 20-ton per hour ca. 
pacity on a continuous mixing basis 
like the other units in the plant. 

The packing set-up is composed of 
nine Richardson automatic scale 
packers and 2 Howes Champion 
packers. The two Champion and one 
Richardson are for small packages, 
There are many specialized scales 
throughout the plant for particular 
needs. 

Conveyor belts carry the sacked 
products to the loading out ware- 
house. This is an 800 by 200 ft. build- 
ing which was already in existence 
and used for storing grain. It was 
converted by running two rail tracks 
down the middle. sufficient trackage 
to hold 32 cars under cover. Four 
belts from the mill packing fioor 
run along each side of the tracks 
the entire length of the warehcuise. 

Any of. the conveyors will ‘oad 
cars directly by means of mov:ble 
take-off conveyors, and four «ars 
can be loaded at once. Or the belts 
can be discharged at a truck l:ad- 
ing dock which accommodates e zht 
vehicles. Or feed can be set d wn 
for warehouse storage. For stack ing 
and loading out of the warehouse lift 
trucks and pallets are used. 

A new warehouse also was bui! in 
connection with the mill. This a 
four-story concrete building, 50 by 
110 ft., for bagged ingredients that 
must be handled this way. Conveyors 
load out such ingredients to the rill. 
This building also houses a lunch 
room, shower and locker rooms for 
employees. 

The plant was designed and built 
by Milling Engineers, Inc., a com- 
pany associated with the Jones-Fct- 
telsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City. 
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If a vote were taken among flour and feed mills, high speed sifting 
would win hands down as the most popular sifting method in use today. 

Reasons for this popularity are typified by Richmond Gyro-Whip 
Sifters such as the model pictured which is one of a complete line of 
high speed units for every sifting problem. These sifters possess such 
advantages as small installation space, low power requirements, and a 
greater capacity per square foot. Moreover, they come in a variety of sizes 
and types so that they can be used in either flour or feed mills, depend- 
ing on the model. 

In flour mills the Gyro-Whip is the ideal means of rebolting and is eco- 
nomical replacement for space-consuming reels. It is particularly adapted 
to handling break stocks, reductions, tail stocks and feed-ins and has a 


minimum of dead areas, crevices or ledges where infestation can breed. 

In feed mills the Gyro-Whip is especially adapted for feed dressi 1g 
where it scalps off all impurities such as strings, tags,.lumps, sticks, fu 7z 
and any other foreign material. When so used, the usual capacity ran ‘¢ 
is from 8 to 24 tons per hour for a single machine. Another feed m ll 
application of Richmond equipment is the use of the Gyro-Whip Crack°d 
Corn Grader, for closely grading and mildly 
polishing all types of cracked corn. 

Write today for further information on 
Gyro-Whip Sifters, as well as other Richmond 
Sifters, all designed particularly to meet your 
sifting needs. 
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We've got them 
You do the choosing! 


This isn’t aimed at our many customers in the milling 
industry who find their needs completely served by the 
familiar St. Regis multiwall paper valve bag. 


This is written for those who definitely want a creped 


outer sheet bag for flour—and are willing to pay a premi- 





um for it. 


St. Regis has now developed such a bag. Its performance 
in handling .. . transit... and storage is excellent. It wins 
warm adherents among men handling bags from the time 


they are put on the filling spout to the time they are used. 


We can’t guess at preferences. But we can make two fine 
types of bags—and put it up to you! A St. Regis sales office 
will gladly discuss it with you. They will give you, too, any 
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information about a complete St. Regis Packaging System. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BALTIMORE - SAN FRANCISCO ~- ALLENTOWN - OFFICES IN OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL - HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 











REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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MILLERATOR 


fo, SELF Aa 
>, SCREENS 
Se 


MILLERATOR 


NOW COMPLETE WITH NEW FEATURES FOR GREATER 
EFFICIENCY IN THE MILL CLEANING SYSTEM 


The Carter Millerator long has been a pace-setter in the field of 
screen and air separation. Now Hart-Carter offers a finer 
Millerator, ready to boost your profits with greater effi- 
ciency in the mill cleaning system. Write today for 
the illustrated folder just published giving facts 
and details on the NEW Carter Millerator. 

Your copy is free! 


Widely Known! 


At high capacity and low cost, the Millerator pro- 
vides a refined scalping for the removal of material 
larger in diameter than the grain being handled, and 
much of the material substantially longer. Materials 
such as dust, sand, and small seeds are sifted out 
thoroughly by screens that are constantly clean. The 
screenings chamber can be cleaned easily and swiftly 
by a new cleanout control operated from outside of 
the machine. Light screefiings are removed by an 


Widely Used! 


easily controlled, thorough aspiration, combined with 
a settling chamber for the separation of the majority 
of light screenings from the air. 

The Millerator is all-metal, all-enclosed for dustless 
operation and maximum sanitation. Power require- 
ments are low. Sturdy compactness fits the Millera- 
tor neatly into available working space. Capacities 
available to meet your requirements. Get full in- 
formation on this outstanding machine today! 


_HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 











—NOW YOU CAN GET 


handy file-size binders containing Hart-Carter illustrated 
folders on machines that serve your particular businesses 


Write to us if you want one of these —— 
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BREAD INDUSTRIES A TARGET 

HE political season is upon us. From now 

until after the November elections, there 
will be many distortions of facts, exaggerated 
or prejudiced claims, high sounding promises. 
All of them will have more circulation than they 
deserve or would normally receive in newspapers 
and by radio. 

The high cost of living is a natural issue for 
the 1948 campaign, affecting as it does almost 
every voter, and being a subject on which anyone 
can expound opinions without much regard for 
economic soundness or truth. Each of the major 
political parties already is engaged in trying to 
place the blame for high prices exclusively on the 
other, ignoring its own responsibility or the many 
cor plicated, interlocking and perhaps unavoidable 
de, :-lopments that caused the rise. If anyone at- 
ten:pted really to explain all of the causes of 
hig prices he would be involved in an economic 
tre..tise that would find few readers or listeners. 

The great -majority of voters—or citizens— 
do .0t understand all of the intricate factors that 
go to make up prices. They do not want to give 
the subject the study necessary to understand it. 
Th y find it easier to accept an office seeker’s or 
pol tical party’s simple if inadequate reason for 
ad\ ancing prices, and the equally simple but in- 
adequate remedy espoused by the same sources. 

Food costs, of course, are given more attention 
than anything else. And, in the food field, the 
politician likes to use bread as an example be- 
cause it is the traditional symbol, the “staff of 
life,’ which is readily understood and accepted 
by everyone. 

In this situation, the bread industries—the 
grain men, the flour millers and the bakers— 
become targets. The grain men inevitably become 
“speculators”; the flour millers and the bakers 
are Big Business—corporations before whom both 
farmers and consumers are helpless. Candidates 
are caught in the middle between two opposing 
groups: the farmers who want their. prices kept 
up in relation to other prices so they can continue 
as a healthy segment of the economy, and the 
rest of the consumers who yearn for lower food 
costs. Politically, neither of these groups can be 
attacked, so it is the middle man—the distribu- 
tor and the processor—who is made the whipping 
boy. 

The politician who points with alarm at the 
high cost of food for workers and in the same 
speech claims with pride that his party is keep- 
ing food prices up for the farmer is so illogical 
as to be ridiculous. He is hardly more so, however, 
than is Secretary of Agriculture Brannan when 
he ignores all of the other steadily rising produc- 
tion and ingredient costs and smears the baking 
industry with a profiteering charge because the 
drop in the wheat market has not brought lower 
bread prices. The same official attacks the “big 
grain dealers” on the score that they intend to 
reap profits from distressed wheat by buying and 
holding it until the price returns to the support 
level. 

There is no way to stop such demagoguery, 
but there can and should be a defense against its 
effect on the general public. The defense is for 
every one engaged in these industries to make it a 
part of his job, constantly, to use whatever ave- 
nues of expression are open to him to explain the 
numerous services and the amazingly low costs 
incurred in bringing wheat from the field to a con- 
Sumer’s table in the form of appetizing and nu- 
tritious food. That is a side of the story of which 
neither the farmer nor the consumer has ever 
heard enough. Both farm prosperity and the 
American standard of living would suffer greatly 
if it were not for the efficiency of the grain 
processing and distributing industries and all of 
the services they perform. It is a matter for con- 
tinual education and persuasion, and the remedy 
will not, of course, be apparent at once. But much 
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can be accomplished with a continuing, forthright 
and honest presentation of the functions per- 
formed by the grain man, the miller, the distribu- 
tor and the baker. There is no better time for 
those in the industry to start meeting their re- 
sponsibilities in this matter than now, when mis- 
representation of the bread industries is receiving 
so much publicity. 
ee @ 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


HE complications and vicissitudes experienced 

in England under its policy of strict regimen- 
tation through government controls are rather 
well known by now to most business men in the 
United States. Aside from those holding a political 
philosophy favoring highly concentrated and virtu- 
ally all inclusive government powers, and the 
seemingly naive persons who believe that there is 
some problem-solving magic in such controls, there 
are few in this country who are not happy to 
have escaped a general postwar continuation of 
economic dictatorship. 

Our own experiences with rationing and other 
controls are recent enough to allow full and com- 
plete understanding of and sympathy for the 
views expressed a few weeks ago by the editor 
of Milling, published in Liverpool, when he wrote: 

“What large and small producers would value 
most would be relief from irksome restrictions 
and form filling. Somehow, as soon as a govern- 
ment department puts a finger in the industrial 
pie, it contrives with diabolical ingenuity to add 
to the total sum of human misery by issuing a 
multitude of forms. As the medical man said to a 
surprised father of triplets, everything has to 
be done in triplicate nowadays!” 

There is no end to the ingenious systems and 
schemes that the government departments can 
devise, the editor continues, and he comments 
that the most surprising thing perhaps is that the 
public takes it all with little or no protest. He 
thinks that the people are pushed around so 
much in these days that they are beginning to 
miss it when there is a lull in the proceedings. 

“There are very few people, if any, in this 
country who are not directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Food,” he concludes. ‘(These) deter- 
mine what shall be grown, how much of it shall 
be grown, the prices to be paid and received, and 
so on. The system is continued with processors 
and goes on its way right up to the dining table 
in each and every home. Everyone is in the 
clutches of these two departments and that is 
only a small part of the interferences with which 
they have to put up. The most welcome announce- 
ment the government could make would be that 
it had resolved to restore freedom to the people 
at the earliest possible moment, but we doubt not 
that the bookmakers would be prepared to give 
handsome odds against any such thing occurring 
for a long time to come. Meanwhile, the popula- 
tion must wrestle with forms and cards to the 
best of its ability and no mercy will be shown 
to any of them.” 


We have our own examples, still fresh in mind, 


of the inefficiencies and obstacles which central 
control imposes upon the production and distri- 
bution of goods and services. There are still some 





in this country who would return us to such a 
system, and their cries will be heard throughout 
the land between now and election time. In coun- 
teracting the claims and arguments of these New 
Deal leftovers, there will be value in pointing to 
England’s experiences and saying, in effect, “there, 
but for the grace of God, go we!” 


ee @ 
STRANGE JUSTICE 


HE Department of Justice alleges in an anti- 

trust suit against the du Pont company that 
lowering the price of cellophane and increasing 
the production of it is “unfair competition.” This 
provides another of the not-too-rare examples of 
the strange workings of our government agencies. 
The price of cellophane was $2.65 a pound when it 
was introduced as a new product, and is only 42¢ 
a pound today. This would logically seem to be a 
benefit to the citizens of the Republic. The high 
American standard of living is based on finding 
ways to produce more things at lower cost, so 
more people could enjoy them. The purpose of 
the anti-trust laws certainly is to keep manufac- 
turers from conspiring to create scarcities and 
high prices, and not to prevent them from giving 
us abundance and low prices. The fact that du 
Pont is a big company apparently makes it a 
target in the present instance, but the Depart- 
ment of Justice could hardly he said to be serving 
the best public interest. 

A somewhat similar paradox is the Federal 
Trade Commission’s long and finally successful 
fight in the courts to abolish the basing point sys- 
tem of pricing. The government has long presented 
itself as the champion of small business as opposed 
to big business. This particularly has been true 
since the change of administration in 1932. The 
Federal Trade Commission perhaps intended to 
be anti-big business in pursuing its persistent 
labors to abolish the basing point, but it becomes 
apparent in its moment of victory that the decision 
in certain circumstances favors a large company 
which has plants scattered all over the country. 
It makes it difficult for a small company operating 
a single plant to grow, it is true, but a large, well- 
financed corporation can meet the situation by 
establishing new units. The net effect probably will 
be to reduce competition and raise consumer 
prices rather than the opposite. 

It may be that a proper attack on bigness, 
monopoly and concentrated power should be di- 
rected at the government itself! 


e®e°e@ 
FARMERS’ CHOICE 


HE Dakotas and the Red River Valley in 

western Minnesota comprise an _ excellent 
farming territory adaptable either to grain raising 
or livestock production. A writer toured the area 
not long ago and reported the following views 
expressed by a farmer as typical: 

“T have 10,000 bushels of wheat this year. The 
government is guaranteeing me about $2 a bushel 
right here at the local elevator. That’s $20,000. 
To make that much money I plowed my land 
this spring, planted*my wheat and combined it 
in August. By the end of this month the year’s 
work will be through and the family and I will 


~ have until next spring to do as we please. If we'd 


raised 100 beeves as we did a few years ago we’d 
have to put up some hay and take care of them 
the whole year around. That would have been a 
lot more work for a little more money. As long 
as wheat prices stay up that just doesn’t pay.” 

There can be little or no doubt that this is 
characteristic of the farm viewpoint, and it would 
be surprising to find a different line of reasoning. 
What it illustrates, however, is the difficulty if 
not the impossibility of achieving balanced farm 
production through government “planning” at the 
expense of free markets; and what it portends is 
a grand brawl in the next session of Congress 
over the whole question of price supports. 








































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
|GOLDEN CREST 


* 


There is no limitation on the qual- 


ity of these Star flours. We mill 
them from the choicest wheats of 
this favored wheat growing sec- 
tion to give the maximum in loaf 
quality and smooth shop per- 


formance. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Pe | 
Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 






















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A much improved demand 
for both bran and middlings, plus reduced 
offerings due to a shut down of Minne- 
apolis mills by labor difficulties, has 
strengthened price materially. Bran is up 
$3.50 ton and middlings are $3@4 higher 
than a week ago. Inquiry is general from 
all parts of the country, with both mixers 
and jobbers identified as buyers. Quota- 
tions Sept. 13: bran $44, standard midds. 
$51, flour midds. $60, red dog $64.50 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply light; pure bran $44.50, standard bran 
$43.50, flour midds. $58.50, mixed feeds 
$55.50, red dog $64.50. 


Kansas City: Bran and sherts were work- 
ing in opposite directions at Kansas City 
this week. Little interest was being shown 
for the cheaper offal, but a fair to good 
demand for shorts kept that market steady. 
Offers of shorts were scarce, but freer on 
bran. Continued strength of September corn 
and some improvement in formula feed 
demand were props for shorts, as well as 
the Minneapolis flour mill strike. Quota- 
tions Sept. 13: bran $39@39.50, shorts 
$54@55. 


Hutchinson: Main interest continued to be 
in gray shorts, but bran found fairly ready 
sale last week. In the face of short sup- 
plies the market advanced $3@4.50 ton, 
with the heavier feed making the greatest 
gain. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$40.50@41, mill run $46.50@47, gray shorts 
$53.50@54.50. 


Oklahoma City: Trading was active and 
prices closed $3@4.50 higher. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $43@44, mill run $49.80 
@650.80, shorts $56.50@57.50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher. 


Salina: Demand is excellent, with bran 
about $3 ton higher and shorts $2@2.50 
higher. Supplies of bran are sufficient for 
trade requirements, but shorts are scarce. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $40@ 
40.50, gray shorts $52@52.50. 


Wichita: Demand continues good for 
both bran and shorts. Supplies are insuf- 
ficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$40, shorts $54; bran up $2, shorts up $4, 
compared with preceding week. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bur- 
laps: bran $47@48, gray shorts $62@64; 
$2@3 higher on bran and $5 up on shorts 
compared to previous week. Offerings are 
less abundant and demand good; bran is 
firm and shorts are tight. 


St. Louis: The market is higher. De- 
mand for bran is fair, while pressing for 
gray shorts. Offerings are scarce. Bran 
advanced $1.50, gray shorts $1.50@2. Price 
for bran $43.50@44, gray shorts $55.50@56. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are tight. Bran $45.25@45.75, standard 
midds. $53@54, flour midds. $63, red dog 
$67.50. 


Toledo: Almost immediately following the 
strike at Minneapolis price of millfeed 
strengthened and advanced as much as $5 
ton, making flour midds. $54 ton and bran 
$45, f.o.b. mill in sacks. 


Buffalo: The strike in the Minneapolis 
milling area, together with stronger corn 
prices, strengthened milifeed prices. The 
demand, too, is in excess of supplies, the 
first time such a condition has existed for 
some time, particularly on the heavy grades 
of feed. The trend is firm. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $47.50@ 
48.50, standard midds. $52@53, flour midds. 
$59@60, red dog $66@67. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are generally 
higher in the local market this week, al- 
though trading activity is at a low ebb. 
Spring bran is $2 higher, while middlings 
advanced $3. Mixed feed showed a gain 
of $2.50, while red dog is up 50¢. 

Most dealers reported that buyers were 
extremely cautious and interested in spot 
shipments only. Forward business was near- 
ly impossible to contract even at limited 
price concessions. 

Quotations Sept. 11: spring bran $53.50, 
middlings $60.50, mixed $58, red dog $72. 

Philadelphia: The millfeed market is 
displaying a steady undertone at the mo- 
ment, with some dealers reporting a bet- 
ter inquiry. They say this is particularly 
true of bran, but point out the picture 
is somewhat obscured by the contraction 
in offerings. The quotation on bran is 
up $1 from the previous week to $53@54, 
while standard midds. hold unchanged at 
$57@58 and red dog is up $1 to $69@70. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds expanded 
greatly the past week. Buyers continued 
largely to buy for immediate needs as 
stocks are still low and the pattern of 
buying for many months has been only 
sufficient to cover customers’ demands. 
A little forward buying is noted but 
this is not sufficient to class buying nor- 
mal for this period of the year. Prices 
are higher. Bran, Pittsburgh district, f.o.b., 
is quoted at $51.50@53.20, standard midds. 
$58.20@61.50, flour midds. $67@68.20, red 
dog $73@73.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed inquiries are very 
active, with a strong upturn in price and 
a rather limited supply. Feed mixers and 
jobbers are taking on fair amounts for 
immediate shipment and the balance of 
September. Export inquiries are small and 
only limited amounts are being worked. 
Bran $49.50@650.25, shorts $62.50@63.25. 

Atlanta: Buying is light and only as ab- 
solutely necessary on current market; the 
trend is unsteady and supplies are not 
plentiful; wheat bran $52.50@53, gray shorts 
$68 @68.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market advanced 
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a couple of dollars per ton during the 
week, principally because mills are faceg 
with curtailed production due to the mari. 
time strike. Deliveries of flour on outstand- 
ing contracts cannot be made due to the 
tie-up, and the market will probably have 
a bullish tone as long as the strike lasts 
and the supply of offal is thus limited, 
September feed is quite short, but October 
is easier, and interior mills are willing to 
book both October and November. Termi- 
nal mills are only selling what little they 
have available beyond present contracts, 
Millfeed firm at $50 Seattle-Tacoma, sacked, 


Portland: Mill run $48, middlings $54 ton, 


Ogden: Millfeed demand and supply con- 
tinue about equal, with no change in prices 
and plants operating to capacity six days 
a week. Bookings run well into October, 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $46, 
middlings $51; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $53, middlings $58; to California: 


COMPANY 


New Orleans 
Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Datlae 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 





U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


\ 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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A Complete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + * H 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
pig paved most of ite qheat 
4 direetly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Py sivehveiler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 
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$53.50, middlings $58.50, 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
has slackened considerably. Very little ex- 
port sales are being made as prices are 
too high to meet competition. Quotations: 
bran, $55, shorts $57, middlings $60, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed demand continues ex- 
ceptionally good, and all available supplies 
from western mills are being readily tak- 
en, chiefly for Ontario and Quebec. Small 
lots from Alberta mills are moving into 
British Columbia. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


f.o.b. San Fran- 


Vancouver: Domestic demand is only fair, 
and no export business can be done at 
present since prices here are $5@6 above 
going quotations at Seattle. Dairy feed 
sales have been disappointing, but poultry 
feed demand has been better than ex- 
pected. Stocks in dealers’ hands here con- 
tinue on a hand-to-mouth basis. While 
there has been no further break in list 
prices, some offerings through brokers 
below going levels are reported. Cash car 
quotations: bran $53.80, shorts $55.80, mid- 
dlings $59.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend un- 
steady and supplies ample; rye white $5.45 
@5.60, dark $3.45@3.60. 


Buffalo: It is too early as yet to deter- 


mine what effect the strike in Minne- 
apolis will have on the rye situation in 
the East, except that if long continued, 


it will mean a shortage in the East. The 
present supplies are about equal to the 
demand, but have been stepped up some- 
what since the walkout, with the trend 
firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.40, 
dark $3.65, medium $5.15. 


Chicago: There has been no 
ment in the demand for rye flour. Very 
few sales are being made. Directions are 
fair. White patent rye $4.30@4.50, medium 
$4.10@4.20, dark $3.29@3.39. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.06. 

New York: Scattered sales of small lots 
of rye flour constituted the week’s book- 
ings; pure white patents $4.60@4.85. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are lower. 
Demand for rye bread has increased. This 
fact caused scattered sales over the ter- 
ritory to show some increase. Sales of rye 
flours are not for any larger amounts, 
but volume over the entire area is up. 
Rye flour, No. 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district, 
$4.50@4.70, medium $4.20@4.50, dark $3.40 
@3.60, blended $5.70, rye meal $3.90. 


St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $5.10, medium $4.85, dark $3.35, rye 
meal $4.60. 


Minneapolis: Some interest in rye flour 
developed at last week’s sharp price break 
and values have turned slightly firmer. 
Quotations: pure white $4.25, medium $4.05, 
dark $3.75 sack, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Philadelphia: Some mill representatives 
report inquiry for rye flour has shown 
some improvement, but they say the con- 
suming trade is reluctant to place orders, 
consequently business is far from active. 
The few purchases which have taken place 
put emphasis on prompt shipment. The 
rye white quotation of $4.75@4.85 is un- 
changed from the level of the previous 
week. 


improve- 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.39 Sept. 13; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 

Winnipeg: It was difficult to confirm any 
export business in rolled oats or oatmeal 
last week. Domestic trade is seasonal, and 
supplies are moderate. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 

Toronto-Montreal: Markets for _ these 
products very dull. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $4.30, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
jutes $5.20, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8. 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 4, 
1948, and Sept. 6, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
4, 6, 4, 5, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ....... 216,394 174,322 35 54 
CGRD svc coed as 685 7,370 es “4 
COP crcccccecs 18,882 18,301 676 3 
ae 3,206 2,599 oe 13 
Barley ...... 16,218 17,584 178 os 
Flaxseed ..... 2,897 1,197 és 
Soybeans ..... 132 387 . 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Sept. 4 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 194,000 (123,000) bu.; 
corn 92,000 (579,000); rye 10,000 (none); 
barley 41,000 (none). 


. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&j AK 


® c;iryvy , MINN 





ESOTA 








@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 


DAKY CAPACITY 
8,000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 


@ ALWAYS 





DEPENDABLE 


ome 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, fl. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street 


San Francisco, Calif, 


New York 


Montreal, Canede 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


e * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








New CanadianWheat 
Is Heavy, Grading 
Mostly One and Two 


WINNIPEG — After numerous de- 
lays by thunderstorms and showers, 
western Canada’s 1948 harvest is 
making rapid progress, and in Mani- 
toba, the threshing season is further 
advanced at this date than in any 
season of the last 25 years. Yields 
continue to surprise observers, and 
are turning out much better than an- 
ticipated, with preliminary estimates 
being revised upward. All grains are 
weighing heavy, and No. 1 and No. 2 
Northern will be the predominating 
grades of wheat in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, with No. 2 Northern pre- 
dominating in Manitoba. The per- 
centage of No. 1 and No. 3 Northern 
in the latter province is about equal. 

More than 90% of the wheat crop 
in Manitoba is cut and approximately 
65% threshed or combined. In Sas- 
katchewan about 80% is cut, and 
45% threshed or combined, while the 
comparative figures for Alberta are 
70 and 30%, respectively. Frost dam- 
age has occurred in northern Alberta, 
and while no reduction in yields is 
anticipated at present, crop corres- 
pondents predict a loss in grade. 
There is still considerable grain stand- 
ing in northern Alberta, which would 
suffer from severe frosts. 

Rust continues to pare flax yields 
in Manitoba and eastern Saskatche- 
wan, but where the susceptible var- 
eties were early enough to escape 
damage from this menace, yields are 
exceptionally good. 

Sawfly damage in the southern por- 
tions of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
is spotty and varies greatly. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA LISTS CROP YEAR 
EXPORTS FOR OATS, BARLEY 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian oats, rolled oats and oat- 
meal for the 1947-48 crop year 
reached a total of almost 10 million 
bushels, of which 5,181,340 bu. were 
oats. The remainder, equivalent to 
4,788,387 bu., was in the form of rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Of the latter 
2,272,240 bu. went to British Empire 
countries, with the United Kingdom 
alone taking 1,132,915 bu. British 
Empire countries, however, took only 
143,000 bu. of oats. 

Among the non-Empire countries 
Belgium was the best buyer, and took 
1,225,552 bu. oats, and 476,074 bu. in 
the form of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
The Netherlands was next, taking 1,- 
161,815 bu. oats. The U.S. purchased 
982,279 bu. oats for home consump- 
tion, while 684,503 bu. rolled oats and 
oatmeal went to Germany, and an- 
other 607,770 bu. went to Italy. Eire 
purchased rolled oats and oatmeal 
equivalent to 679,691 bu. This was in- 
cluded in the British Empire total. 

Exports of Canadian barley for the 
crop year 1947-48 were slightly over 








2 million bushels and more than half, 
or 1,105,260 bu., went to the Nether- 
lands. The U.S. purchased 525,262 bu., 
while Mexico and Belgium each took 
a little more than 140,000 bu. The re- 
mainder went to Italy, Malta, Switz- 
erland and France. The latter took 
less than 5,000 bu. 

Canadian rye exports for the crop 
year topped 10,200,000 bu., and all 
went to non-Empire countries, with 
Italy the best buyer, taking 3,247,997 
bu. France was next, with 3,131,184 
bu., and Belgium third with 2,205,157 
bu. The remainder went to Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Norway, The Netherlands, 
U.S. and Iceland, in the order named. 

Flaxseed exports from the Domin- 
ion for the 12 months ended July 31, 
1948, totaled 1,750,315 bu. Norway 
took 717,941 bu., while 485,886 went 
to the U.K. The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Poland were other buyers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. L. FLOOD NAMED HEAD 
OF WINNIPEG EXCHANGE 


WINNIPEG—Harley L. Flood, pres- 
ident of Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, was elected chairman of ‘the 
board of governors of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange by acclamation for 
1948-49 at the annual meeting held 
here Sept. 8. Vice chairmen are R. R. 
Emerson and John B. Richardson, and 
J. T. Irving is secretary. 

Stanley N. Jones will retain the 
title of president, which office, under 
the newly revised constitution of the 
exchange, will from now on be filled 
by appointment. Previously the presi- 
dent presided over the council, which 
is now known as the board of gov- 
ernors. 

The duties formerly performed by 
the president will, to a large extent, 
be carried on in the future by the 
chairman. The title of board of gov- 
ernors has been substituted for that 
of council of the exchange. The du- 
ties of the elected group, however, 
remain unchanged. 

Members elected to the board of 








Harley L. Flood 


governors for a one-year term are: 
C. C. Head, J. R. Lindsay, S. D. Mac- 
Eachern, K. A. Powell, C. L. Sim- 
monds and Herbert Tooley. For a 
two-year term, those elected are: W. 
J. Dowler, John McDowell, George S. 
Mathieson, R. A. Purves, S. A. Searle 
and C. Gordon Smith. 

The committee of arbitration is 
made up of: N. L. Leach, D. H. Lock- 
erbie, L. A. McCorquodale, B. H. 
Roberts, H. L. Saunders, Clarence H. 
Smith and F. L. Tucker. Making up 
the committee on appeals are: W. J. 
Dowler, T. C. Greenman, C. E. Hayles, 
N. H. McClure, Charles Kroft, A. W. 
Sellers and Herbert Tolley. 
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Canadian Wheat 


Crop Estimated at 
365,500,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—The Winnipeg Trib- 
une, Sept. 8, estimated western Cana- 
da’s 1948 wheat crop at 365,500,000 
bu., compared with 319,000,000 bu. a 
year ago. The figure is 21 million 
greater than the Tribune’s prelimin- 
ary estimate of 344,500,000 bu. on 
Aug. 18. 
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MORE WHITE BREAD FOR 
CONSUMERS IN HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM—Increased supplies 
of white bread are now available to 
Dutch consumers as the result of an 
increase in the permitted offtake of 
80% extraction flour from 10% of 
the bakers’ output to 25%. The new 
regulation became effective early in 
September. 

It will not, however, increase the 
amount of U.S. white flour used since 
the monthly allocation of imported 
flour remains at 12,000 tons. 

The new regulation, therefore, 
tends to favor the home miller since 
he will have to provide the additional 
supplies of 80% extraction flour re- 
quired. If the allocations of Ameri- 
can flour can be increased, the addi- 
tional supplies will be readily taken 
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up by the bakers since there is a big 
demand for imported flour. 

The major difficulty experienced by 
some importers in obtaining supplies 
is the inability of some American 
mills to supply 80% extraction flour 
in accordance with the regulations of 
the Dutch government. Several im- 
porting firms are anxious to make 
new connections with American firms 
willing to do business in 80% extrac- 
tion flour. 
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CANADA’S 1947-48 WHEAT, 
FLOUR EXPORTS BELOW ’47 


WINNIPEG — July export clear- 
ances of Canadian wheat and flour 
totaled 15,924,000 bu., and included 
just under 3 million bushels in the 
form of flour, according to latest o‘fi- 
cial figures. The totals, however, are 
subject to minor revision. Accumula- 
tive wheat and flour exports for the 
12 months of 1947-48 were slightly 
better than 196 million bushels, com- 
pared with a little less than 243 mil- 
lion bushels for the 1946-47 cop 
year. The 1947-48 accumulative toial 
included 62,577,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. 

Canada topped her required exports 
under the provisions of the Canada- 
U.K. wheat agreement by almost 60)),- 
000 bu. Wheat flour exports to the 
United Kingdom for the 12 months 
ending July 31, 1948, were equivalent 
to 38,486,457 bu., while wheat expo: ts 
amounted to 122,102,306 bu. for a 
combined total of wheat and flour 
equivalent to 160,588,763 bu. Under 
the terms of the Canada-U.K. wheat 
agreement for 1947-48, Canada was 
to ship 160 million bushels of wheat 
and flour to the U.K. 

India was Canada’s next best buyer, 
and took all flour, equivalent to 4,- 
174,561 bu. Belgium was next, and 
took more than 3,600,000 bu., mostly 
wheat. Italy came next, with pur- 
chases in excess of 2,700,000 bu., chief- 
ly wheat. 
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SALES RECORD REPORTED 
FOR CANADA BREAD CO. 


TORONTO—Sales of $15,620,823 
and net earnings of $269,318 after all 
charges have been reported by Cana- 
da Bread Co. for the year ended 
June 30, 1948. A. V. Loftus, president 
and general manager, stated that the 
year was the company’s best in sales. 
He said that the maintenance of satis- 
factory sales volume was made difli- 
cult by the unlimited supply of sugar, 
shortening and other ingredients now 
available to the housewife for home 
baking, but that this condition was 
met by producing many new varieties. 

















Ship Workers Denounce Attempts 
of Communists to Control Unions 


TORONTO—The troubles which 
have afflicted the lake shipping trade 
of Canada for some time are begin- 
ning to take the form of an internal 
rupture among the union members. 
It is obvious that the Communist ele- 
ment, which for some time has been 
endeavoring to control this group of 
working people, is losing ground. 

Some of the most outstanding la- 
bor leaders are openly denouncing the 
Communist group and declare they 
will never allow themselves to be 
controlled by any such element. They 
still hold their right to strike, but 
they want freedom to make their own 
policies without any dictation from 
Moscow or elsewhere. 


The interest in this matter, which 
has become a major problem in th: 
lake shipping business, is especial]: 
strong in the grain and flour trades 
Labor unions concerned want a ne\ 
deal with the shipping companies o 
Canada, and very likely they coul 
get a perfectly satisfactory arrange 
ment if they had the courage to expe 
the Moscow political elements fron 
their ranks. No industry in Canad: 
will ever submit to the kind of dic 
tation which Communistic influenc: 
is at present trying to impose on thi: 
highly important branch of Canadiar 
exporting trade and on the domesti« 
lake shipping business as well. 
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Very Light Season 
Expected for Ports 


in British Columbia 


VANCOUVER — Grain exporters 
operating out of British Columbia 
ports are still pessimistic about the 
prospects of the 1948-49 season. Clear- 
ances for the initial month of the 
new crop year got off to a slow start 
here and well below the same period 
last season, when only 36 million 
bushels were moved for the entire 
year. 

Prospects for September exports 
are little better than August, and 
Canadian Wheat Board officials indi- 
cate that it will be the end of October 
at least before there are any full car- 
go movements from here. However, 
this position may be changed if the 
maritime strike continues any length 
of time at U.S. Pacific Coast ports. 

Even if ships were available almost 
immediately for full cargoes, it is 
very (oubtful if they could be han- 
dled since the amount of wheat here 
is extremely low and the reported 
shortage of rolling stocks on Cana- 
dian railways precludes any large 
movement to this coast for the imme- 
diate 'uture. Further, there is always 
aheavy movement of new crop wheat 
to the Atlantic seaboard in the early 
fall months and grain does not start 
to roll to the Pacific Coast until 
after the close of eastern navigation. 

August shipments from this port are 
placed at 946,400 bu. compared with 
2,482,768 bu. a year ago. New West- 
minster last month moved 261,333 bu. 
against 93,333 bu. the previous year. 
This means a total B.C. clearance 
last-month of only 1,207,733 bu. com- 
trasted with 2,576,101 bu. a year ago. 
Total grain stocks here at the end 
of the month were just over 1 million 
bu., of which 944,600 bu. were wheat. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ZEALAND DEVELOPS 
TWO WHEAT VARIETIES 


LONDON—Two new varieties of 
wheat bred by the New Zealand 
Wheat Research Institute promise 
good results for the dominion’s wheat 
growing industry, states the annual 
report of the department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

The first multiplication of seed on a 
field scale of a variety called Wri- 
yielder will be carried out in South 
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. Canterbury next fall while 400 bu. 


of another variety called Hilgendorf 
will be distributed to producers this 
year. The general opinion about Hil- 
gendorf is that it will improve the 
palatability and keeping quality of 
the country’s bread and that ‘the pro- 
tein quality is outstanding. 
Varieties of wheat produced wholly 
or partly by the Wheat Research In- 
stitute now occupy about 85% of 
New Zealand’s total wheat acreage. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO FOOD POST 


NEW YORK—tThe City College 
School of Business has named Dr. 
Rudolph L. Treunfels, lately associate 
editor of “Progressive Grocer” as co- 
ordinator of the Food Industry Train- 
ing Center, opened this fall by the 
evening and extension division. An 
instruction staff of food experts will 
conduct these courses for men and 
women interested in careers in the 
food industry. Among the members 
of the advisory board are Paul S. 
Willis, president of Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc.; Francis L. 
Whitmarsh, president of Francis H. 
Leggett & Co.; Patsy D’Agostino, for- 
mer president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, Car] Dip- 
man, editor of “Progressive Grocer” 
and A. F. Guckenberger, executive 
secretary of the New York State 
Good Merchants’ Assn. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DIVIDEND MISSED 
TORONTO—A statement has been 

issued by the directors of Consoli- 

dated Bakeries of Canada, Ltd., that, 
due to the fact that all ingredients, 
other than flour, for all lines of bak- 
ery products are uncontrolled and 
continue to advance in price while 
the price of bread is still under con- 
trol, the company regrets to announce 
its earnings are insufficient to war- 
rant the declaration of the dividend 

normally payable Oct. 1, 1948. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA’S WHEAT STOCKS UP 
TORONTO—Stocks of Canadian 

wheat in store or in transit at mid- 

night Aug. 26 rose to 41,941,000 bu. 

compared with 36,836,000 bu. in the 
preceding week. Deliveries from prai- 
rie farms during the week ended Aug. 

26 totaled 10,443,000 bu. compared 

with 2,120,000 the previous week. 

Wheat for export overseas cleared 

during the week totaled 1,641,500 bu., 

while for the same week a year ago 
the amount was 2,500,000 bu. 
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“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


COTTON BAGS 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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Canadian Flour Output Drops 
15% from 1946-47 Record High 


TORONTO—Flour production in 
Canada in 1947-48 crop year ended 
July 31 declined from the record out- 
put of 28,588,456 bbl. established in 
1946-47 to 24,243,711 bbl., the lowest 
crop year production since 1942-43. 
The decline in production for the 
year was 4,344,745 bbl., about 15% 
less than the previous year. The 
monthly output for July, 1948, was 
1,814,297 bbl., against 2,251,030 bbl. 
for the same month a year ago. Win- 
ter wheat flour manufactured in July 
amounted to 61,767 bbl., while for the 
corresponding month last year the 
amount was 37,041 bbl. This brought 
the total winter wheat flour for the 
1947-48 crop year to 842,638 bbl., 
against 772,588 bbl. for the 1946-47 
crop year. 

Wheat used in the manufacture of 
flour for July, 1948, amounted to 8,- 
336,785 bu. compared with 10,110,001 
bu. used in July, 1947. Total wheat 
milled for flour for 1947-48 crop year 
amounted to 110,205,651 bu. compared 
with 127,775,176 bu. for 1946-47. 
Stocks of wheat in flour mills at close 
of July, 1948, amounted to 1,639,127 
bu. for flour and 214,834 bu. of feed 
wheat. 

Exports of wheat flour for July de- 
clined to 661,161 bbl. This was the 
lowest export figure for any single 
month in the 1947-48 crop year. To- 
tal exports for the 12 months of 1947- 
48 amounted to 13,906,114 bbl., com- 
pared with 16,896,233 bbl. in 1946-47. 

The following table published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
summarizes the production of wheat 
flour in Canada, percentage of opera- 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBie Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











Bm. G. PRAISE 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





tion and exports for the crop year 
1947-48 with comparative figures for 
1946-47: 








%o Quantity Exports 
of op- bbl. bbl. 
Month eration 196 lb. 196 Ib. 
Aug., 1947 .. 96.2 2,412,394 1,545,784 
September .. 103.2 2,481,189 1,292,628 
October 99.6 2,531,104 1,582,906 
November 85.5 2,159,483 1,197,563 
December .. 65.8 1,691,610 1,091,555 
Jan., 1948 .. 73.9 1,889,350 991,226 
February ... 75.7 1,799,279 769,66 
BROOM 06038 72.2 1,871,781 1,099,129 
April ....... 75.9 1,955,132 918,058 
 .. ARTE 71.5 1,726,281 1,714,985 
Mt abaee ce 81.5 1,911,811 1,041,452 
ier ere re 72.3 1,814,297 651,161 
Totals .... 81.0 24,243,711 13,996,114 
Totals— 
1946-47 - 100.8 28,588,456 16,896,233 
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Western Canadian 
Harvest Piles Up 


Considerable Grain 


WINNIPEG—Improved harvesting 
weather, combined with a shortaze of 
railway cars, is causing a pile-up of 
grain at numerous points in western 
Canada. At the same time the volume 
of grain actually moving is substan- 
tial, as reflected by a 23,000,000-bu. 
increase in Canada’s wheat visible 
supply for the week ended Sept. 2. 
The visible on that date was a!most 
97 million bushels. 

Congestion is noted chiefly in 
Southern Manitoba and Southern Sas- 
katchewan, and in some points ele- 
vators are plugged and there are in- 
sufficient railway cars to move the 
grain to the seaboard. 

Some farmers are dumping their 
grain on the ground, due to lack of 
elevator storage space. In _ some 
cases, however, the lack of suf- 
ficient trucks to draw the grain to 
the country elevators as fast as it is 
running out of the combine is respon- 
sible for some piling of grain on the 
farms. 

W. C. McNamara, assistant chief 
commissioner, Canadian Wheat 
Board, confirmed that Manitoba was 
experiencing the heaviest congestion, 
with Saskatchewan next. Only a few 
points in Alberta are heavily taxed 
so far. The railways, Mr. McNamara 
indicated, are moving approximately 
1,500 cars daily out of the three prai- 
rie provinces to terminal points. 
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BRITISH SHIPPING GETS 
COMPETITION FOR GRAIN 


LONDON—Competition for British 
shipping is indicated by the recent 
chartering of foreign ships for the 
carrying of grain purchased by the 
British Ministry of Food in Arzen- 
tina. 

British ship owners are experienc 
ing difficulty in finding cargoes for 
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Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO; CANADA 
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EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” «+ “MAGIC’’ 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 












Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Kansas Wheat + Soll Wheat 
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Spring Wheat - 


Full Line of CRITIC 


CHULTZ BAUJAN & CO 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








PInES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The € rado Milling & Elevator Co 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Omi 
933-35 Exchange Bide, Memphis, Tenn. 
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the outward journey to South Amer- 
ica while there is a glut of foreign 
vessels in the Plate due to the lim- 
ited demand for the transportation 
of Argentinian corn to the Continent. 
Some ships will be chartered by 
France for the shipment of a report- 
ed purchase of 100,000 tons corn and 
25,000 tons. of oilcake from Argen- 
tina. British rates are being cut by 
foreign shipping firms which ask $9.07 
a ton compared with the British con- 
trolled rate of $17.33 for grain carry- 
ing ships. The acceptance of ships 
at the lower figure by the British 
authorities does not represent a great 
saving in costs since the foreign ship- 
owner is not subject to income tax. 
If the tonnage had been available 
it might have been cheaper, in the 
long run, to carry the grain in Brit- 
ish ships. 4 

Foreign competition for the British 
fleet of grain carrying ships will be 
intensified by the U.S. ruling that 
50% of all cargoes sent to Europe 
under ECA must go in American 
ships. 
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British Bakers See 
Trouble Ahead From 


Flour Control Scheme 


LONDON—Although the action of 
the British Ministry of Food in .ex- 
tending the quota period from eight 
to 16 weeks has eased the flour sup- 
ply situation in Britain temporarily, 
bakers are anticipating further trou- 
ble when the end of the new period 
is reached. 

Criticism of the present scheme in- 
dicates that it is not flexible enough 
to allow the meeting of emergency 
demands. Some bakers, due to re- 
duced trade, do not take up the whole 
of the supplies allotted to them, while 
others are finding themselves defi- 
cient on their present trade which 
shows a considerable increase over 
the same period last year. The im- 
porters and millers, charged with the 
task of allocation on the basis of the 
figures obtaining at the end of June, 
1948, are not allowed to divert sup- 
plies to ease a reported shortage in 
another quarter and although appeals 
are made to local food officials, action 
is said to be too slow to provide an 
immediate remedy. 

Consumers -have not yet realized 
that rationing under the flour re- 
striction scheme is more stringent 
than under the former coupon system 
and it is expected that many areas 
will be short of bread at the expira- 
tion of the 16-week period. The Min- 
istry of Food is being pressed to re- 
view its organization at once in order 
to avoid future chaos. 

The flour now being delivered to 
bakers is weaker and is giving rise to 
some complaints. The admixture of 
imported flour has been reduced from 
10% to 7%% in England and Wales 
and from 15% to 12%% in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. The proportion 
of homegrown wheat included in the 
grist is now greater consequent upon 
the increased supplies now reaching 
the mills. 
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EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT, FLOUR HIT PEAK 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—Ex- 
ports of Australian wheat and flour 
from the current crop up to Aug. 21 
total 72 million bushels of wheat 
and 626,000 tons of flour, according 
to the Australian Wheat Board. 
These are the largest exports since 
the board was established in 1939, 
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IMPERIAL 
















HIGH quality in bread is not 

an extravagance ... it is plain 
common sense. Imperial is milled 
for bakers who want their loaves 
to be the best in the market. 
And the good baking values of 
IMPERIAL are fully equal to 
that objective. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
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the very center of 
the High Protein 
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For Over Fifty Years... 
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... Made in Minnesota 
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The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive ‘THE NortH- 


WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 23—Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Feed Assn., meeting at Schus- 
ter’s, Greenville, Pa.; secretary-treas- 
urer, H. E. Casgrain, P.O. Box 1145, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 

Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 


Sept. 29—New Jersey Bakers Day, 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
Bakers Board of Trade; at the Essex 
House, Newark, N.J. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 


Oct. 15 - 22 — American Bakers 
Assn, and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky. 


Oct. 18.—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Barnum 
Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 28-30—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., annual convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; secretary, Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee. 


Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 


Nov. 14-16—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. 


Nov. 22-23—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
executive secretary, Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 482 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


1949 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 38rd- annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 


April 19-20—Ilinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


M YEAPOL 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
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AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assosiation 











Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour a 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Theres More Than Jute 


in Bemis Burrrlap Bags! 





There’s good quality burlap, of course... 
whether your job needs the famous Angus 
Burlap that only Bemis sells, or one of the 
standard grades. 


But there’s more than burlap in Bemis 
Burlap Bags. There’s... 






1. Good service (16 plants, plus 15 sales 
offices ... there’s one near to you). 









Be Capacity for any size order—a hundred 
bags or millions. 


3. Dependability (worth money in the bank 
to you). 







4, Top quality manufacturing (full cut, good 
sewing thread, strong seams, fine printing). 















De Unequalled experience in burlap im- 
porting, converting and distributing, that 
has made Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
the recognized standard for the entire bur- 
lap industry. 


BEMIS 


“America’s No.1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore + Boise * Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago « Cleveland « Denver « Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville 
Memphis + Minneapolis « New Orleans +» New York City 
Norfolk » Oklahoma City * Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh 
St. Louise Salina*Salt Lake City*San Francisco*Seattle* Wichita 


=) 
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Oats prices on the first of August 
had dropped 50% from the peak last 
January, reflecting large supplies of 
feed grains in prospect this season. 
Domestic supplies of oats for 1948-49 
from present indications will be 11% 
larger than for 1947-48 and the 10- 
year average, but 8% below the 
1946-47 domestic supplies. The third 
largest oats crop of record more than 
offsets the sharp drop in July 1 car- 
ry-over stocks, which are the smallest 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


11% Rise in Oats Supplies 
Causes 50% Drop in Prices 


since 1940. Because of small supplies 
in 1947-48, disappearance last season 
dropped 14% below the record of 
1946-47 and totaled 1,309 million 
bushels. These facts are cited by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration market news service in a re- 
cent oats market survey. 

An oats crop currently estimated 
at 1,470 million bushels is now being 
harvested. If the estimate is realized, 
it will be 21% greater than the near 


average crop of 1,216 million bushels 
harvested in 1947. Only the record 1945 
crop of 1,536 million bushels and the 
1946 crop of about 1.5 billion bushels 
were larger. The large production is 
due to high yields resulting from fa- 
vorable weather and to a 6% increase 
in acreage. The 1948 acreage for har- 
vest is estimated at 40,970,000, com- 
pared with 38,648,000 harvested 
in 1947, 43,205,000 in 1946 and 38,056,- 
000 the 1937-46 average. The indicat- 
ed yield per acre is 35.9 bu. This has 
been exceeded only three times in his- 
tory and compares with 31.5 bu. last 
year and the 10-year average of 32.3 
bu. 

Carry-over supplies of oats July 1 








UNION 
PACIFIC 
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tine» Met Coals 
en cages A 
oer gutstandine = Natura round 
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Sam C. Ford 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 





Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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were the smallest since 1940 and to. 
taled 185 million bushels. This com- 
pares with 276 million carried over 
last year and 292 million two years 
ago. Farm stocks at 171 million bush- 
els were 33% below July 1, 1947, and 
12% below the 10-year average. Com- 
mercial stocks on July 1 were the 
smallest of record and totaled only 
1.8 million bushels as against 5 million 
on hand a year ago. Interior mill and 
elevator stocks totaled 12 million 
bushels, a drop of 2 million from a 
year ago. 


Domestic supplies of oats for 1948- 
49, based on Aug. 1 prospects, will 
amount to 1,656 million bushels. This 
compares with a domestic supply of 
1,492 million bushels for 1947-48, 
1,790 million for 1946-47 and 1,437 
million for the 10-year average. Dur- 
ing the war years domestic supplies 
were increased by heavy impcrts, 
mainly from Canada. Because of ex- 
port restrictions by Canada, U‘S. im- 
ports of oats last season amounted 
to only 1,659,000 bu. and only 924 000 
bu. in 1946-47. This compares wit! an 
average of 45 million imported cur- 
ing the war years. 


Disappearance Drops 


With limited imports and small do- 
mestic supplies, disappearance of cats 
last season dropped below the ‘wo 
previous seasons and totaled 1,309 
million bushels. This compares with 
a disappearance of 1,514 million bush- 
els in 1946-47, 1,500 million in 1945-46 
and 1,187 million bushels the 10-year 
average. Exports of oats continued 
large, amounting to 11.3 million bush- 
els in 1947-48, 20.3 million in 1946-47 
and 18.3 million in 1945-46. Consump- 
tion of oats for feed totaled 1,145 mil- 
lion bushels, a drop of 203 million 
from the previous season, but about 
100 million more than average. 


With prospects for abundant feed 
supplies for 1948-49, grain prices hive 
dropped sharply in recent weeks. By 
the first of August oats prices had 
dropped to the support level and av- 
eraged about 50% below the January 
peak. At Minneapolis No. 3 white oats 
averaged 65¢ bu. the first week of 
August compared with 80¢ in July, 
$1.08 in June, a peak of $1.39 in Janu- 
ary, 97¢ in July 1947, and the 10-year 
July average of 48¢ bu. Farm prices 
in July averaged 87¢ bu., a drop of 
20¢ from the June level, 30¢ below 
the January average and 5¢ bu. under 
July 1 a year ago. The price of oats 
will be supported by loans to farmers 
and purchase agreements. The aver- 
age loan rate to farmers is 70¢ bu. 
compared with 63¢ in 1947. The loan 
rate for No. 3 oats or better is \8¢ 
bu. at Minneapolis, 72¢ at St. Louis 
and Chicago and 70¢ at Kansas Cty. 


WHEAT FARMERS GET 
AIR SUPPORT 


FAIRFIELD, IDAHO — Wheat 
farmers, like the infantry, once i: 3 
while find it necessary to call for air 
support. A group of farmers whi se 
fields are located between Fairfi ld 
and Hill City, Idaho, feared a to/al 
loss on their wheat crops because of 
a frost threat. Telephone calls at 
3 a.m. to the airport in Boise, Idai.o, 
brought a squadron of five planes 
over the fields. The planes, guided »y 
flares tied to fence posts, droned over 
the fields at a low altitude and kept 
the air in circulation. One of tiie 
ranchers took a 90% loss last year 
and figured that the frost cost him 
$85,000. The group of farmers which 
hired the planes expect a crop worth 
about $3,000,000. 


ESSERE ENE SETI AT AOE SA TAD 
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European Harvest 
Progresses Despite 
Unsettled Weather 


LONDON — Further unsettled 
weather in western Europe has again 
delayed harvesting and, while pros- 
pects are much less than anticipated 
a month ago, the recent brief spells 
of fire weather have aided progress 
and ‘he net yield may even yet ex- 
ceed the 10-year average. However, a 
further 14 days of settled weather 
will be required if operations are to 
be successfully concluded. 

Frince and Germany, in common 
with the U.K., have shared in the de- 
lave’ harvest and producers have ex- 
pressed disappointment at the losses 
they have sustained after conditions 
at t.e end of July foreshadowed a 
recoid yield. 

Russian reports state that by the 
end »f August more than 75% of the 
harv st had been gathered and re- 
sults have been good everywhere ex- 
cept in the Volga region. Excessive 
drou h appears to have reduced the 
outti rn in this area. Seeding of the 
new winter crops has already started 
and nore than one third of the in- 
tend:d acreage has already been 
sow! 

The Italian corn crop has suffered 
as a result of rain and winds which 
reacied gale force in some northern 
distr: cts. Bad weather has also been 
repo: ted from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with the consequent holdup of 
harvesting. The Danish yield is esti- 
mated to be 24 million bushels of 
wheat and rye, a ‘figure more than 
three times that of last year. 

Turkey expects to have a surplus 
of 1i million bushels available for ex- 
port. 

Floods in India 


Heavy rain in the northern parts 
of India, resulting in flooding has 
caused considerable damage and crop 
prospects have been adversely affect- 
ed. Other parts of the country, how- 
ever, complain of insufficient mois- 
ture but, generally speaking, the mon- 


soon is considered to be average and 
producers predict a good outturn. In 
Pakistan, floods in the west Punjab, 
Sind and East Bengal have caused 
damage, losses being estimated at 
150,000 tons cereals. 


Australian Forecast Down 


An estimate furnished from Aus- 
stralia states that the yield this year 
will be 30% less than last year’s 
record outturn of 228 million bushels 
wheat. The acreage has been consid- 
erably reduced and weather condi- 
tions in some parts of the country 
have not been conducive to growth. 
Low temperatures with frosts have 
been experienced and the rainfall has 
failed to meet requirements. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
TO BUY WESTERN FLAX 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board will buy all Canada western 
flaxseed offered to it basis Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur, at $4 bu. for No. 
1 C.W. until July 31, 1949. No. 2 
C.W. will be purchased at $3.95 bu. 
until further notice. Spreads on the 
lower grades will be determined in 
the near future. 

The price of $4 bu., at which the 
board has advised the trade it will 
purchase flax, is the established floor 
level. Trading in flax on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, which had been sus- 
pended during the war years, was 
resumed on Aug. 16 with the first 
trade posted at $4.55. 

On Sept. 8, when the board an- 
nounced that it would buy flax at the 
floor price, the quotation on the 
futures market was slightly above 
$4.05 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEE BOWMAN NAMED TO 
MNF EXECUTIVE GROUP 


CHICAGO — Lee Bowman, vice 
president, Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., was elected to the 
executive committee of the Millers 
National Federation at the commit- 
tee’s meeting Sept. 9. Mr. Bowman 
will fill the vacancy left by the death 
of Philip H. Postel of the Ph. H. Pos- 
tel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 




















_ALLIED TRADES COMMITTEE—Lloyd M.-Steirly, S. R. Sikes Co., 
H. 8. Hansen, manufacturers’ representative, and C. J. Mitchell, Mill 
Mutuals Fire Prevention Bureau, constituted the committee that arranged 
the annual summer party given by the Twin Cities Allied Trades Assn. 
for the members of District 4, Association of Operative Millers. The party 
was held at the Minnetonka Country Club, Excelsior, Minn., Aug. 28. 
Golf was played by about 25 of the party-goers and a softball game be- 
tween teams representing the millers and allied tradesmen followed the 


luncheon. The tradesmen won the game, 9-8. 
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Millers’ Ad Campaign Gains Support 


a 4 Ww ww 


w * Ww 


Widespread Acceptance of 6-Way Symbol Reported 





When the first Millers’ Long Range 
Program national consumer adver- 
tisements appeared in Life magazine 
and American Weekly last week, an- 
other 15 million “6-Way WNourish- 
ment” messages to America’s millions 
were added to the 27 million which 
had already appeared since Aug. 15. 
Still coming this first month are 8,- 
750,000 more in This Week of Sept. 
19, and in the Saturday Evening Post 
of Sept. 25. 

Within the first 30 days of the con- 
tinuing campaign, 55 million maga- 
zines will show the big golden-brown 
loaf of bread, the mouth-watering 
biscuits and the six colorful enrich- 
ment banners which feature the open- 
ing announcement of the milling. in- 
dustry’s organized determination to 
reestablish the popularity of the 
“Staff of Life.” 

Included in the 55 million total in 
the 19 national monthlies, Sunday 
supplements and roto sections carry- 
ing the first advertisements are the 
3 million September magazines cir- 
culating in the ‘‘southern biscuit belt” 
of the South, featuring the home- 
baked biscuits which are the favored 
form of wheat flour food of that re- 
gion. 

Particularly impressive to adver- 
tising men analyzing the professional 
angles of the first ads are the excel- 
lent “up-front” positions in most of 
the 16 magazines already out, a 
technically important factor in the 
all-over picture. 

In strong support of this initial 
advertising barrage, mills, bakers and 
food distributors, both wholesale and 
retail, have ordered and are actively 
distributing thousands of store pos- 
ters, package inserts, recipes, display 
signs and price cards which feature 
the new “banners of enrichment” and 
provide point-of-sale identification 
with the national advertising. By last 
week-end program headquarters in 
the Millers National Federation’s Chi- 
cago office had received and handled 
over 600 orders for these materials, 
including over 400 orders from bak- 
eries eager to identify their estab- 
lishments and their products with 
“6-way nourishment.” 


Special Ads Planned 


In addition to these standard tie-in 
features, a growing number of mills 
and bakeries have planned special 
newspaper ads, radio announcements, 
outdoor signs and displays of their 
own. The variety and quantity of 
these plus-feature tie-ins developed 
by individual companies and their ad- 
vertising agents indicate the wide- 
spread acceptance of the 6-way sym- 
bol and theme of the program, and 
the desire of these companies to 
profit from it right from the start. 

As the national advertising con- 
tinues month after month, more and 
more mills, bakers and allied indus- 
tries are expected to realize the ad- 
vantage in these tie-in opportunities, 
directors of the program believe. 

Bag manufacturers report increas- 
ing orders for flour bags and sacks 
with the symbol printed 6n them. As 
of Sept. 1, with the full force‘of the 
first consumer advertisements still to 
come, 22 mills had already acted to 
have their packages identified with 


it, and package manufacturers re- 
ported a number of others, both larg- 
er and smaller mills, planning to fol- 
low suit. 


New Tie-ins Reported 


The symbol is also appearing in- 
creasingly in mills’ trade magazine 
advertisements, on mill and bakery 
letterheads and on postage meter im- 
prints. One large mill has prepared 
a special editorial announcement to 
its thousands of stockholders about 
the Long Range Program; another is 
inserting a statement, and the list of 
magazines, with its September divi- 
dent checks. Daily, mills are discov- 
ering new ways to give additional 
circulation to the symbol. 

Particularly encouraging to the 
Long Range Program Committee, 
which is responsible to the federation 
for the success of the program are 
the many letters received at head- 
quarters from mill executives, sales- 
men, grocers, bakers and allied indus- 
try people, expressing confidence in 
the program. 

“As in launching any program of 
this sort, many features need further 
development and refinement,” a com- 
mittee announcement said. “But it is 
clear that the general concept of the 
program, its organization, objectives 
and methods, have acceptance, con- 
fidence and active support to an ex- 
tent seldom, if ever, enjoyed by any 
industry program heretofore. This 
fact, clear to any one who reads the 
mail, is the strongest assurance, to 
the committee, of ultimate success.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK OF AOM COMMENDED 
BY MILLING EXECUTIVE 


SALINA, KANSAS — Elmer W. 
Reed, vice president of Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., Salina, commended the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers for the work 
it is doing and called attention to 
the importance of the meetings of 
the district organizations. Mr. Reed 
was a speaker at a meeting of Dis- 
trict 1 of th@ association held Sept. 
11 at Hotel Lamer. 

“Such meetings are of inestimable 
value to the association’s members 
and to the industry,” Mr. Reed said. 
“Through the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in these meetings, the 
milling industry can avert many prob- 
lems such as those which followed 
World War I,” he added. 

D. O. Hiebert, Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was elected 
chairman of the district during a 
business session. Glenn Gabbert, 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
was named vice chairman and Robert 
C. Ellis, Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, 
was named secretary and treasurer. 
Sixty-one members were present for 
the meeting. 

Cc. S. Sullivan, chief chemist for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, discussed the flour sedimenta- 
tion test and supplemented his dis- 
cussion with some demonstrations. 

B. D. Blackburn, State Line Milling 
Co., Kiowa, Kansas, gave a report of 
the’ 1948 national convention of the 
association. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Wichita Dec, 4. 
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Al Cardenas, Latin American ex- 
port manager for Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, is on a 
business trip to Brazil and other 
South American points. 


John H. Blake and his son, who is 
associated with him in the New York 
flour brokerage business, left Sept. 
9 for Milford, Del., for several days, 
to attend the funeral of Mrs. Blake’s 
mother. 


* 

E. G. Broenniman, chairman of the 
board, the Broenniman Co., Inc., New 
York, has returned from five weeks 
at Saranac Inn, in the Adirondacks, 
where he was joined by his son and 
family. 

& 

Antonio Salva, representative of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, in Caracas, Venezuela, visited 
the milling company offices for sev- 
eral days last week. He was accom- 
panied by his daughter. Mr. Salva 
said that Venezuela is currently well 
stocked with flour, most buyers hav- 
ing about four months’ supply. 

ae 

Douglas L. McIntyre, industrial 
consultant of New York and Ware- 
ham, Mass., upon presenting the re- 
port of his survey of merchandising, 
operational control methods and gen- 
eral management to the American 
Cone & Pretzel Co. of Philadelphia 
was elected a vice president of that 
company. Mr. McIntyre will continue 
his industrial consulting service with 
other business organizations. 


Herman Fakler, vice president and 
head of the Washington office of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Chicago Sept. 8-10. On Sept. 9 he at- 
tended the conference of the federa- 
tion’s executive committee. 


2 
Ellis R. Blumberg, Philadelphia 
flour broker and secretary of the 
Philadelphia Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, spent the Labor Day holi- 
day in New York. 
e 
Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, spent several days last 
week in Cincinnati and Chicago. 


A wager made last April between 
two Kansas City milling executives at 
the present time appears to be head- 
ing toward success for the man who 
had the highest odds against him. 
W. R. Duerr, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., bet Austin 
Morton, vice president, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., 4-1 that all World Series 
games this year would be played in 
Boston. At the moment chances look 
good for Mr. Duerr to cash in on his 
pre-season guess. 


J. M. Waber, manager, Amber mill- 
ing division of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., Rush City, Minn., 
was a Chicago visitor last week. 


Jess B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City, who underwent a stom- 
ach operation last week at St. Luke’s 











29 CRIBBAGE HAND 


Held by W. M. Tinkham in a three = 
handed game at.G.M.!. card room 
June IQ 1948 with Dr. F. C. Hildebrand 











PERFECT CRIBBAGE HAND—There is not much more to add to the 
story told in the picture above, except that the men named are in the 
products control department of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and that 


it was Mr. Tinkham’s first such hand. 





Hospital in Kansas City, is making 
good progress toward recovery. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
and Mrs. Sowden, were in Kansas 
City for a few days last week en route 
to Lexington, Mo., and to attend the 
wedding of a friend’s son. 


Brook Berger, 14, the eldest son of 
Walter Berger, president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., was 
stricken with a moderate case of 
polio on Labor Day. He is at the 
Kenney Cottage of the Lutheran Hos- 
pital at Des Moines. Mr. Berger late 
last week said his son is holding his 
own and that there have been no 
further complications. 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
is on an extended trade trip in Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio. 


Fairy Elizabeth Huffman, daughter 
of Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was 
married Sept. 11 to Dan Carr Tyson 
of Cambridge, Neb. Mr. and Mrs. Ty- 
son will make their home in Chicago. 


George E. Swarbreck, manager of 
the London office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, has returned to his desk 
following a honeymoon-vacation in 
Holland. Mr. Swarbreck was married 
Aug. 21 to Miss Paula Speke, daugh- 
ter of a baker. 

* 


Louis Toll, president of S. F. Scat- 
tergood & Co., Philadelphia, was in 
Minneapolis during the past week on 
an extended tour of the Northwest. 
During his stay, he visited with F. B. 
Parsons, Minneapolis broker. 


a 
Rep. Thruston B. Morton, (R., Ky.), 
left Louisville last week for two 
weeks’ training at the Key West, 
Fla., naval training station. Rep. Mor- 





ton, chairman of the board, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, is a 
candidate for reelection to Congress. 
He is a lieutenant-commander in the 
naval reserve. 


E. E. Hempel, sales manager of 
central states sales office at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina, Kansas, called on the trade in 
Pittsburgh last week. 


Miss Maxine Turner of the Chicago 
office of the Millers National Federa- 
tion was a business caller in Minne- 
apolis Sept. 10. 

* 


Harry Kanatzar, Jr., Chase Bag Co. 
representative in Denver, and his 
bride are visiting for a few days with 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kanatzar in 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


W. G. Kelly, regional sales man- 
ager, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, found business 
showing signs of a sharp upturn with 
the family trade during a visit with 
connections in the South. 


T. T. Zimmerman, sales manager, 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. and his 
family are spending a vacation in 
Colorado. 

& 


Virgil Artman, sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is spending a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion in Los Angeles, the guest of his 
mother and brother. Mrs. Artman 
accompanied him. 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, dis- 
trict manager of sales in the Okla- 
homa-Texas district for General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a trade trip 
to Texas cities. 

* 


George Lehman, manager of the 
Geary (Okla.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was a recent visitor at the Okla- 


homa City headquarters of the Okla- 
homa Millers Assn. 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., has become a member of the 
“Grandfathers’ Club” by the birth 
of a grandson Sept. 7. The infant's 
parents are Mr. and Mrs. Paul Jack- 
son, Jr., Amarillo, Texas. 


Mrs. Roy H. Addington, wife of 
Roy H. Addington, flour broker of 
Decatur, Ga., is seriously ill at Craw- 
ford W. Long Memorial Hospita!, 
Atlanta. 

& 


L. O. Gottschick, representing the 
Webber Flour Mills with headquayr- 
ters in Charlotte, N. C., was a rece! 
Atlanta visitor. 

* 


Howard W. Fisch, Highland Bal!:- 
ery, Inc., Atlanta, president of the 
Georgia Bakers Council, with Mr.. 
Fisch and their son, Howard, Jr, 
spent the Labor Day week-end 2! 
Ponte Vedra, Fla. 


Lee Holley, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Atlanta, accompanied by Mrs. Holle) 
spent a short vacation at Ponte 
Vedra, Fla. 

s 

Brooks Pearson of the bakery su; 
ply firm, Brooks Pearson-Jack Rus! 
in, Atlanta, and Mrs. Pearson, spen! 
the Labor Day week-end at Pont: 
Vedra, Fla. 

e 

T. L. Brice, mills representative 
Atlanta, called on the trade in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana recently, 

® 

Frank W. Bartlett, secretary-treas- 
urer, Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Bartlett, 
left this week for a European trip 
several weeks’ duration. They expec‘ 
to visit in England, France, Switze1 
land and Italy, and may moto 
through some of the countries. 


DEATHS 











Sidney B. Douglas, Harlan, Ky 
chairman of the board of directors o 
the Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills 
officer of several wholesale grocer 
concerns and president of the D. é 
W. Motors Co., Harlan, died Sept. 4 
at Baltimore, Md., after a two years 
illness. He was vice president an‘ 
general manager of the Jellico Gro 
cery Co., Jellico, Tenn.; vice presi 
dent and general manager of thé 
Bryan-Hunt Wholesale Grocery, Lex 
ington, Ky., and director of thé 
Kingsport Grocery Co., jobber, Kings 
port, Tenn. 


Julia M. Grout, wife of Frank M 
Grout, president of Colonial Baking 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., died Sept. 4 
She underwent an operation last 
spring and apparently had fully re- 
covered. However, a few weeks ago 
she suffered a relapse and was in 
the hospital until her death. She is 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
IN cc 


- WisDOmM 


BQIA-CLUTEIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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survived by her husband, one son 
and one daughter. 


Roy C. Merworth, superintendent, 
Globe Mills, Inc., El Paso, died Sept. 
9 of a heart attack. A member of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
Mr. Merworth formerly was with the 
Cordell (Okla.) Milling Co., and the 
Portales (N.M.) Milling Co. 


E. C. Nation, 56, vice president of 
the Sylvania Industrial Corporation 
of Georgia, Atlanta, died in that city 
Sept. 4 after a brief illness. 


Alex Glantz, 62, founder of the 
United Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and 
president of the firm until his retire- 
ment last year, died Sept. 8. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMOUNT OF LAKE WHEAT 
SHIPMENTS UNCERTAIN 


BUFFALO—Uncertainty over the 
export demand and the slow execu- 
tion of the European aid program are 
among the factors that this year 
make it anybody’s guess as to the 
volume of grain that will be shipped 
down the Great Lakes in the last two 
months of navigation. Estimates of a 
heavy crop of bread grains in Europe 
indicate Europe’s need will be much 
less than last year. 

Last year 167,684,561 bu. were car- 
ried down the lakes to American 
ports. In the first three months of 
the current shipping season, ships 
loaded 120 grain cargoes at Duluth 
as against 112 a year ago. Elevators 
at Duluth were holding 65 million 
bushels, as compared with 2.5 million 
bushels a year ago. The new crop 
is expected to reach Duluth elevators 
in volume late this month. The pres- 
ent grain carrying rate is 7¢ out of 
Duluth and 5¢ out of South Chicago, 
with the demand somewhat limited 
for tonnage. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. F. MULROY TO SPEAK 
AT OPERATIVES’ MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — M. F. Mulroy, 
executive vice president: of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will be-the principal speaker at a 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers Oct. 9. The meeting 
will be held in the junior ballroom of 
Hotel Nicollet. Mr. Mulroy will dis- 
cuss topics of current interest in the 
milling industry and will be a partici- 
pant in a question and answer period 
following his address. A luncheon, to 
begin at 12:30 p.m. will precede the 
program. George T. Schiller, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Superior, Wis., is 
chairman of the district organization. 





““BOXER” 


“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium,*Dark 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 





Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee | 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with @ee 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 














HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY I, O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















Cfor Almost 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 






“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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BAGS RESOLD—Bakers in several parts of the country are merchandis- 
ing emptied cotton flour sacks to their customers, according to a recent 
report of the National Cotton Council. In Chicago, Sam Davidson, owner 
of 12 retail shops, is selling bags at the rate of approximately 2,000 
monthly at 50¢ each. The sacks, wrapped in cellophane and closed with 
a metal staple, are displayed on open counters (above). Mitchell’s Bakery, 
Independence, Kansas, uses 500 cotton flour bags a week and reports it 
has been selling them as fast as they have been dumped and placed on 
the bread counter. From Phoenix, Ariz., the Rainbow Baking Co. has 
announced a profitable plan of selling 2,000 plain white cotton bags 
monthly through its day-old bread outlet. Their bags, like Mitchell’s, are 
priced at 25¢. Another Phoenix bakery, the Best Co., is using the same 
system to sell its entire supply of empty containers. Putnam Bakeries, 
Omaha, Neb., sells “all the cotton bags we have and we’ve got a large 


backlog of orders.” 





Brannan 





(Continued from page 12) 


chase agreements and then becomes 
“distress wheat.” When that occurs 
he declared, ‘The grain trade buys it 
up and waits until prices go back to 
support levels. The big grain dealers 
will reap profits,” he charged. 

Again on Sept. 9 he resumed the 
charges. At that time, at a testi- 
monial dinner given for Mr. Love- 
land in Des Moines, Mr. Brannan at- 
tacked the 80th Congress, charging 
a “successful attempt to cripple the 
CCC as far as its expansion of storage 
facilities is concerned.” 


Seen as Campaign Issue 


The continued interest of a cabi- 
net officer in this subject of tem- 
porary farm storage bins appears to 
indicate that it will be major issue 
of the campaign, in which the grain 
and allied trades stand accused of 
persuading Congress to amend the 
CCC charter to make the loan and 
purchase agreement programs inef- 
fective. 

A study of the record discloses 
some interesting facts which will pro- 
vide a standard from which an ap- 
praisal can be made of the repeated 
statements of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

On Jan. 19, 1948, when the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee opened 
hearings on S-1322, which contained 
the new CCC charter proposal,-Nor- 
ris E. Dodd, then undersecretary of 
agriculture, was the first witness. In 
the official testimony of Mr. Dodd 
on that day he said, “We recom- 
mend the proposed bill and believe it 
will furnish the corporation with nec- 
essary basic authority.” 

After the completion of his oral 
testimony, Mr. Dodd filed with the 
Senate committee a complete analy- 
sis of the charter as proposed in 
S-2323. 





In that analysis a detailed discus- 
sion of the specific powers granted 
to CCC in the charter the official 
USDA statement says in regard to 
Sec. 5, Subsec. (B), “Authorizes the 
corporation to make available mate- 
rials and facilities required in con- 
nection with the production and mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities. 
This authority will enable the cor- 
poration to carry out such operations 
as procuring or aiding in the pro- 
curement of feed, seeds, grain bins 
and other storage facilities, bagging 
fertilizers and insecticides.” 

The charter, as enacted by the 
80th Congress and which had the 
blessing of top USDA officials in re- 
spect to Sec. 5, Subsec. (B) quoted 
above, contained the original lan- 
guage of the bill which was intro- 
duced in the Senate as S-1322 and 
to which Mr. Dodd expressed official 
approval. 


Didn’t Ask for Funds 


It might be argued by the present 
Secretary of Agriculture that these 
specific powers in the-charter can 
only be made operative if grants of 
funds to carry out such programs are 
asked of and approved by Congress. 
However, should such a defense be 
undertaken to sustain claims of pro- 
hibitions on CCC powers to provide 
grain bins for storage it must be 
noted that USDA never asked the 
Congress even during the special ses- 
sion to appropriate such funds which 
it required to meet a problem which 
must be of extreme and emergency 
importance since the Secretary of 
Agriculture devotes so much of his 
time to it. 

It appears that authority to own 
additional grain storage bins is clear- 
ly in the charter, and the observa- 
tion made in trade circles is that 
the USDA failed to grasp the prob- 
lems which were inherent in the 
size of the 1948 crops. The USDA 
watchmen of the farmers’ interests 
evidently slept at their posts. 


The Brannan contention that grain 
trade interests demanded and got a 
ban on the ownership of temporary 
grain storage bins in the new CCC 
charter is disclosed in an interesting 
light when the Senate agriculture 
hearings on the charter are again 
studied in connection with the testi- 
mony of H. E. Sanford, chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
who appeared in opposition to cer- 
tain aspects of the charter as pro- 
posed by USDA. 

Mr. Sanford stated that the trade 


requested that under Sec. 4, Subsec. - 


(H) of S-1322 the corporation not 
be given authority to acquire and 
own real property or to rent or 
lease property such as farm lands, 
warehouses, elevators, railroads, ter- 
minal facilities, barges, boats, 
wharves and so forth. During his 
testimony Mr. Sanford was asked by 
Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.) about 
the sale of storage and cribs to farm- 
ers for storing their own grain. Mr. 
Sanford replied that he did not con- 
sider them real property. 

The CCC charter, as passed, was 
amended from its original version to 
limit the corporations from owning, 
leasing or acquiring real property 
except necessary office space in ex- 
cess of that which was owned, or 
under lease under provisions of the 
original Delaware state CCC charter 
which expired June 30, 1948. 


Basis of Charge 


On this change in the charter pro- 
visions as originally introduced in the 
Senate it would appear that Mr. 
Brannan hangs his charge that the 
corporation is now prohibited from 
expanding its facilities to provide 
temporary cover for surplus grain. 

The reader may find himself some- 
what confused with the official Bran- 
nan interpretation, since among the 
specific powers granted the CCC in 
the new charter is price authority 
for the procurement of grain storage 
bins, among other things, to aid 
the production and marketing of 
farm crops. 

Perhaps some clarification of the 
question involved and the disclosure 
of the motives which have impelled 
this attack on the private trade by 
these cabinet officers can be found 
in other official material which was 
issued by USDA but not made public. 

In an administrative bulletin for 
use at meetings with farm groups 
to explain the gravity of the grain 
storage problem this year it is said, 
“The problem of inadequate grain 
storage facilities is not new; it has 
existed for many years. The tremen- 
dous increase in grain production in 
recent years was not accompanied by 
a corresponding expansion in storage 
facilities. In fact, existing facilities 
were allowed to deteriorate. 
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“The call has been for all out 
production backed by strong price 
incentives directing all the produc. 
ers’ efforts toward increasing produc. 
tion. Thus little attention was given 
to marketing problems.” 


Poses Questions 


The foregoing may sound like a 
strange admission from an admin- 
istration which has been in charge 
of farm policy for nearly 16 years. 
Some may consider it in the nature 
of a self-indictment for the failure 
to foresee the problems immediately 
ahead and to prepare the farmers 
to meet them. Some see in this at- 
tack on the private trade ar at- 
tempt to conceal the deficienci:s in 
the administration of USDA under 
the present administration. 

Why, it is asked, did the acmin- 
istration delay until July 26 b ‘fore 
it attempted to stimulate far ners 
to provide adequate farm storag > for 
the grain crops? Why, it is aske: , did 
the USDA, which seems to have rec- 
ognized the dangers ahead i re- 
gard to storage shortages, p. rmit 
farm storage facilities to detericrate 
without some effort being ade 
through its army of county a ents 
to halt this event before an © ner- 
gency occurred? 

Another aspect of the govern nent 
analysis of this farm storage prob- 
lem reveals a lack of agreement with- 
in the top ranking officials at USDA. 
Mr. Brannan asserts that the 300 
million-bushel temporary bin capa- 
city under CCC ownership has been 
reduced to 50 million bushels. At 
the press conference referred to 
above he admitted that a substan- 
tial quantity of these bins were sold 
to farmers. At the hearings on the 
CCC charter, Sen. Scott Lucas (D, 
Ill.) stated that all of the bins in 
his part of the country had een 
purchased by the farmers. 

Unless they have fallen apar or 
have been destroyed or used for « ther 
purposes it seems clear that son e of 
this capacity for temporary (arm 
storage must still exist, thereb, re- 
ducing the storage shortage which 
Mr. Brannan emphasizes as the dif- 
ference between the original CCC 
ownership and his present estima e. 


Opinions Differ 


However, the difference of op nion 
in regard to this discrepancy be- 
tween the previous 300 million and 
the current 50 million-bushel  *CC 
capacity exists in an official s ate- 
ment of Mr. Loveland. 

On Aug. 28 in an official s ate- 
ment he declared, “The best in- 
formation we can get indicates that 
repairs and construction have nly 
replaced the storage which was lost 
by fire, rotting, windstorms and _ >th- 
er natural losses in the last « ight 





Soybean Purchase Agreements 
to Supplement Support Loa. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Sept. 
8 that price-support purchase agree- 
ments as well as commodity loans 
will be available to producers of 1948- 
crop soybeans. The loan program 
(90% of the comparable price on 
September 1, 1948) was announced 
by the department March 15. On Aug. 
30 the department announced a price 
support of $2.18 bu. (farm basis) for 
the 1948-crop green and yellow soy- 
beans, grading U.S. No. 2 and con- 
taining not more than 14% moisture. 
Black, brown and mixed varieties will 


be supported at $1.98 bu. 

Purchase agreements and comn odi- 
ty loans will be available to prc juc- 
ers from harvest through Dec. 31, 
1948. The purchase agreement will 
provide that producers may sell * ei 
soybeans at support prices to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. withir 30 
days after the maturity date of the 
loans, which is April 30, 1949 o 
earlier on demand. 

Loan and purchase agreements ° 12Y 
be obtained by eligible producers 4P- 
plying to County Agricultural ( on 
servation Committees. 
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years,” which appears to indicate 
that Mr. Loveland does not agree 
with his superior that the 250 mil- 
lion-bushel discrepancy is a real one. 
It is merely a change of ownership 
from CCC to individual farmers. 

So much for the inability of the 
CCC to provide additional bin stor- 
age facilities for the farmers’ grains. 

At the press conference mentioned 
above Mr. Brannan stated that the 
grain trade bought “distress wheat” 
at prices lower than the support or 
loan level and held it until the mar- 
ket recovered to that point. Distress 
w' eat, according to the secretary, 
w-s wheat for which the farm pro- 
dicer could not obtain a loan or 
a ourchase agreement since he was 
ur able to find temporary storage. It 
m ght be of general public interest 
if the secretary would explain where 
th > grain trade would find storage 
fe cilities to store grain since it is 
n> available to the farmer. Unless, 
o course, he had in mind the only 
p vtially occupied facilities in Chi- 
c: z0, where a distorted terminal 
lo .n rate prevents the farm producer 
fr »m shipping his wheat to that ter- 
n nal for storage except at a penalty. 


Purchases Hedged 


According to trade observers, Mr. 
Bannan has an equally strange con- 
cotion of the methods of . opera- 
tin of the grain trade. He appears 
to believe that the grain trade buys 
w..eat at depressed prices and holds 
it speculatively until the price rises. 
He neglects to consider that most 
country or terminal buyers of grain 
promptly hedge the purchases by 
se'es of futures for price insurance. 
Tiere appears to be a chance for 
the boards of trade to do some edu- 
csiional work on the Secretary, if, 
of course, he is interested in the 
subject apart from the political pos- 
sililities. 

Another aspect of the loan program 
which Mr. Brannan fails to men- 
tion is the fact that frequently sales 
of wheat below the price support 
level at time of harvest of huge 
crops are more profitable than loan 
commitments which result in approxi- 
mately the same financial result to 
the farmer. For example, where a 
loan will carry a warehouse storage 
charge of 7¢ for a crop year storage, 
what is the difference if the farm 
producer sells his grain at the time 
of harvest at the county loan rate, 
less the 7¢ storage charge which 
would ultimately be deducted from 
his payment at the maturity of the 
loan? The financial result is the 
same without the annoyance of the 
loin red tap procedure. 

it is the contention of competent 
trade attorneys who have studied the 
new CCC charter that if the corpora- 
tion chose it could contract for the 
use of temporary storage facilities 
with private trade. It could readily 
erter into contracts for erection of 
bin storage alongside country ele- 
vators or other places convenient to 
farm producers which would solve 
the alleged emergency. There is no 
ban in the new CCC charter which 
prevents contracts for temporary 
storage facilities even if the corpora- 
tion is prohibited from owning real 
property. The Sanford testimony on 
this point seems clear. 


Make Stand Clear 


Grain trade officials say that they 
are not intervening in any political 
fight over the new CCC charter, but 
they resent the fact that they stand 
accused of acting against the best 
interests of the farm producers or 
that they want to defeat the goals 
of the price support program. 





It is significant, they say, that 
since the Secretary sees an emer- 
gency in the grain storage prob- 
lem now that neither he nor his de- 
partment has made any effort: to 
ask for. the help of the large grain 
dealers in putting this crop under 
cover in adequate storage which 
would make loans available to the 
farmers.. Were his concern as real as 
his indignation they claim he would 
have taken some positive rather than 
vocal steps in this direction. 

The major problem concerning 
farm grain storage this year is, ac- 
cording to the statistical analysis 
made by USDA in its confidential ad- 
ministrative bulletin, corn in the 
Corn Belt states. In those states an 
estimated production of 2,662 mil- 
lion bushels shows an excess over 
the prewar years of 1937-41 of ap- 
proximately 750 million bushels which 
must find storage. Total corn excess 
storage requirements this year are 
700 million bushels. Production of all 
grains in those states show an excess 
of production in 1948 over 1937-41 of 
1,087 million bushels. 


However, these statistics in show- 
ing the comparable figures for 1946, 
another bumper crop year, disclose 
that the Corn Belt had nearly as 
much corn requiring temporary stor- 
age and only approximately 75 million 
bushels of storage space for all grains 
in excess this year over the require- 
ments of 1946. 

In that year farm storage did not 
rise as a major problem since the 
export program acted as a relief 
valve. This year the grain export 
problem bids fair to exceed all other 
exports under government programs. 
This same confidential administrative 
bulletin reveals a consideration of a 
500 million-bushel wheat export pos- 
sibility and a feed grain export of 
between 150 and 200 million bushels. 

Private trade marketing special- 
ists do not believe that despite the 
big corn crop the commercial move- 
ment will be 20% of the crop. They 
predict that a considerable volume 
will be held back on the farms where 
feeding will be heavy. They are in- 
clined to discount the expressed fears 
of the Secretary of Agriculture over 
the storage emergency. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULY GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 2,594,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—July deliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
2,594 million pounds of the 3,312 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultural 
commodities delivered by the U.S. 





Department of Agriculture during: 


the month. 

Deliveries to the Department of 
the Army, largely for civilian relief 
feeding in occupied areas, included 
1,409 million pounds of wheat; 252 
million pounds of flour; barley, 206 
million pounds; grain sorghums, 122 
million pounds; 8 million pounds of 
flaxseed (for crushing); and 4 million 
pounds of potato flour. 

Deliveries under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration program in- 
cluded 475 million pounds of .wheat 
and 29 million pounds of flour. Deliv- 
eries to cash-paying foreign govern- 
ments included 96 million pounds of 
wheat’ and 3 million pounds of flour 
and about 500,000 lb. of Mexican 
canned meat. 


Deliveries under the interim aid 


program included 1.3 million pounds 
of flour. July deliveries under the 
Greek-Turkish Aid Program consist- 
ed entirely of. 200,000 Ib. of macaroni 
and spaghetti. 
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USDA Allocates 2 Million Bu. 
Flax and 7,500 Tons of Meal 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
two million bushels of Commodity 
Credit Corp. flax has been allocated 
to Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration countries and the German oc- 
cupation zone, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced Sept. 13. 

This allotment of the higher priced 
CCC flax as compared with Canadian 
flax takes some of the pressure off 
the domestic crop, which has been 
taken exclusively by the government 
since flax crushers were unable to 
obtain approval of the linseed meal 
subsidy recommendation and with- 
drew from the market. 

A small quantity of flax has been 
authorized for commercial procure- 
ment for destinations other than those 
announced for the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

In addition to the flax allocation, 
7,500 long tons of linseed cake or 
meal has been divided equally be- 
tween Denmark, France and the 
Netherlands, procurement through 
commercial channels. Denmark has 
been allocated 18,000 long tons of bar- 
ley from the unspecified barley allo- 
cation which was announced for the 
October-December quarter. This al- 
lotment is for commercial procure- 
ment. 

The flaxseed allocation is distribut- 
ed as follows: 600,000 bu. to the 
Netherlands, 600,000 bu. to France, 
250,000 bu. to Italy and 450,000 bu. to 
the Department of the Army, the 
latter to be divided equally between 
the Supreme Command for Allied 





FLOUR BAG FASHIONS—Garments 
ranging from formal dresses to sun 
suits and pajamas—all made from 


flour, grain and feed sacks—were 
featured in the Cotton Print Parade 
contest recently held in the offices of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
All garments were sewn and modeled 
by the 35 girl contestants. Companies 
in the Peavey system represented in 
the competition included King Midas 
Flour Mills, Apple River Mill Co., 
Peavey Lumber Co., Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., and Peavey Elevators. In 
the picture are the winners of the 
contest: (left) Millie DeBaker, King 
Midas Flour Mills, first place; (cen- 
ter) Arlene Reynolds, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., second, and (right) 
Dora Swanson, King Midas Flour 
Mills, third. 





Powers (SCAP) and the bizone of 
Germany to meet established needs 
and to facilitate export movement. 
All of the above will be PMA pro- 
curement. 

In addition, 100,000 bu. flax was 
allocated to “contingency”, to permit 
export licensing of relatively small 
quantities to other destinations— 
commercial procurement. 

Other supplemental allocations in- 
cluded 6% long tons of low protein 
feed to Lebanon for experimental use 
at the American University in Beirut 
—commercial procurement; 2,200,000 
lb. soybean oil to Austria to meet 
established needs—PMA __ procure- 
ment, and 1,100,000 lb. lard to Venez- 
uela to meet established needs and to 
implement a_ recent International 
Emergency Food Council recommen- 
dation—commercial procurement. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT INSTEAD OF FLOUR . 
SWAMPS GERMAN MILLERS 


LONDON—Plenty of wheat is be- 
ing shipped from the U.S. to Ger- 
many, reports a leading Hamburg 
grain firm, but little flour. Only two 
ships carrying American flour have 
been advised up to Sept. 10 and one 
of these is being switched over to 
Trieste. The other cargo, due at Ham- 
burg shortly, is being distributed in 
Upper Saxony and Westphalia. 

On the other hand, the large ar- 
rivals of American wheat are rather 
embarrassing to the German millers, 
who, having to make room for the 
German wheat crop now being har- 
vested, are unwilling to store large 
quantities of American wheat. Also, 
they are unwilling to tie up their 
money in large stocks of American 
wheat, which is expensive with mar- 
gins at the utmost limit. Moreover, 
with the devaluation of the mark 
their capital has been reduced by half 
and they wish to use any surplus they 
have to spare on the rebuilding of 
their mills, a large number of which 
were destroyed during the war. 

Formerly money could be borrowed 
at 342% per annum pro rate temporis, 
without any extra charges. Now the 
cheapest rate is 8% and money is 
most difficult to obtain without 
strong backing. The smaller mills are 
finding it difficult to keep liquid. 
Hitherto all mills could buy and did 
buy their wheat on a cash basis, but 
now even the large mills are buying 
on drafts. The rate for these drafts 
is 54%% pro rate temporis and in 
addition a tax of 1%%, so that 
practically their cost works out at 
7% to 7%% according to the period 
covered. Worse still, consumers have 
to buy on coupons and as they have 
few coupons available the outlet of 
the mills is limited accordingly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLFEED 
PRODUCTION DECLINES 


TORONTO—Canadian milling sta- 
tistics show that millfeed production 
for July was 67,965 tons, compared 
with 77,560 tons for the same month 
a year ago. Total millfeed production 
for the 12 months of 1947-48 was 
868,866 tons, against 972,536 tons in 
the 1946-47 crop year. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


FIRE WEEK 
fire prevention 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











domestic and were divided 52% to the fam- 
ily buyers and 48% to the bakers. 
compared with 90% 
a week ago and 93% a year ago. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, 
family short patent $6@ 
patent $5.85@6.50; 
short patent $5.40@5.65, 
straight grade $5.30@ 
5.55. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

last week continued as 
much restricted as in previous weeks, sales 
generally amounting to 25 
but not that much 
flour seems to have 
complaint that even 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Another dull week for flour 


> 4 5 @ 
only spotted improvement shown in volume patent $5.35 @5.60, 


Operations are definitely off, 


of capacity and will soon 
new business comes 
Prices on family and bakers flour are 
about unchanged, but clears are more plen- 
tiful and prices are 15@20¢ lower. 


high patent $6@ 
plain $5.70@5.90; 
plain $4.90@5.10, 
Mills operated five days at 


week, There were no 


Prices were unchanged, 


wheat mills enjoyed 
au fairly general run of moderate-sized bak- 


but the combina- 
5,000-sack bookings made 
Shipment stretched up 


s become highly price 
occupied zones were lowered sharply 
4,150,000 sacks for the three months. 


entice orders. The frequent addition of 120- 
day shipment orders in recent weeks has 


of them have booked their 


Prices ranged from $4.95@5.02 sacked, Gulf, next four months. 


entire needs for the 
Shipping directions are active, but a half 
dozen of the larger Minneapolis plants have 


of the companies 


so that there is no curtailment 


none is expected unless the strike spreads. 

Family flour trade is quiet. Liberal book- 
or three weeks ago 
prior to an advance in prices of nationally 


Backlogs of orders at 


spring wheat mills 
of buyer interest 


and 215% a year ago. Shipments last week 
of capacity, against 93% a year 


Minneapolis mills operated at 49% of ca- 
figure being cut by the strike 
A week previous, 
operations were 94% 


running time was 63% 


scounts ffered 
Giacounts offares previous week and 104% 


for quick shipment. 
cracker grades are Quotations: Sept. 13: standard patent $5.50 
short patent $5.60@5.70, high glu- 
established brands of fam- 
first clear $5.50 
@5.60, second clear $4.40@4.85, whole wheat 


offers somewhat 


including Duluth: 
business was very dull the past week, with 
buyers showing no interest in entering the 
market. Shipping directions were fair. Mills 
operated five days last week. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
There was a slight 
flour business last week. Buying 


higher $4.35@4.45; 


One mill reports domestic business active 
three fair, three quiet, 
Omaha: With cash wheat becoming tight- 


of sales were in one and two carlots. How- 
bakers entered the market for 
round lots ranging from 3,000 to 6,000 sacks. 
Most buyers, however, continue bearish, and 
should work lower. 
only taking on enough flour 
Shipping directions 


hold-off was predicted within the very 
millers said. Even export busi- 


curtail production schedules if sales do not 


increase materially to cover current needs. 


orders are nearly 
little business was 
Deliveries were fair. 

spring top patent 
$5.55 @5.75, standard patent $5.45 @5.65, first 
family flour $7.05; 
winter short patent $5.38@5.53, 95% 


clear $5.20@5.45; 


standard patent 
clear $5.05 @5.80. 
Local mills say that 
the bakery and 
Buyers are confining 
purchases to moderate lots for prompt to 
nearby shipment. However, a few scattered 
lots were placed on 


Shipping directions are quite satisfactory. 


Interest virtually 


the books for 30- 
delivery. No round lots were re- 
sharp pick-up being noticed 


mand for clears has fallen off. Prices are 


Oklahoma City: 


before replacing stocks. 


Prices on hard and 





soft patent are 5¢ lower to 20¢ higher and 
clears are 6¢ off. Spring wheat patents 
are unchanged, clears dre steady and low 
protein 5¢ off. 

Central states mills report buyers gen- 
erally are awaiting lower levels before 
putting in stocks, as they have little con- 
fidence in present prices. Shipping instruc- 
tions are slow. Prices are slightly easier 
to higher. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 11, in 100-Ilb. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.30, 
ordinary $5.35; top hard $6.75, ordinary 
$5.45; bakers flour, cake $6.25, pastry $5.25, 
soft straight $5.30, soft clear $5.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.45, standard patent 
$5.35, clears $5.15; spring’ wheat short 
patent $5.60, standard $5.50, clear $5.40, 
low protein $4.95. 


Toledo: Sale of flour continues slow and 
desultory. A “wait and see” attitude has 
characterized the sale and purchase of 
flour so far on this crop, with only occa- 
sional variation, but prominent enough to 
identify itself, and so far it has been the 
right policy. It has forestalled any rush or 
stampede of buying and has kept open the 
buying capacity of the country. In spite 
of government support the grain market 
has had a hard time maintaining prices at 
loan levels, and that has not secaped the 
attention of buyers of flour. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The flour market at present is 
sluggish. Many buyers are covered for the 
next few weeks and are very cautious about 
taking on additional commitments for fu- 
ture requirements. Sales have been ex- 
tremely slow, mostly of the fill-in variety. 
Many bakers had been led to believe that 
immediately after Labor Day prices would 
soften as grain receipts swelled at the ter- 
minal markets, but when that failed to 
materialize, they simply sat. back and 
coasted along on supplies bought on the 
buying spree few weeks previous. The fam- 
ily trade,.too, is quiet and the lack of any 
present sign of weakness in prices has made 
family buyers content to buy as they need. 

Quotations Sept. 11, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.10@7.15, high gluten $6.15@6.20, 
standard $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.45@5.50; 
hard winter standard $6@6.10, first clear 
$5.35@5.45; soft winter short patent $5.60 
@65.70, straight $5.40@5.50, first clear $4.90 
@65. 

New York: Although new contracts were 
light, shipping directions on flour were 
brisk. Sales consisted almost entirely of 
small, scattered lots of springs. With Kan- 
sas flours exactly paralleling their prices 
and soft winters sparingly offered because 
of freight car shortages, springs were the 
most attractive, but buyers still had too 
low price ideas to purchase in any quantity. 


Bakery sales showed a pick-up due to 
the inability of some chain grocers to sup- 
ply from their own bakeries. This was the 
chief effect of the local trucking strike 
as it had not affected flour jobbers or bak- 
ers beyond curtailing some delivery of sugar 
and shortening. Flour truckmen whose con- 
tracts do not expire until Oct. 1, continued 
to operate. The spurt in shipping instruc- 
tions, however, was attributed to fear of 
the truck strike spread, the tie-up of 
Minneapolis mills and the fear of a spread 
to Buffalo plants. 

Prices closed the week about 10@15¢ 
below the previous week. 

Quotations Sept. 11: spring family flours 
$7.30, high glutens $6.10@6.30, standard 
patents $5.70@5.90, clears $5.55 @5.65; south- 
western short patents $5.90@6.10, standard 
patents $5.70@5.90; high ratio cake flours 
$6.25@6.95, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.35 @6. 

Pittsburgh: Flour demand has been at a 
low point. Mills offered no price conces- 
sions that would cause spring wheat flour 
to be classed in the rank of a “bargain.” 
On days when either Kansas or spring 
wheat flours have reached low price levels 
enough flour buying was done by the ma- 
jority of large and small bakeries to sat- 
isfy their flour requirements for several 
months. A minority of retail bakers failed 
to take advantage of these buys and they 
are still buying only fill-in amounts of flour 
for prompt and immediate deliveries. Prices 
of southwestern flour came within the 
price range of some offerings of spring 
wheat flour during the past week, but 
when buying was done spring wheat flours 
were favored. A good Labor Day sale of 
sweet goods throughout the district was 
reflected in some increase in the sales of 
soft winter wheat cake flour. Family patent 
sales remain at a low point. Clears are 
a little lower priced and move fairly well. 
Glutens are not offered freely. Directions 
continue good. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Sept. 11, 
100-lb. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.65@5.75, medium patent $5.70@ 
5.80, short patent $5.75@5.85; spring wheat 
patent $5.60@6, medium patent $5.65 @6.05, 
short patent $5.70@6.10; high gluten $6@ 
6.40; clears $5.50@5.85; family patent, ad- 
vertised brands $6.90@7, other brands $6.20 
@6.80; pastry and cake flours $5.50@5.85. 

Philadelphia: Bakers in this area are dis- 
playing very little interest in flour pur- 
chases and most have retreated to the side- 
lines to await developments in a market 
which is showing considerable instability. 

Most have the firm belief that quota- 
tions as a whole are due to encounter fur- 
ther selling pressure, thus permitting them 
to enhance present stocks, which are am- 
ple for current needs. 

Meanwhile, prices are locked in a nar- 
row range with little evidence of a definite 
trend and the only significance found in 
their behavior is a slight adjustment in 
the relationship between hard winters and 
springs. In the latter category, standard, 
short patent and high gluten had uniform 
dips from a week earlier of 5¢ sack, while 
similar advancement took place in both 
hard winter standard and short patent. All 
other grades are unchanged. 

The supply situation is improved largely 
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because of the recent price competition 
between the large mills. Many bakery of. 
ficials seized upon this competitive periog 
to contract for more flour than they haye 
had on the books in months. 

On the other hand, those who waiteg 
too long are still able to obtain moderats 
amounts of the commodity from jobbers 
most of whom found the lower prices to 
their liking and have at least a paper 
profit to show for their operations. 

Some millers are refusing to deviate from 
prevailing prices and there are reports of 
rejections on bids from customers at only 
a shade under the market. 

The past week brought an acceleration 
in shipments abroad with the 8S. S. Ex. 
porters taking nearly 24,000 bags to ‘:enoa 
and Trieste, the S. S. John Murray orbes 
having 9,000 tons aboard for Naples, and 
the Ss. 8S. Cape Mohican’s cargo inc! uding 
30,000 bags for Bremen. 

Quotations Sept. 11: spring family $7@ 


7.25, high gluten $6.30@6.40, short atent 
$5.90@6, standard $5.80@5.90, first clear 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.95 
@6.05, standard $5.85@5.95; soft inter 


standard $4.85@5.35. 


Boston: Flour buyers were treated with 
attractive prices in the Boston mark+«: last 
week as spring wheat mills bom) arded 
local operators with offerings substan. ‘ially 
below average market levels. These wppor- 
tunities were characterized by the trade 
as “special offerings,’”’ because acce} ‘tance 
had to be immediate. Larger operators were 
reported to have taken full advantag: and 
it was generally believed that the v lume 
was considerable. 

Quotations from the normal chann'|s in 
the local market were irregular. § rings 
are 5¢ higher to 10¢ lower. Hard winters 
closed unchanged after fluctuating within 
a@ narrow range during the week. Soft 
wheat flours were also unchanged. 

Among the smaller trade busines: was 
very spotty, with buying held to the bid- 
ders’ immediate needs. Most of the trade 
appeared to be little concerned ove. the 
strike in Minneapolis, which apparently 
indicated that their inventory position is 
in good condition. 

Quotations Sept. 11: spring short p:tents 
$5.95@6.15, standards $5.85@6.05, hig! glu- 


ten $6.25@6.45, first clears $5.65@5.80, hard 
winter short patents $5.90@6.15, stan jards 
$5.80@6, Pacific Coast soft wheat {'.50@ 
6.75, eastern soft winter straights {).40@ 
6.15, high ratio $6.30@7.40, family $7.34 
@7.40. 
THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: Flour buying activity failed to 


be stimulated after the Labor Day week- 
end and volume of new business reains 


rather low. Scattered cars are going to 
bakers over the territory with fair regu- 
larity, but no long time bookings a be- 


ing reported. Numerous bakers are said 
to be covered fairly well through LD cem- 
ber, but others are described as ‘‘out on a 
limb” and will probably have to nake 
purchases in the near future. Sh’ ping 
instructions from them were pretty good 
during the past week. 

Family flour sales are generally on @ 
par with requirements of wholesalers who 
did not make commitments several weeks 
ago. Family flour business is expect d to 
pick up with cooler weather, howev:', 4s 
the fall crops are harvested. Shippin: di- 
rections from family flour dealers are uiet 
to fair. 

Blenders continue to coast on bovwcings 
made a number of weeks ago as these 
commitments are proving ample for outgo 
from plants. They are ordering out ship- 
ments on a fairly normal basis. 

With the exception of spring whea! pat- 
ents, which advanced 5¢, flour prices were 
about unchanged from the previous week 

Quotations Sept. 11: spring high uten 
$6.55@6.80, standard patent $6.25. 6.55, 
short patent $6.35@6.65, first clear $'.15@ 


6.35; hard winter standard patent § .80@ 
6.10, short patent $5.90@6.20, first clear 
$4.95@5.50; hard winter family flour $6.1! 
@7.40; soft wheat family $6.50@7.60; soft 
wheat first clear $4.50@4.70; pastry flour 
$5.60@5.80; cake flour $6.45@6.70; _ self- 


rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue on 4 
somewhat restricted scale, with liti'e oF 
no interest being exhibited in futur de- 
livery. Sales in general are being h«'d to 
prompt and 30-day shipments, with some 
sellers offering a slight price discou:! for 
prompt. Buyers’ ideas on prices are ©ome- 
what lower than millers are willing ‘> sel! 
at, particularly on contraets for 90. and 
120-day delivery. Hard winters ar en- 
joying a greater portion of the bu: iness 
with some improvement evident on 1 orth- 
ern springs. Soft winters from the cel- 
tral states are more acceptable thar Pa- 
cific Coast soft winters, since they <ho¥ 
a price advantage. However, sales ar stil 
on a relatively small scale. Cracker and 
cookie bakers continue to limit their pur 
chasing to the current month deli, ‘ries 
Shipping directions show a slight in: ease 
which might indicate some improvemen! 
in the production of baked goods, o: the 
earrying of heavier stocks. Export ales 
are exceedingly slow to both Europea! an¢ 
South American countries. Norway is pur 
chasing against its October and Nove nbe! 
quota, and inquiries are being rec ivet 
from the Netherlands. Only limited am: unt 
are being worked to Brazil. 

Quotations Sept. 11, carlots, deli\ ‘re¢ 
packed in multiwall paper bags. Hard wit 
ter bakery short patent $5.55@5.75, s\and- 
ard $5.30@5.50, first clear $4.90@5.15 
spring wheat bakery short patent $° 30¢ 
6, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $° 30@ 
5.45, high gluten $6.10@6.30; soft whes' 
short patent $5.60@5.75, straight $5@ 5.-° 
first clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cake +5.% 
@6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.90@7.10, pr str! 
$6@6.10. All barge shipments from f0- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Domestic business was slow, vit! 
seattered buying in the bakery trade, most 
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ly on a@ fill-in basis. Buyers were reported 
to be watching the wheat market and 
waiting for lower prices. There is con- 
siderable sales activity in the export trade, 
put bookings are said to have slowed down 
gsmewhat. The maritime strike, of course, 
pas brought export deliveries on _ out- 
standing contracts to a standstill, and for- 
eign buyers are not making commitments 
yntil they can see whether the material 
will be delivered or not. It is possible 
that the limited embargo by the rail- 
roads on deliveries to terminal mills will 
slow production sufficiently to affect the 
domestic market upwards, but it is too 
early in the strike to make any predic- 
tions. Family patent $6.80, bluestem $5.98, 
pakery $6.06, pastry $5.73. 

Portiand: Flour bookings are very quiet. 
With strike and embargo conditions, mills 
are not pressing for future bookings. They 
are content to work on old orders in view 
of the uncertain conditions prevailing in 
wheat deliveries. One large mill is closed, 
another mill is on a three-day week be- 
cause it is unable to move export flour 
shipments. Interior mills are fearful of a 
general embargo if the longshoremen’s 
strike lasts much longer. A general em- 
pargo would quickly curtail milling opera- 
tions. Mill bookings are lighter than usual 
at this time of the year. Markets are nar- 
rower because of high priced wheat in 
this area compared with middle western 
wheat. 

Flour prices have shown a firmer tend- 
ency <3 millfeed prices weakened and on 
sept. 11 quotations were: high gluten $6.40, 
all Montana $6.24, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6, bluestem bakers $6.25, cake $6, pastry 
$5.94, whole wheat 100% $5.70, graham 
$5.30, cracked wheat $5.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toro.to-Montreal: Mills in eastern Can- 


ada ave booked considerably in advance 
and a running full speed. Flour for the 
Italian contract is being worked as well 
as for the U.K., domestic outlets and some 


small lots for other countries. Bakeries and 


retail outlets continue to take usual 
amounts. Quotations Sept. 11: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $8.60 bbl., sec- 


onds $8.10, bakers $8, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. For export to the U.K., government 
regula‘ion flour $13.82 per 280-lb. for ship- 
ment to end of September, Halifax or St. 


John. 

Demand for winter wheat flour has slack- 
ened off. Biscuit manufacturers are buy- 
ing only current requirements as_ they 
feel prices may level off. Not much is 
being sold on the export market. Quota- 
tions Sept. 11: domestic $10.60@11 bbl., 
secondhand cottons, f.o.b. Montreal; export 
$5.75 per 100-lb. in jute bags, f.a.s. Mon- 
treal, 


Deliveries of winter wheat by farmers 
have fallen off considerably. The present 
drouth which is hindering planting will 
not heip this situation any. Quotations Sept. 
ll: $2.20@2.30 bu., f.0.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled roughly 135,700,000 
bbl. and included a little better than 11,000 
bbl. for the U.K. It was believed that the 
four shown as Class 2 was a carryover of 
the large business reported sold to Italy. 
Domestic trade is on a fair scale, and sup- 
plies are moving fairly freely. Mill pro- 
duction will increase steadily as wheat 
flows in larger volume from country points 
to the large mills. Quotations Sept. 11: 


top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.25 cottons, second patents 


$8.75, second patents to bakers $8.25. 


Vancouver: Following on substantial quan- 
tities of Canadian flour having been sold 
to countries in the Pacific, mainly the 
Philippines, the trade here is now concen- 
trating on the big flour sales to Italy. 


Most of the Canadian mills are under- 
Stood to be participating in the reported 
§ million-bag contract, but the trade here 
8 generally without any specific informa- 
tion, It is, however, fairly certain that a 
Portion of this flour will move through 
this port since there are regular services 
to the Mediterranean. Already flour offices 
here have been beseiged by shipping agents 
looking for tonnage, but so far no definite 
Space contracts have been reported. There 
is ample tonnage available for this move- 
ment, which is expected to extend well into 
the new year. 

It is estimated that between 8,000 and 
10,000 tons of Canadian flour has been 
Sold to Manila for shipment over the next 
few months out of this port. Philippine 
buyers are still reported interested in Ca- 
nadian offerings for September shipment, 
but most mills are booked up for this 
Month 

It is further reported in local flour cir- 


cles that the Manila market may be filled 
up for the time being in view of the re- 
ported substantial American sales in addi- 
tion to Canadian business. However, if the 
bseiAry shipping strike at U. 8S. Pacific 
vast ports continues it is very probable 
that further orders may come into Ca- 
Radian mills. 

There have been some limited sales to 


Hong Kong, presumably for transshipment 
to undeclared destinations, but the volume 
has hot been large due to difficulties over 
Sterling exchange. 

wip mestic flour sales continue only fair, 
1 store movement slow. Prices are hold- 
Ng steady for hard wheat grinds, although 


Soft wheat flour is moving over a wide 
Tange 


Cash car quotations for hard wheat 


8rinds in 98’s cottons Sept. 11: first patents 


$9.15, bakers patents $8.65. 
flour ¢ 


Cake and pastry 
© the trade ranges from $9.95@13. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Sept. 4 and 11: 


BRAN— Sept. 4 Sept. 11 
September .... §$....@*37.50 $39.00@ 39.25 
October ...... 38.25@ 38.50 39.00@ 39.25 
November .... 38.25@-38.75 39.10@ 39.50 
December .... 38:80@ 39.00 39.10@ 39.50 
January ...... ~++-@*39.25 39.10@ 39.50 
February 38.90@ 39.00 39.10@ 39.50 

SHORTS— 


September .... $....@*46.50 $....@*53.25 


October ...... 44.25@ 44.50 46.90@ 47.40 

November .... «+++ @*43.25  43.90@ 44.25 

December 42.50@ 43.25 42.70@ 43.00 

January ...... 42.25@ 43.25 42.00@ 43.00 

February ..... 42.00@ 43.25 42.00@ 43.00 

Sales (tons) .. 1,560 240 
*Sale. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of .grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 2, 1948 (000’s 


omitted): 
Wheat Durum 
Fort William and 


Oats Barley 





Port Arthur .. 5,233 476 1,768 2,829 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 839 oo 201 213 
Churchill ........ 273 ee 1 ae 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOFS ccscccce 44 2 10 92 

Totals covcee 6,289 478 1,980 3,034 

Year ago ..... 9,186 508 2,878 3,294 

Receipts during week ending Sept. 2: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,393 108 928 957 
Pacific seaboard . 129 ee 11 os 
Churchill ....... 565 ee os we 
Other terminals* 8 ee 1 2 

TOCA cosccees. 6,004 108 940 958 


Shipments during week ending Sept. 2: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





EMO ccccccccce 930 34 180 339 

Ball occcccsece 3 8 190 115 

Milled or 

processed ... ee oe 39 53 

Pacific seaboard— 

Oceam ..... eee 351 oe ee oe 

) | are oe 39 os 53 

Churchill ..... 478 ee oe oe 
Other terminals* 16 ee 4 70 

Totals «266 «+» 1,818 41 466 579 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 2, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 9,153 650 1,889 1,917 
Pacific seaboard. 881 oe 57 23 
Churchill ........ 1,408 ee ee ea 
Other terminals* 43 oe 2 3 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 2, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 10,573 815 2,622 3,379 
Pacific seaboard. 1,353 eo 220 40 
Churchill ....... 2,079 ee ee ee 
Other terminals* 115 ee 81 274 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 4, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Buffalo ...... eee 35 76 ee ue 
MHORE. cccisccce oe ee ee 
DwulUth .cccececes ee ee oe 178 
Totals ........ 35 676 ee 178 
Previous week... 35 946 ee 203 
Sept. 6, 1947 .... 54 5 13 es 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 

2 4 11 
37,354 31,880 *12,942 


21 
Four mills 25,002 


*Three mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Sept. 4, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis es 12,570 12,000 
Kansas City 3,150 7,230 7,080 


2,880 
Milwaukee ... 120 
Week ending Sept. 11: 


30 66,250 4,910 


Minneapolis ase nas 8,490 16,020 
Kansas City 2,370 3,180 5,040 7.650 
Milwaukee 30 ove 3,360 6,040 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Sept. 4, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947. 1948 1947 
Minneapolis .4,119 2,052 610° 245 2,629 1,137 
Duluth ...... 90 6 . -- 222 47 
Week ending Sept. 11: 
Minneapolis .4,422 2,627 788 202 4,554 2,336 
Duluth 519 270 49 116 692 202 
-————BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SELLS TO ASSOCIATE 
GUSTINE, CAL, — Paul B.. Horn 
has. sold his interest in the Hawkins 
Seed & Feed Co. on Fifth St. here 
to Harvey Hawkins, his business as- 
sociate. ; 


43 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kan. City St.Louis Buffalo 
Spring family .......-sccccsccvecs $...@7.05 $...@6.70 $...@... $...@... $7.10@7.15 
Spring top patent .............+-5- 5.55 @5.75 Se ieee Sew aoe ov 6a Ree ye eee 
Spring high gluten .............. set «++ 6.00@6.05 rs ee ~+-@... 6.15@6.20 
Eee err ee Fee” os ee ee «6.60 “i. Oo 
Spring standard ...............+++ 5.45@5.65 5.50@5.60 ...@... --@5.50 5.75@5.80 
Spring firet clear ........seeeeees 5.20@5.45 5.50@5.60 soe ae wae --@5.40 5.45@5.50 
Hard winter family ..........+..-.. eS ee -+-@... 5.80@6.60 -@6.75 ‘Tr, it 
Hard winter short ........-...+005 5.38@5.53 -@ 5.20@5.30 + @5.45 066 @ jee 
Hard winter standard ............ 5.28@5.43 o++@... 5.15@5.25 --@5.35 6.00@6.10 
Hard winter first clear .......... «++ @5.08 -@ 4.65@4.70 --@5.15 5.39@5.45 
Gott wieter Gasmtly 2... ccs ccccee. rl we coo ees a Bee -@6.30 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.15@6.71 --@... 6.20@6.50 --@... 5.60@5.70 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.30@5.91 oo @ v0 ee oo @ ces a re 
Soft winter etraight ..........00% yi Ae -@... 5.15@5.25 -++@5.30 5.40@5.50 
Soft winter first clear ............ 5.05@5.80 o orice 6 a Wa -+.@5.15 4.90@5.00 
ee Ts WHE hk cece veesetecce 4.30@4.50 - @4.25 bok reas - +» @5.10 ~~» @5.40 
Be THOU, GRO §o:é 6 eke ciweswevess 3.29@3.39 - +» @3.75 re Pe," - +. @3.35 ++ @3.65 
DOSGM,. SIAM, BWI. occ cccsvcccs 5.55 @5.60 -»-@5.30 ee ~-- @6.45 ---@5.91 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
| ee: er eee $ 7.30 $7.00@7.25 -@ ... $6.90@7.00 $...@... 


Spring high gluten 


eh 
Peery yt Lee ee 6.10@6.30 


og ee eee eS Pee 
SPPIME GUAMGATE 2cccc ccc ccc cines 5.70 @5.90 
ae eee a 5.55 @5.65 
Hard winter family .............. FS 
BEOEG WSOP GHOTE ope cqce se ceccee 5.90@6.10 
Hard winter standard ............ 5.70@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ........... oa PS 
Gert winter family ......c.05. se Ter, eee 
Soft winter straight .............. 5.35@6.00 
Soft winter standard ............. 000 @ ace 
Soft winter -first clear ............ a See 
ey I ID a's a: 0-5-0: #ac0-b-8: 6 bye 4.60 @4.85 
\ 6. Y , Saori reer a 2a 
pO) ee rr 5.89@5.94 


Family patent ...... $...@6.80 $...@ 


Seattle Los Angeles 


Bluestem 3 ..ccccccees ae ee 
Bakery grades ...... ---@6.06 ...@ 
Pastry .coccee os eece . % 25; ees eee 


.@) 


$.. 
6.30@6.40 6.25@6.45 6.00@6.40 6.55@6.80 
5.90@6.00 5.95@6.15 5.70@6.10 6.35@6.65 
5.80@5.90 5.85@6.05 5.65@6.05 6.25@6.55 
5.70@5.80 5.65@5.80 5.50@5.85 6.15@6.35 


-@... Te wee +++@... 6.10@7.40 
5.95@6.05 5.90@6.15 5.75@5.85 5.90@6.20 
5.85@5.95 5.80@6.00 5.65@5.75 5.80@6.10 
000@... ose awe +++@... 4.95@5.50 
o0+@... 7.34@7.40 oa 6.50@7.60 
---@... 5.40@6.15 coo @ ace ono sed 
4.85 @5.35 ove gee o0+@ ane ee eee 
000 @ wee A re -+-@... 4.50@4.70 
4.75 @4.85 0G 4.50@4.70 5.40@5.60 

00 @ wae ---@... 3.40@3.60 3.45@3.60 

Doce ceeG in. cee GGS2 «..@:.. 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@8.60 $...@9.25 
«+-@8.10 ...@8.75 


Spring top patent] 
Spring second patent] 


Spring first clear] re fl ee. ee 
Spring exports§ --@13.82 ...@... 


Ontario 
ntario 


soft winterst 10.60@11.00 ...@... 
a. t eee 066 OE.TS cue a5 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 


tt100-lb. jute. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


--@ 
--@ 


$45.25@45.75 $.... 


o@ wees 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
44.00 8....-Q ncee Qecec@G cece Bure.@.... 
o@ wcce 39.00 @ 39.50 aT. oe @ 


..@ .... 43.50@44,00  47.00@ 48.00 





Standard midds.* ry ee) es 5 rr a re emia Seer: 
Flour midds.¢t ..... . -@63.00 -@60.00 54.00 @55.00 55.50@56.00 62.00@64.00 
Red dom ....cccceee - -@67.50 +. + @64.50 eve: Fven cee vese eer. . 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $47.50@48.50 $53.00@54.00 $....@53.50 $51.50@53.20 Sivcs Oe eeis 
Soft winter bran ere ware ye Uae Tr. were we. Peer 52.50@53.00 
Standard midds.* §2.00@53.00 57.00@58.00 -@60.50 58.20@61.50 voce @ ones 
Flour midds.f ..... 59.00 @60.00 Per: PE eC Ce: 67.00 @68.20 68.00@68.50 
ROG GOB cccccccsves 66.00 @ 67.00 69.00 @70.00 . @72.00 73.00@73.20 ee ree 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TEPOntO .escrcers . +++ @55.00 $....@57.00 $....@60.00 
qWinnipeg ....... + 200 @49.25 eee» @52.25 cooe®@ « 


*Brown shorts. 


+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSI 


NG PRICES 





Closing ‘prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 


cents per bushel: 


























WHEAT 

-—-Minneapolis—— - Chicago -—Kansas City-—— 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May 

a eT - HOLIDA Y—————__ ; . 
Sept. 7 ..ccceee 219% 218% 212% 221% 224% #=®.215 192% 215% 216% 206 % 
Sept. 8 ..cceces 220 220 214% 222% 225% 216% 193% 216% 217% 208% 
Sept. 9 ..ccccee 218% 219% 213% 221% 224% 214% 192% 216% 217% 208 

Sept. 10........ 221 22 213% 222% 225% 215 193% 216% 217% 207 
Sept. 11 .......- 222% 220% 214 223 225% 216% 195% 217 218% 207% 
c-CORN-S -— RYE —_—_—T r OATS : 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 

Sept. 6 . — HOLIDAY 140 140% — —— ——HOLIDAY- -— 
Sept. 7 168 141% 154% 155 140% 139% 143% 146% 71% 72% 66 87 
Sept. 8 168% 140% 154 155 140% 139% 145 147% 12% 12% 66% 67 
Sept. 9 168% 139% 154 154 141% 140% 147 148 12% 72% 66% 67 "2 
Sept. 10 . 170 140% 155 156 140% 140% 148% 149% 72 73 66% 67 % 
Sept. 11 . 172% 139% 155% 156% 142% 141% 150 150% 72 12% 66% 67% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 











of Trade, in bushels 000’s omitted) on Sept. 4, and corresponding date of a year ago: 
——Wheat— ——Corn—. -—Oats— -—Rye—» --Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Baltimore ........+.. 5,681 4,228 se 213 5 2 7 46 28 65 
ee ee 509 440 ee a6 es es a ‘ss es "TY 
Dottale TrET 6,464 5,377 2 172 2,124 1,690 18 18 636 209 
VS 7’ Sere 330 ee ee ‘ os ee as o* ‘ 205 
CHICABO ....-eeevees 9.521 8,712 268 2,325 7,158 4,200 368 166 664 467 
Duluth .....-- 11,226 3,320 Tr 3 1,790 2,131 109 113 1,405 2,206 
Ft... Worth ....-.-+5- 13,132 12,720 75 243 225 574 15 3 13 28 
Galveston 5,077 1,226 we es 15 oa ae 52 os 
Hutchinson .. 13,680 13,071 Tr oe ee ae 10 T ee 
Indianapolis .......- 2,407 2,731 153 552 744 172 90 58 oe ee 
Kansas City 40,658 39,808 23 357 42 691 160 83 17 294 
Milwaukee ........- 1,521 965 ° 29 274 324 54 .. 2,476 2,207 
Minneapolis 3,823 1,475 ie 351 2,866 2,732 1,180 1,442 7,639 7,996 
New Orleans 1,961 1,300 20 121 59 90 es es Se ee 
New York ........ 651 790 2 14 os 8 és 2 2 2 
OMIMNE cccsscscees 19,988 11,931 65 650 650 1,010 81 298 103 332 
POOFIA .ccccseeeees 361 ee 8 672 155 42 oe 50 40 
Philadelphia 2,575 2,803 ea 22 ee" 2 101 a 95 27 
Sioux City .....--++.- 1,174 220 46 47 617 739 24 11 249 52 
ee Sere 7,038 * 5,800 69 614 473 1,173 os 2 37 129 
St. Lewis a. nccscese 10,194 8,732 16 265 384 1,326 24 2 9 19 
Wichita -- .. nc. cececces 8,976 8,857 ee ce 7 49 oe es ve 1 
Canal ....-..--: 602 404 éi < * é ws es 
Lakes ..... 992 74 ‘ ‘ 
Petals ..ccccsecs - 168,541 135,684 747 6,650 17,573 16,970 2,941 2,224 13,535 14,279 



















































WANT ADS 


NAOT 
v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 

















HELP WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED — ELEVATOR SUPERINTEND- 


ent for mill located near Kansas City. 
Must be able to handle crew and make 
accurate blends. Address 9630, The North- 


western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MONEY - MAKING, PERMANENT POSI- 
tion for salesman who can sell spring 
wheat and rye flours to bakery and fam- 


ily trade in West Virginia where sub- 
stantial business has been established for 
years. Must be high-grade, energetic man 
who would work as a direct mill repre- 
sentative. Automobile furnished by mill. 
Please submit references and full outline 
of experience with first letter. Address 
9620, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED! 
SALESMEN 


We will employ several active, 
aggressive salesmen to cover 
new territories, selling TOWN 
CRIER Flour to jobbers, whole- 
sale grocers and bakers—salary 
and expense, plus commission. 
Real producers can earn sub- 
stantial income. Full details 
about yourself, your sales record 
and accomplishments necessary 
in first letter. All replies confi- 
dential. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 


MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Avenue 
North Kansas City 16, Missouri 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
flour mill of 2,000-5,000 cwt. capacity by 
miller with thorough training and ex- 
perience. Address 9585, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

















Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY 


v 

GOOD USED MILLING SEPARATOR—CA- 
pacity 125-150 bu. per hour. Give details 
and price first letter. Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston, Texas. 

















Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


September 14, 1948 


Delay in Corn Allocations Viewed 
As “Deceit’’ by Trade Observers 


WASHINGTON—Failure to include 
an allocation of corn in the October- 
December export announcement is 
seen as a deceit on the part of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture by 
prominent grain and feed industry. 
officials. Not only is it an attempt 
to influence markets, but it presents 
a possible obstacle to private trade 
export business, a result which would 
be gratifying to some important offi- 
cials at USDA, it is asserted. 

That the absence of a corn alloca- 
tion is an effort to influence markets 
is seen in the fact that it is almost 
common knowledge in export circles 
that substantial corn allocations to 
western Europe and other areas are 
necessary. Refusal to make this in- 
formation generally available is an- 





LIQUIDATION 


WAVERLY SUGAR 
COMPANY 


Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
Equipment 
With Modern 125,000 Bu. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR & 
MILLING DEPARTMENT 


Complete Chemical Laboratory 

42”, 36” and 32” Filter Presses 

Copper Calandria Pan, 1,200 sq. ft. 

Quadruple Effect Evaporator, 12,000 
sq. ft. heating surface. 

7,500 gal. Steel Closed Agitated Ket- 
tles, copper coils, 

Direct Motor Driven Pedelty Blowers. 

UNUSED Direct Motor Driven Gruen- 
dler No. 3 Ball Bearing Hammermill. 

Toledo Dial Scales, portable and floor 
type. 

International TD-9 Diesel Tractor. 

Double Shell Oil Fired Rotary Drier, 
10’x57’, complete with all accessories, 

Complete assortment unused stock 
room supplies, V-belts, leather belts, 
pulleys, valves, fittings, motors, tools, 
packing, filter cloths, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS — Scales, Sewing 
Machines, Welders, Motors, Tools, 
Office Equipment, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular listing 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 299, WAVERLY, IOWA 
Tel.—Waverly 750 











FOR SALE 


1—No. 10A Niagara Gyro-Whip Sifter 
complete with stainless clothing. 
Motor driven. New September, 1946. 
Good condition; used very little. 

1—4” pitch Mass-Flo corner foot ele- 
vator, 24’ vertical lift, motor driven. 
New 1946. Condition good; used 
very little. 


For Full Details Write 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2002 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














other example of the unwillingness of 
the administration to take the farm 
producers and the processing indus- 
tries into its confidence. This failure 
represents attempts to manipulate 
markets, a charge which the govern- 
ment has generally reserved for the 
trade and commodity futures market 
speculators. 

Not only does this decision by 
USDA reflect an absence of candor 
on the part of the administration, but 
it also represents a very reckless con- 
sideration of the interests of the corn 
producer, it is pointed out. Trade 
spokesmen who are currently familiar 
with conditions in western Europe 
say that many important buying 
areas are ready to make commitments 
for U.S. new crop corn now. It is 
not known what interpretation these 
nations may make of the failure to 
include corn in the quarterly alloca- 
tions. It is feared by these trade 
leaders that some of the larger for- 
eign buyers may decide to cover their 
annual corn requirements off-shore 
in absence of the US. allocations. 


Called Market Gambling 


One of the more prominent of the 
trade leaders considers the USDA in- 
action in regard to the corn alloca- 
tion as dangerous gambling with the 
corn market. According to this 
spokesman, USDA contends that by 
withholding the announcement of the 
corn export goals at this time and 
scheduling it for the movement of 
the new crop they will obtain a great- 
er market stabilizing influence—or, 
in other words, that they will be able 
to prevent a wide open price break. 
Such speculation on future price ac- 
tions is at best hazardous, this indi- 
vidual declares. The best way to sta- 
bilize prices, he stated, is to nail down 
sales to foreign claimants at this time 
before some other off-shore seller 
grabs this market. 

Market firmness will result from 
the removal of part of the supply 
from the market, and attempts to 
gamble on intangible influences at 
some later date represents th® very 
speculative dangers which this admin- 
istration not so long ago was credit- 
ing to the commodity markets, he 
asserted. 

While the danger that foreign buy- 
ers may make commitments in off- 
shore areas may not be realized, the 
delay in the announcement of the 
quarterly corn allocation sets up 
other obstacles to trade fulfillment 
of this export business. Corn, unlike 
wheat, requires entirely different 
handling in the interior, including 
possible need for drying and the avail- 
ability of elevators appropriately 
situated to handle the corn export 
movement. There is fear that the 
government in its portion of the grain 
export program might block normal 
corn export elevator positions with 
wheat or other grains, thereby fore- 
closing these facilities to the corn 
export business through private 
trade. Weight is given to this suspi- 
cion since USDA officials have repu- 
diated former plans for cooperation 
between thée.trade and the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. in the use of internal 
transportation equipment and port 
facilities. This suspicion is even more 
ominous when it is viewed in connec- 
tion with the USDA statement last 
week regarding the return of the 
export business to competitive chan- 





nels. In that statement, after enum- 
erating the export business which 
was slated for private trade chi:n- 
nels, USDA said, “Exceptions will be 
made only under special or emer- 
gency circumstances, and then only 
at the urgent request of the import- 
ing country.” 

That statement is seen as leaving 
the door open for a renewed grab of 
export business if some congestion 
or delay occurred in the corn expert 
movement. 


Could Make Sales Now 


Were corn allocations announc:d 
now it is believed that the priv: te 
trade could make forward sales at 
once and complete arrangements >%r 
export without any great difficu! y. 
The USDA grain brains, however, b- 
jected to that policy since they f-el 
that the impact of a large alloca- 
tion on the corn market would »5e 
dulled if announced at this time. 

Delay in making known the corn 
export intentions can easily res: lt 
in the loss of customers for this co:m- 
modity. Observers who have studied 
current European conditions at fi:st 
hand declare that some of the la: ze 
cash buying countries are studying 
commitments with off-shore prodic- 
ers whose price demands are soften- 
ing in face of the improved world 
grain supply conditions. Price ccn- 
cessions are being concealed in al- 
leged reports of inferior or damaged 
commodities delivered under these 
lower priced contracts. One outstand- 
ing instance is reported where a sharp 
price concession was made on a sub- 
stantial quantity of oilseed material 
on the grounds that it was out of 
condition and inferior in quality. An 
on-the-ground observer who is quali- 
fied to judge said he never saw better 
quality oilseed meal. 

Officials of government agencies 
other than USDA intend to press for 
prompt announcement of supplement- 
al corn allocations in time to permit 
private trade to prepare for and han- 
dle this business. At the same time 
it is predicted that the farm produc- 
ers, when aware of the dangerous 
gamble USDA has taken, will insist 
that corn export intentions be »e- 
vealed promptly and the business 
sewed up before others take advan- 
tage of the delay. 

Corn export plans are now said 
be geared to approximately 750,( 
tons for the October-December qu: 
ter and probably would be set high 
if it was believed that this volur 
plus the other export tonnage cot 
be handled through the ports. Critic 
conditions at the time of corn harve 
such as shortage of storage faciliti 
might force out even greater expc 
tonnage allotments than are nc 
planned. 


Qaornr so 
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<i - M o 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.78 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goo: : 
index, a composite figure reflecti: 
wholesale prices of principal cott« 
cloth used in bag making express‘ 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.78, « 
compared with 16.88 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflectinz 
duty paid for early shipment prices cf 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib. of clot! 
is 29.70, as compared with 34.65 
year ago, 
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U.S. Position in the Fats and Oils Trade 
By Charles E. Lund 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


1942, the U.S. was on a net im- 

port basis in fats and oils. Net 
receipts were 300 million pounds 
greater than in 1946 but were still 
more than 1 billion pounds below the 
prewar 1937-41 average. Greater im- 
ports, including record receipts of 
copra and large shipments of tung 
oil, accounted for the change in our 
net position last year, inasmuch as 
both exports and re-exports increased 
over 1946 by nearly 150 million 
pounds. 

Based on present allocations, the 
U.S. may be on a net import basis 
during 1948, too, by approximately 
850 million pounds. For most of the 
war years this nation, contrary to its 
historical situation, was a net export- 
er of fats and oils. é 

The large imports of late 1947, 
however, were not continued in the 
fore part of this year. Smaller re- 
ceipts of copra from the Philippines, 
brought about by the typhoon dam- 
age there, produced a decline in the 
first four months of 1948, and total 


I; 1947, for the second time since 





EDITOR’S NOTE—So far in 1948, 
trends in the U.S. position in the fats- 
and-oils trade show significant varia- 
tions from the 1947 record, according 
to the author. This article is the es- 
sential text of a report in the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, published by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Lund is assistant chief of the food 
branch, Commodities division, Office 
of International Trade, USDC. 





net imports, January through April, 
were 139 million pounds—or 116 mil- 
lion pounds less than in the like pe- 
riod of 1947. The declining rate of 
imports was in contrast with the 
trend in exports, which in the first 
quarter of 1948 reached 272 million 
pounds, or more than twice the ex- 
port allocation of 114 million pounds, 
the largest increases taking place in 
soybean and cottonseed oils and 
shelled-peanut shipments. 


Europe Largest Buyer 

Last year, as in 1946, Europe was 
the largest buyer, accounting in 1947 
for 61% of total U.S. exports. By 
contrast, in 1940, exports to Europe 
were only about 40% of the total. 
France, Italy, Belgium and The Neth- 
erlands ranked in that order as our 
leading European outlets last year, 
but large quantities also went to Po- 
land, Austria, Bizone Germany, the 
U.K., Czechoslovakia and Switzer- 
land. Leading destinations in the 
Western Hemisphere were Cuba, 120 
million pounds; Canada 98 million, 
and Mexico, 32 million. In 1944 the 
U.K. and the U.S.S.R. together re- 
ceived more than 80% of our total 
exports, but less than 4% in 1947. 


Coconut Oil, Copra, Tung 
As a result of large imports of 
copra and tung oil, the major sources 
of supply came more into line with 
the prewar pattern. Far Eastern na- 
tions supplied 68% of total receipts, 
the Philippines alone furnishing 60%. 
_In 1940, these countries provided ap- 
proximately 65% of our imports of 
fats and oils; in 1945, they supplied 
less than 25%. 

The preliminary estimate of 1948 
U.S. import allocations under the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Com- 
mittee includes 600 million pounds in 
terms of coconut oil from the Philip- 
Pine Republic and 22 million pounds 


from Pacific islands under U.S. con- 
trol. 
From Western Hemisphere 

Western MHemisphere countries 
which were our major suppliers dur- 
ing the war, furnishing linseed oil 
and flaxseed, castor oil and castor 
beans, tallow and marine-animal oils, 


(NSOLIDATED FLOUR 


accounted for 22% of total imports 
in 1947, contrasted with nearly 65% 
in 1944. 

Linseed-oil' imports of 117 million 
pounds in 1947 exceeded the previous 
record established in 1946 by 23 mil- 
lion pounds and were almost double 
the average quantity imported during 





/ 


the period 1942-45. On the other 
hand, flaxseed receipts amounted to 
only 282 thousand bu., compared with 
3,400,000 bu. imported in 1946 and a 
1937-41 average receipt of 18% mil- 
lion bushels. Argentina furnished 
101 million pounds, Canada 5,800,000 
pounds, while most of the remainder 
came from The Netherlands, Brazil 
and Mexico. 


Far East and Africa 


Our purchases from far eastern 
and African areas increased consid- 





KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS C0) 
* 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR. 


.eee-GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL « CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





; : Se ALL 
HASTINGS MUNG ails CABLE CODES 
Montreal eae USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, : Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








re nm n rs 
* 


NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 








Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, ee balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


me OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS [7x7""; 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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Makers of the famous Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand 
Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas aonike loods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 










WOODS MANUFACTURING CO, 


Montreal @ Toronte @¢ Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg @ Calgary 


Travelling salesmen 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 





silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 


help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


pe cotton and jute BAGS 


LTD. 







again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Woutmacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


A 7 












Since 1857 


yn) Kachardsom & Sons 


WINNIPEG 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: 


Sin lrchant Shippers and Exporters 





* CANADA 7 




















*JAMESRICH® 











i iti a 


HEAD OFFICE 
EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK 





SPRING WHEAT | 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 








= 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


TRADE 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


MARA 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS Co. [:° 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. > ee 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. Million 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. to the 


























Representatives in the Following Cities | 
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erably last year. Imports of 122 mil- 
lion pounds of tung oil in 1947 were 
the largest such purchases in a de- 
cade. Receipts were 85 million pounds 
higher than in the preceding year 
and about 20 million above the 
1937-41 average. Practically all of 
the tung oil imported last year came 
from China, only 500 thousand pounds 
coming from other sources. The U.S. 
is the world’s largest consumer of 
tung oil and in normal years buys 
about 75% of China’s total exports. 

Shipments of tung oil from China 
were the largest in value of all 
China’s exported commodities prior 
to the war, averaging 160 million 
pounds during the five crop years 
1934 to 1938. During the war, how- 
ever, exports declined gradually to an 
insignificant figure. In 1947, total 
tung-oil shipments from China were 
78 million pounds; the U.S. took 36 
million and Hong Kong 22 million. 

Paim-oil imports of 63 million 
pounds in 1947 compared with the 38 
million received in 1946, but were 
only about one-fifth of average 1937- 
41 imports. In the earlier period, 
palm oil formed 27% of total US. 
vegetable-oil imports, but only 16% 
of the smaller total in 1947. The Bel- 
gian Congo was our principal source 
of palm oil last year, furnishing 59 
million pounds, 95% of the total. 
Most of the remainder was obtained 
from Nigeria. 


Export Situation 


Exports of fats and oils in 1947 in- 
creased over the preceding year, 
thereby reversing the downward 
trend evident since 1944. During 1947, 
8% of total new supplies (produc- 
tion plus imports) were sent to over- 
sea markets, compared with 13% in 
1944 and 4% in 1940. Exports, in- 
cluding oil equivalent of oilseeds and 
fat content of manufactured prod- 
ucts, totaled 888 million pounds, 100 
million higher than in 1946. The out- 
going shipments were more than dou- 
ble the 1937-41 average. 

The major commodities shipped 
abroad in 1947 were essentially the 
same as in 1946. Lard, soybean oil 
and soybeans (oil equivalent), and 
coconut oil together totaled 570 mil- 
lion pounds and accounted for near- 
ly two-thirds of the total exports. 
In 1946, these items amounted to 
591 million pounds and formed about 
5% of the total. 

Before 1946, soybeans were the 
only oilseed shipped abroad in signi- 
ficant quantities. In 1946 and 1947, 
however, there were sizable ship- 
ments of shelled peanuts. In terms 
of oil, shelled-peanut exports in 1946 
amounted to 26 million pounds, the 
same as the oil equivalent of soy- 
beans sent abroad that year. In 1947, 
however, shelled-peanut exports more 
than tripled in quantity to 91 million 
pounds, oil equivalent; the compara- 
ble figure for soybeans was 23 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Although lard maintained its tradi- 
tional position as the leading export 
item, its proportion of the total was 
the smallest in recent years. Lard ex- 
ports of 382 million pounds in 1947 
comprised about 40% of the total, 
whereas they formed 55 to 60% of 
all exports in the three preceding 
years. 

Fifty-five percent, or 212 million 
Pounds, of the total U.S. lard pro- 
duction of 2,432,000,000 Ib. were ex- 
Ported to Europe in 1948, and 133 
million pounds or 35% were shipped 
to the American. republics. 


Cottonseed, Soybean Oil 
Although combined exports of 
crude and refined cottonseed oil in 
1947 were 11,800,000 lb., compared 
With 10,300,000 shipped abroad dur- 
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ing the preceding year, they almost 
doubled the 1937-41 average of 6,400,- 
000. The Netherlands received 5,600,- 
000 lb.; Philippine Islands, 3,500,000, 
and Poland, 1,300,000. 

More than 75% of our 1947 soy- 
bean oil exports went to Europe, ma- 
jor recipients being France, 22 mil- 
lion pounds; Belgium, 16,700,000; The 
Netherlands, 9,900,000; Denmark, 9 
million; Italy, 5 million. Lesser quan- 
tities went to Finland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Austria and the U.K. 


Other Exports 


Our foreign sales of other fat-and- 
oil products dropped notably in 1947 








WESTERN CAN 


from wartime’ peaks. Exports of 
shortening were 4 million pounds, 
compared with 15 million pounds in 
1946 and a high of 51 million in 1943. 
Small shipments were distributed to 
more than 65 different destinations. 

Exports of butter, including but- 
ter spread, totaled 12 million pounds 
in 1947, as compared with 13,800,000 
in the preceding year and the war- 
time peak of 100 million pounds 
reached in 1943. Shipments last year 
were consigned to about 60 different 
areas of destination. 

Margarine exports of 20 million 
pounds in 1947 were the smallest in 
six years and were 30 million pounds 


oF. 


PRAIRIE 


BAKING 
FLOUR 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


DIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


NTO — CANADA 


ADA FLOUR MILLS G° 10. 
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less than the quantity shipped abroad 
in 1946. 
Future Pattern? 

With international conditions still 
unsettled, the pattern of the US. 
fats-and-oils trade in the immediate 
years ahead is not altogether clear 
as yet. However, the world position 
in these commodities is improving 
gradually, and after a return to nor- 
mality it is probable that the USS. 
will occupy its traditional role as a 
substantial net importer—importing 
industrial oils essential to its pro- 
ductive economy and exporting edible 
fats of which this country historical- 
ly has produced a surplus. 


4 








MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS > 
PRAIRIE MAIDS + 


PURITY = 
STERLING + 


WIDE POPULAR 


GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


FLOUR 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 
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write or visit our 
Department. 


ESTABLISHED 1913, 





Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. 
*‘years ahead’’ Foreign 


CITY NATIONAL 


») Bank E Fut Company 


Call, 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H]LOUR pomesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





ANALYSES 


OR ee ee ce 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Flour Specialists Picthocr® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. Bo GABLE ADDRESS: COW! 














COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 


Produce Exchange New York 4, N. ¥. 



















Smith: I wear the pants in my 
house. 

Friend: Yeah, but right after sup- 
per I notice you wear an apron over 


them. 
¢?¢¢ 


“I understand your wife is quite ill.” 

“Yes, she had a slight cold; tried 
to cure herself by reading a daily 
health hint and is suffering from a 
typographical error.” 


¢¢¢ 


A woman was driving along a coun- 
try road when she saw a couple of 
repair men climbing up telephone 
poles. 

“Look at those fools!” she ex- 
claimed. “They think I never drove 
a car before!” 


¢¢¢ 


Walking past the cashier’s window 
in the Department of Internal Reve- 
nue, a spry old lady noticed a long 
line of weary-looking individuals 
waiting to pay their income taxes. 
Pausing before one gentleman, whose 
haggard red-eyed countenance wore 
an exceedingly dour expression, she 
smiled encouragingly and gently ad- 
monished: ‘We must all be patriotic 
citizens, young man, and pay our 
taxes with a smile.” 

“Madam,” the morose one reported 
bitterly, “I’d certainly like to do that, 
but unfortunately, the government 
insists upon cash.” 


¢?¢¢ 


The father of a small boy gave him 
a dollar for his birthday. The boy 
spent the afternoon going the rounds 
of the tradesmen and having them 
change the dollar, first into silver, 
then back into a bill, and so on. When 
the father heard of it, he asked the 
reason. 

“Well,” said little Sandy, “sooner 
or later somebody’s gonna make a 
mistake. And it ain’t gonna be me.” 


¢?¢ 
After watching the squabbles that 
often develop in the splitting up of 
estates, the old fellow wrote his will 
containing the following: “Being of 
sound mind, I spent every darned cent 


I had.” 
¢?¢¢ 


Small Boy: I’m not afraid to go to 
the hospital, Mom. I’ll be brave and 
take my medicine. 

Mother: That’s a good boy. 

Small Boy: But I ain’t going to let 
them palm off a baby on me, like 
they did on you. I want a pup. 


¢¢¢ 


The irate customer shook his por- 
trait in the photographer’s face. 

“Do I look like this picture? The 
thing’s an outrage. Why you’ve given 
me an awful squint and the look of a 
prize fighter. Now, answer me, and 
no nonsense about it. Do you call that 
a good likeness?” 

The tactful photographer scanned 


the print, then looked at the cus- 
tomer. 

“The answer,” he said, “is in the 
negative.” 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
WARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 















-IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS IF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN « 


Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 
s Yor} San Francisce 


ar 
| 
Flour 
2 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Eagiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorrgacH,” London FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FEED, ETC. 
52, Mark Lane, | 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 

pun —— PRODUCTS Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 

Seochureh Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | : BELFAST, IRELAND 

Cable Address: “Famed,” London | Oable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








17, Corn Exch Oh bers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


| 
| 
| 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 


N. V. : eins & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


47-48 Damrak 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 


GRAIN 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
& aaphesaloeng 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address Feastanco, London. Cable Address: Glasgow 


“Goldenglo,” 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,” London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ~ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘MarvsL,"’ Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Cable Address: “DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New chen 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS | 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 








Cable Address: “Tarvo,” Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








HARRIS BROS. & CO.(Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


and FLOUR | Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Corys’ Buildings GLASGOW 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 

9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEIT: il 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. |. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


45 Hope Street . GLASGOW | 
IMPORTERS OF | FLOUR MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS | 60 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH Cc, I. F. business much preferred, 
DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 
Buy ond Selt "WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
Through FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
W A N T A D S 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


| Cables: ‘‘Pxuriip,"’ Dundee 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and BHxporters Ref.: 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


ALJ » . 
VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IV. PO i 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 


TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 

D ARK 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS wrtege 
References: Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam and Bakers’ Supplies 


The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: Micncnsvencesnensl Rotterdam 


FEEDSTUFFS-™fsg"" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS « 


“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 
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Flour Processing Troubles 


melt away 


when you turn the problem over 








| 7: i a >. 
Se Why not call on their more than 25 years’ i 


experience today? You'll find them a welcome 
addition to your own staff and consultants on 


all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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How /ow 1s the 
cost of living? 


UNBELIEVABLY LOW in 15 European countries— 
the life-and-death difference between what a family needs 


to eat and what it has is often only $10... for a whole 
month! 


The reason ten American dollars can buy so much pro- 
tection against deadly malnutrition is CARE—a non- 
profit concern composed of 26 top U.S. welfare agencies. 
CARE can care for more people per dollar, and do it 
better, because it scientifically selects the most needed 


foods ... then buys them in warehouse quantities. 


Care to help our neighbors overseas? — send $10 to 
“CARE”, New York, along with your name and address 
and those of the person you want to receive your 41,000- 
calorie package. (Clothing textile packages may be sent 
instead, if you wish, for same price). If you don’t know 
anyone in the 15 “CARE countries”, a needy family 
will be chosen for you. Delivery of your parcel is guar- 
anteed. And don’t be surprised if you get back the 
warmest thank-you letter of your life! 








